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Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your 
convenience.  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use 
MasterCard,  or  VISA  (send  all  of  the  information 
in  raised  print  on  your  card,  and  be  sure  to  sign 
your  order).  Please  list  alternate  choices  if  possi¬ 
ble  (these  will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice  has 
been  sold  earlier).  If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type 
set,  just  put  "same  type"  as  your  second  choice. 
We  will  send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type  and 
of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first 
choice  has  been  sold. 

2.  Please  add  $3  postage  and  handling  for  all 
orders.  Orders  will  be  sent  insured,  either  through 
our  private  carrier  or  the  U.S.  Post  Office. 

3.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  to  Noon  and  1  ;00  to  5:00. 
Call  our  Order  Department  at  (603)  569-5095. 

4.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for 
any  reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned 
within  30  days  of  receipt.  Exception:  All  items  are 
guaranteed  authentic  forever.  Grading  is  a  sub¬ 
jective  description  that  represents  the  opinion  of 
the  cataloguer  as  to  the  state  of  preservation  of 
a  particular  item.  All  such  terms,  including  adjec¬ 
tival  and  numerical  description  of  coins,  are  the 


opinion  of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribu¬ 
tion.  No  warranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied, 
is  made  with  respect  to  such  adjectival  or 
numerical  descriptions  which  can  and  do  vary 
among  experts.  However,  it  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conservative 
grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased 
countless  thousands  of  discriminating 
numismatists.  In  the  process  we  have  built  what 
is  probably  the  most  successful  rare  coin  dealer¬ 
ship  in  the  world  today.. 

5.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  of  any  coin  or  its  price  in  the 
future. 

6.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  state  laws. 

7.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  main¬ 
tain  no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend 
certain  national  and  regional  conventions  and  are 
pleased  to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We 
are  just  as  close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and 
invite  your  inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject 
of  interest  to  you. 


8.  This  price  list  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 
quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible 
for  any  such  errors  which  may  occur. 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we 
employ  the  Photograde  and  ANA  grading  system. 
The  following  numbers  equal  the  following 
grades:  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very  Good-8, 
Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very  Fine-30,  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45,  About 
Uncirculated-50,  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55, 
Uncirculated-60,  Select  Uncirculated-63,  Choice 
UncircuIated-65,  Gem  Uncirculated-67,  Perfect 
Uncirculated-70.  The  Uncirculated  grades  are 
sometimes  abbreviated  as  MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-65, 
MS-67,  and  MS-70.  MS-65  for  example  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Choice  Uncirculated-65. 

Proofs  are  graded  as  Proof-60,  Select  Proof-63, 
Choice  Proof-65,  Gem  Proof-67,  and  Perfect 
Proof-70. 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are 
conservative  when  it  comes  to  grading,  and  we 
have  found  that  many  of  the  pieces  we  call  MS-65, 
for  example,  are  just  as  nice  as  those  called  MS-67 
by  much  of  the  competition.  For  this  reason  we 
seldom  use  the  MS-67  or  Proof-67  classifications. 


For  instant  service  call  Tom  Becker  and  charge  your  purchase 
to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  American  Express  account. 

Action  Telephone  Number:  (603)  569-5095 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 

If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample 
copy,  then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues 
the  moment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  are  for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for 
those  who  are  purchasers  or  auction  bidders.  Subscriptions  are  not 
solicited  from  others,  except  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs 
over  twice  what  we  charge  in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these 
catalogues  to  you!  Just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire: 
A,  B,  or  C— on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it  to  us  with 
your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (an  $18  value 
if  ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced 
during  that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $10  to  $20)  mailed  to 

U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  rate . $10.00 

Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (an  $18  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $10  to  $20)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of 

over  $100  if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate  . $35.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  our  Special  Coin 
Letter)  to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate . 65.00 

C^njdj  jnd  Mexico — all  publications 

By  regular  mail  .  . 

First  Class . 

Other  Foreign  address — all  publications 

By  regular  mail  .  . 

Air  Mail  . 


.  ,65.00 
.  1 15.00 

.  100.00 
130.00 
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The  cover:  Striking  coins  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  1904 


Welcome  to  our  latest  Rare  Coin  Review!  In  our 

preceding  issue,  No.  56,  we  noted  that  our  business  was 
at  an  all-time  high.  Since  then,  business  has  been  even  bet¬ 
ter!  We  thank  you  very  much. 

The  collector  has  returned.  After  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
for  several  years  and  watching  investors  run  away  with  the 
market,  collectors  are  now  coming  back.  As  I  look  through 
our  mail  each  day  I  see  more  and  more  people  buying 
reference  books.  And,  on  the  telephone  and  in  my  mail  I 
get  more  and  more  questions  about  the  historical  aspects 
of  coins,  how  they  can  be  enjoyed,  and  so  on— inquiries 
concerning  the  intangible  rewards  that  coin  collecting  has 
to  offer.  If  you  have  been  a  constant  reader,  you  know  that 
we  have  a  substantial  commitment  to  provide  outstanding 
coins  and  personal  service  to  collectors. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  overlook  the  investor. 
However,  it  is  our  continuing  philosophy  that  those  who 
do  best  in  rare  coin  investment  are  those  who  combine  col¬ 
lecting  with  their  investment  pursuits.  Build  an  outstanding 
collection  by  acquiring  the  pieces  with  care,  enjoy  it  while 
you  are  assembling  it,  hold  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
chances  are  excellent  that  when  you  sell  it  you  will  do  well. 
Buy  a  hodgepodge  of  coins  which  interest  you  not  at  all 
but  which  are  simply  recommended  by  an  investment  ad¬ 
visor  or  telephone  salesman,  and  you  will  have  little  if  any 
satisfaction,  you  probably  will  wind  up  paying  too  much 
or  will  get  over-graded  coins,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will 
leave  the  hobby.  Don't  let  this  happen  to  you.  Get  involved. 
Enjoy  the  hobby  for  all  it  is  worth! 

This  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  RevievI/  features  a  superb  selec¬ 
tion  of  "collector  coins."  These  are  attractive  and  interesting 
items  that  are  certain  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  your 
holdings,  whether  you  are  assembling  a  date  set  of  Morgan 
silver  dollars,  are  working  on  a  type  set  of  19th-  and  20th- 
century  coins,  or  are  off  in  another  direction.  Partly  as  a 
way  to  counter  the  "sold-out"  letters  which  we  have  to  send 
when  we  get  multiple  orders  for  a  coin  of  which  we  only 
have  one  in  stock,  I  am  developing  further  our  programs 
whereby  you  can  order  on  a  monthly  (or  other  interval) 
basis  Morgan  silver  dollars  in  MS-63  grade.  Choice  AU-55 
Walking  Liberty  half  dollars,  or  other  pieces  of  interest.  I 
get  lots  of  "fan  mail"  concerning  these  monthly  programs. 
Actually,  the  situation  for  you  is  ideal.  I  regularly  send  you, 
for  example,  MS-63  Morgan  dollars  that  you  need,  taking 
care  to  delete  from  your  master  list  (which  I  keep  in  my 
possession)  those  which  I  am  sending  or  which  you  already 
have.  Each  coin  is  sent  to  you  with  a  30-day  money  back 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  You  have  a  full  month  to  examine 
the  coin  carefully,  show  it  to  friends,  have  it  appraised  or 
evaluated,  study  it  under  magnification,  and  to  check  it  out 
as  you  wish.  If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  are  not  100% 
delighted,  just  return  it  within  the  guarantee  period  and  a 
refund  will  be  given.  In  other  words,  I  want  you  to  be  hap¬ 
py  and  to  appreciate  the  coin  just  as  much  as  I  do  when 
I  send  it  to  you. 

I  am  finding  that  many  sections  of  coins  listed  in  each 
Rare  Coin  Review  are  sold-out  quickly  after  each  issue  ap¬ 
pears.  This  is  a  problem  for  me,  for  unlike  other  areas  of 
selling  endeavors,  I  cannot  telephone  a  warehouse  and  ask 
them  to  ship  me  a  gross  of  1908-S  Indian  cents,  or  1938 
New  Rochelle  half  dollars,  or  1851-C  gold  dollars.  Rather, 
such  coins  have  to  be  acquired  one  at  a  time.  I  spend  as 
much  time  buying  as  I  do  selling.  I  am  really  a  rather 
"picky"  buyer— and  each  coin  I  buy  has  to  meet  my  strict 
standards  of  grading,  surface  appearance,  overall  quality. 


Thomas  J,  Becker 


and  price.  When  it  comes  to  formulating  the  prices  for  the 
pieces  listed  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review  I  endeavor  to  post 
each  one  at  a  value  which  an  established  numismatist  will 
find  to  be  attractive.  We  have  no  commission  salesmen 
around  here,  no  high-priced  retail  space,  or  other  ex¬ 
travagant  overhead.  So,  the  net  price  charged  is  apt  to  be 
a  bit  less  than  you  will  find  at  certain  other  sources.  This 
pays  dividends  in  spades,  and,  as  noted,  many  offerings  are 
quickly  sold-out. 

What  to  do  about  the  sold-out  situation  has  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  debate.  We  could  raise  our  prices  substantially.  Prob¬ 
ably  an  increase  of  30%  to  50%  would  sharply  increase  our 
profits  and  would  slow  down  the  pace  of  incoming  orders— 
with  the  result  that  more  things  would  be  available  when 
your  order  came  in.  But,  the  values  simply  wouldn't  be 
there.  After  considering  all  possibilities,  I  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  you:  First,  when  you  get  this  issue  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Review,  drop  everything!  Look  through  it  careful¬ 
ly  and  pick  out  the  items  you  want.  Then  run,  don't  walk, 
to  your  mailbox  and  post  your  order  to  me.  Or,  better  yet, 
get  on  the  telephone  and  call  me  at  (603)  569-5095  and 
I  or  another  member  of  our  Order  Department  (Mary  Lou 
Barrett,  Cindy  Joseph,  or  Ruth  Corrigan)  will  reserve  what 
you  need.  In  that  way  items  you  want  are  held  for  you  un¬ 
til  your  check  arrives.  Or,  any  item  can  be  charged  to  your 
MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express  for  instant  shipment. 

As  a  further  suggestion,  please  prepare  a  list  of  alternate 
choices.  These  alternate  choices  will  not  be  used  unless  the 
first  items  requested  have  been  sold.  Certainly,  if  you  pick 
out  four  or  five  items  you  want  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
as  your  first  preferences,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  pick 
a  dozen  or  two  more  which  are  back-up  choices.  This  helps 
us  and  it  helps  you. 

Related  to  the  same  subject  is  my  recommendation  that 
you  join  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program.  As  noted,  by  this 
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Special  Coin  Packages 
From  Tom  Becker 


I  offer  the  following  Special  Packages  for  your 
consideration.  These  will  consist  of  new  purchases 
from  the  recent  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention,  collections,  estates,  and  other 
properties  1  have  purchased  here  at  our  offices 
deep  in  the  heart  of  New  England. 

Each  Special  Package  will  have  an  extra  added 
value  and  will  consist  of  coins  listing  at  least  10% 
more.  For  example,  if  you  order  a  $1,000  package, 
the  pieces  will  be  itemized  on  your  invoice  and 
will  amount  to  at  least  $1,100.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  each  piece  will  be  hand-selected  to  be  at¬ 
tractive  and  desirable.  Special  Packages  offered 
by  us  in  earlier  times  have  been  well  received. 

I  particularly  recommend  packages  if  you  would 
like  a  variety  of  different  coins,  if  you  are  undecid¬ 
ed  about  what  coins  to  choose  and  want  to  rely 
upon  my  experience  and  market  insight,  or  if  you 
are  buying  coins  primarily  as  an  investment.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  investment  angle,  no  professional 
numismatist,  in  my  opinion,  can  predict  the  future 
with  certainty.  Indeed,  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  trying  to  predict  interest  rates,  the  in¬ 
flation  rate,  and  so  on,  and  can't  do  this,  either! 
However,  from  my  perspective  here  at  "action 
central"  in  the  coin  hobby,  I  feel  that  I  at  least 
know  what  is  going  on  and  have  some  thoughts 
about  what  will  happen  in  the  future.  The  type 
of  coins  selected  for  you  will  be  those  that  in  the 
past  have  done  well.  As  part  of  a  nice  collection, 

I  have  every  hope  that  they  will  do  well  for  you 
in  the  future. 

No  group  will  be  pre-packaged  or  made  up  in 
advance,  nor  will  there  be  any  "standard  pack¬ 
ages."  Each  one  will  have  my  own  personal  care 
and  attention,  with  additional  input  from  Ray 
Merena  and  Dave  Bowers,  a  situation  which  is  a 
bit  unusual  in  the  present  era  of  computerization 
and  impersonal  activities.  Here  at  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  we  care,  a  difference  which  is 
important! 

Each  coin  will  be  separately  packaged,  clearly 
marked  as  to  grade  and  price,  and  will  be  itemized 
on  the  invoice.  Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  not 
only  for  the  package  in  its  entirety  but  any  and 
all  individual  coins  within  the  package.  If,  after 
receiving  your  package  of  the  coins  you  are  not 
completely  delighted  with  the  pieces  I  have 
selected,  their  prices,  and  their  grades,  you  have 
a  full  30  days  to  return  all  or  part  for  instant  cash 
refund.  I  am  not  satisfied  until  you  are,  and  Dave 
Bowers  and  Ray  Merena  also  insist  that  you  be 
pleased.  Further,  each  and  every  coin  is  guar¬ 
anteed  authentic  forever. 

I  intend  each  package  to  be  a  good  deal  for  you. 
Although  our  regular  prices,  as  listed  in  our  Rare 
Coin  Review  and  elsewhere,  have  resulted  in 
numerous  "sold-out"  situations,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  more  than  our  regular  excellent  values!  As 
noted,  each  and  every  package  contains  coins 
which,  if  purchased  separately  from  us,  would 
cost  you  at  least  10%  more!  So,  you  get  a  special 
added  value! 

Take  your  pick  of  the  following  packages.  Give 
me  a  call  or  send  me  your  remittance  by  mail. 
It  will  take  me  a  week  or  two  to  make  up  your 
package  for,  as  I  have  mentioned,  no  packages 
are  made  up  in  advance.  Your  guarantee  starts 
from  the  time  you  actually  receive  the  coins. 

LIBERTY  WALKING  HALF  DOLLAR  PACK¬ 


AGES:  Will  contain  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars 
of  the  1934-1947  era,  all  MS-63  or  MS-63/65,  with 
each  coin  being  a  different  issue.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  American  series,  and  such 
a  package  will  give  you  a  head  start  on  a  really 
nice  collection:  Special  Package  SP-1  $1,100.  (Will 
contain  at  least  $1,000  worth  at  our  individual 
prices,  as  noted— all  packages  have  the  same  in¬ 
crement);  Special  Package  SP-2  $2,500.  As 
preceding,  but  each  coin  is  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65;  Special  Package  SP-3  $1,000; 
Special  Package  SP-4  $2,500;  Special  Package  SP-5 
$5,000. 

SPECIAL  MORGAN  DOLLAR  PACKAGES: 

Morgan  silver  dollars  of  the  1878  to  1904  era  are 
certainly  among  the  most  popular  of  all  series  with 
collectors.  Your  package  will  contain  different 
coins,  without  duplication,  and  will  be  a  very  nice 
start  on  a  specialized  collection.  I  offer  packages 
in  two  different  grade  classifications,  so  take  your 
pick.  Of  course,  with  the  MS-63  and  MS-63/65 
grades  you  get  more  coins  for  the  money.  Use  this 
as  a  nice  way  to  put  aside  a  Morgan  dollar 
package  for  the  future  or  to  start  a  really  great  col¬ 
lection!  The  following  packages  contain  coins 
graded  MS-63  or  MS-63/65:  Special  Package  SP-6 
$1,000;  Special  Package  SP-7  $2,500;  Special 
Package  SP-8  $5,000;  Special  Package  SP-9 
$10,000;  the  following  packages  contain  coins 
graded  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65: 
Special  Package  SP-10  $2,500;  Special  Package 
SP-11  $5,000;  Special  Package  SP-12  $10,000; 
Special  Package  SP-1 3  $25,000. 

SPECIAL  COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR 
PACKAGES:  Commemorative  half  dollars  from  the 
"classic"  or  early  era,  circa  1892-1946.  A  really 
nifty  start  on  a  beautiful  collection.  Each  package 
contains  coins  which  are  different;  no  duplicates. 
All  are  different  design  types.  If  you  want  to  have 
some  sets  or  mintmark  varieties  included,  please 
let  me  know  this  when  you  place  your  order. 
Otherwise,  each  collection  is  suitable  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  on  a  type  set— which  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular  way  to  go.  The  following  packages  con¬ 
tain  coins  in  MS-63  or  MS-63/65  grades:  Special 
Package  SP-14  $1,000;  Special  Package  SP-1 5 
$2,400;  Special  Package  SP-1 6  $5,000;  Special 
Package  SP-1 7  $10,000;  the  following  packages 
contain  coins  that  are  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65:  Special  Package  SP-18  $1,000; 
Special  Package  SP-1 9  $2,500;  Special  Package 
SP-20  $5,000;  Special  Package  SP-21  $10,000; 
Special  Package  SP-22  $25,000. 

SPECIAL  $20  DOUBLE  EAGLE  PACKAGES: 
This  package  will  contain  20th-century  gold  dou¬ 
ble  eagles  of  the  Liberty  and  Saint-Gaudens  types, 
different  date  or  mintmark  varieties  without 
duplication,  MS-63  to  MS-63/65.  These  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  in  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  I  have  to  examine  a  dozen  or 
more  to  find  one  that's  just  right!  The  following 
packages  are  offered:  Special  Package  SP-23 
$5,000;  Special  Package  SP-24  $10,000;  Special 
Package  SP-25  $25,000. 

SPECIAL  "TYPE  SET"  PACKAGES:  Start  a  20th 
century  type  set,  MS-63  or  better,  and  then  go 
back  in  time  to  the  19th  century  as  well.  Each 
package  will  contain  different  design  types  of 
pre-1950  coins,  in  grades  from  MS-63  to  MS-65, 
the  copper,  nickel,  and  silver  series.  This  is  a  dan¬ 
dy  way  to  begin  a  truly  meaningful  collection! 


Take  your  pick  of  the  following:  Special  Package 
SP-26  $1,000;  Special  Package  SP-27  $2,500; 
Special  Package  SP-28  $5,000;  Special  Package 
SP-29  $10,000;  Special  Package  SP-30  $25,000; 
Special  Package  SP-31  $50,000. 

TOM  BECKER'S  "BLUE  RIBBON"  COIN 
PACKAGES:  If  you  want  to  skim  the  cream  from 
some  of  my  recent  purchases  and  acquire  scarce 
and  rare  issues  in  higher  grades,  let  me  send  you 
a  "grab  bag"  package  which  will  contain  items 
in  various  series,  from  half  cents  to  gold  coins. 
Whenever  I  buy  an  important  collection  or  an 
estate,  people  often  ask  me  questions  such  as, 
"Tom,  what  are  some  of  the  highlights?  Can  I 
'cherry  pick'  before  these  coins  are  offered 
elsewhere?"  Now,  by  means  of  this  package  you 
can  indeed  "cherry  pick"!  Or,  if  you  prefer,  just 
give  me  a  call  and  we  can  talk  about  the  contents 
of  the  package  before  you  order— because  when 
you  call  I  will  know  exactly  what  I  have  on  hand. 
Either  way,  give  this  a  try!  The  following  packages 
are  available:  Special  Package  SP-32  $5,000; 
Special  Package  SP-33  $10,000;  Special  Package 
SP-34  $25,000;  Special  Package  SP-35  $50,000; 
Special  Package  SP-36  $100,000. 

A  TREASURE  FOR  THE  FUTURE:  Have  you 
ever  wondered  what  an  ideal  gift  would  be  for 
your  children  or  grandchildren— or  perhaps  for 
an  honored  business  associate  or  friend?  A  hob¬ 
by  can  make  the  difference  between  happiness 
and  boredom.  And,  there  is  no  doubt  that  pursu¬ 
ing  a  hobby  makes  time  pass  quickly,  makes  it 
possible  to  make  new  friends,  and  appeals  to 
anyone  with  an  intellectual  turn  of  mind.  With 
each  of  the  following  Special  Packages  I  will  in¬ 
clude  a  nice  beginning  numismatic  library,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  books  by  Q.  David  Bowers: 
The  History  of  United  States  Coinage  (a  $39  value); 
U.S.  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  (a  $37 
value);  High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment 
(a  $9.95  value);  and  several  others,  totaling  over 
$100  in  extra  value!  Further,  for  each  package  we 
offer  we  will  give  the  recipient  a  subscription  to 
our  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues.  In  other 
words,  I  will  do  my  best  to  launch  them  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  collecting  career.  The  coins  in  each 
package  will  be  in  MS-63  or  better  condition,  will 
be  attractive  in  each  instance  and  will  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  designs.  I  will  offer  a  variety  of  things,  in¬ 
cluding  such  areas  as  obsolete  denominations, 
commemoratives,  and  the  like.  My  object  will  be 
to  provide  a  package  which  is  truly  interesting  to 
the  recipient,  while,  at  the  same  time,  being 
numismatically  desirable.  Of  course,  each 
package  comes  with  our  regular  30-day  money 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Such  a  package  can 
be  a  real  treasure  for  the  future  for  a  valued 
relative,  friend,  or  associate.  Here  is  truly  a  gift 
that  keeps  on  giving!  Take  your  pick  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Special  Package  SP-32  $1,000;  Special 
Package  SP-33  $2,500;  Special  Package  SP-34 
$5,000;  Special  Package  SP-35  $10,000. 

So,  that's  it  in  the  way  of  Special  Packages.  Send 
me  your  order  and  I'll  do  the  rest!  As  noted,  I 
guarantee  you'll  be  absolutely  delighted! 


Sincerely  yours, 
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method  you  can  obtain  Morgan  silver  dollars,  com- 
memoratives,  Walking  Liberty  halves,  or  other  coins  of  your 
choice  on  a  regular  basis.  This  eliminates  the  sold-out  situa¬ 
tion  completely  and,  over  a  period  of  time,  will  enable  you 
to  build  a  beautiful  collection  of  which  you  will  truly  be 
proud. 

Special  ''packages"  are  featured  in  this  Rare  Coin 
Review.  This  issue  is  going  to  press  toward  the  end  of 
August,  and  by  the  time  it  appears  we  will  have  had  a 
chance  to  sort,  classify,  grade,  and  price  our  purchases  at 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  Convention  (held  in 
Baltimore  in  August),  plus  pick  out  items  from  the  steady 
flow  of  estates,  collections,  and  other  properties  we  acquire 
here  in  New  Hampshire,  deep  in  the  heart  of  New  England. 
The  result  will  be  many  coins  which  will  not  be  listed  in¬ 
dividually  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review,  but  which  will  be 
available  for  the  packages  I  put  together.  Each  package 
comes  with  our  regular  guarantee:  you  have  30  full  days 
to  be  sure  that  each  and  every  coin  is  in  the  grade  you  want, 
has  the  appearance  you  want,  and  is  priced  as  you  want 
it  to  be.  No  guarantee  could  be  fairer.  Year  in  and  year  out, 
we  have  offered  packages  of  various  sorts  on  an  occasional 
basis  (we  don't  always  have  the  time  to  do  this  so,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  no  packages  were  listed  in  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue).  If  you  want  to  buy  a  nice  group  of  coins  to  start  a 
collection,  or  if  you  want  to  buy  some  pieces  to  put  away 
for  your  children  or  grandchildren,  or  if  you  simply  want 
to  get  a  really  nifty  deal  and  make  your  coin-buying  dollar 
go  further,  then  check  out  the  packages  I  offer.  Each  one 
comes  with  a  special  discount— just  like  icing  on  a  cake! 

I  encourage  you  to  use  the  telephone  to  reserve  coins, 
as  noted,  or  to  ask  me  any  questions  you  wish.  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  you  to  even  begin  a  letter  you  can  be  discuss¬ 
ing  with  me  whatever  you  have  in  mind— the  coin  market, 
grading,  what  we  have  available  in  commemorative  half 
dollars,  or  whatever  else  interests  you.  Ours  is  a  personal 
service,  and  helping  you  build  your  collection  and  answer¬ 
ing  your  questions  is  precisely  what  we  are  here  for.  I  men¬ 
tion  at  this  point  that  I  am  not  paid  on  a  commission  basis. 
Whether  you  spend  $10,000  when  you  call  me  or  whether 
you  spend  nothing  at  all  has  no  effect  on  my  paycheck.  So, 

I  am  not  under  pressure  to  sell,  sell,  sell.  I  enjoy  my  work 
here,  as  do  the  others  in  our  Order  Department,  and  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  our  clients  "out  there"  who 
receive  our  publications.  The  nice  comments  we  receive 
are  important  to  us,  and  we  all  appreciate  the  many  fine 
letters  we  receive  each  month.  Now,  a  few  comments  on 
another  subject... 

The  modest  sum  of  $35  will  make  you  a  subscriber  to 
an  entire  panorama  oi  interesting  numismatic  publications. 
First  of  all,  you  will  get  six  issues  of  our  Rare  Coin  Review, 
which,  with  a  cover  price  of  $3  each,  amounts  to  $18  worth 
of  these.  Second,  you  will  get  10  or  more  issues  of  our 
Special  Coin  Letter,  which  with  a  $2  cover  price  each 
amounts  to  at  least  $20.  Already  you  are  at  the  $38  level, 
all  this  fora  $35  subscription.  But,  wait!  You  will  also  receive 
the  next  six  auction  catalogues  issued  by  our  related  firm. 
Auction  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  catalogues  which  sell 
for  $10  per  copy  or  more,  giving  you  a  further  value  of  at 
least  $60!  Add  all  this  up,  and  it  comes  to  about  $100  per 
year.  All  of  this  can  be  yours  for  $35.  So,  if  this  Rare  Coin 
Review  is  reaching  you  as  a  sample  issue,  and  if  you  want 
to  receive  our  continuing  publications,  send  us  your  $35 
remittance  today.  If  there  is  a  better  value  available  in  the 
coin  field  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  One  more  comment 


is  in  order:  we  solicit  subscriptions  only  from  active 
numismatists.  We  do  not  want— repeat,  do  not  want- 
subscriptions  from  those  who  are  not  active  buyers,  for  it 
costs  us  much,  much  more  than  $35  per  year  to  produce, 
print,  and  mail  all  of  these  fine  publications  to  you!  So,  if 
you  are  just  casual  in  your  interest  in  coins,  please  do  not 
subscribe!  However,  if  you  are  an  active  customer,  please 
stay  on  board  and  send  us  your  subscription. 

Check  through  this  issue  carefully.  If  you  are  an  old-timer 
on  our  mailing  list— and  some  of  our  clients  date  back  to 
the  early  1950s  when  Dave  Bowers  first  hung  out  his  "Pro¬ 
fessional  Numismatist"  sign— then  you  know  the  quality, 
value,  and  service  to  expect.  However,  if  you  are  new  to 
our  firm,  and  this  is  your  very  first  Rare  Coin  Review,  and 
if  you  haven't  ordered  from  us  before,  I  invite  you  to  send 
your  order  in— or  to  telephone  me  to  reserve  whatever  you 
want. 

The  famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison  Test  has 

never  been  successfully  challenged,  but  I  invite  you  to  try! 
After  you  receive  an  order  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  you 
are  encouraged  to  compare  the  coins  received,  item  by 
item,  from  those  available  from  any  other  source.  You  have 
to  make  an  in-person  comparison  of  the  coins  we  deliver, 
for  comparing  them  to  prices  advertised  by  others  (but  not 
delivered  to  you  or  seen  by  you)  without  examining  the 
quality  is  not  meaningful.  You  have  30  full  days  to  do  this! 
If  you  do  not  agree  that  the  value  delivered  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  is  the  very  best  that  you  can  buy 
anywhere,  just  return  the  coins  and  I  will  give  you  an  in¬ 
stant  refund!  You  might  think  that  I  am  taking  a  big  chance 
by  making  this  challenge.  But,  if  history  repeats  itself— which 
it  has  a  way  of  doing— not  one  single  coin  will  be  returned 
to  me  as  a  result  of  an  unfavorable  comparison! 

Many  really  wonderful  coins  await  you  in  the  following 
pages.  Colonials,  half  cents,  large  cents,  Lincoln  cents.  Liber¬ 
ty  Seated  silver  coins.  Barber  coins.  Mercury  dimes.  Stand¬ 
ing  Liberty  quarters,  Washington  quarters,  commemorative 
half  dollars,  the  ever-popular  Morgan  and  Peace  dollars, 
gold  coins— you  name  it,  and  we  probably  have  it  listed! 
In  addition,  Sandi  Scott,  manager  of  our  Publications 
Department,  has  prepared  a  dandy  listing  of  numismatic 
books  for  sale.  "You  can't  tell  the  players  without  a  pro¬ 
gram,"  it  has  been  said.  Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  enjoy  the 
coin  hobby  unless  you  know  what  the  coin  hobby  is  all 
about!  If  you  plan  to  spend  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  rare 
coins  during  the  next  year  or  two,  then  plan  to  spend  at 
least  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  books! 

Whether  you  are  buying,  selling,  or  just  learning  about 
coins,  consider  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  to  be,  as  we 
say  in  our  motto,  "Your  friends  in  the  rare  coin  business." 
We  offer  you  personal  service,  guaranteed  quality,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  appreciation  for  the  business  you  send  our 
way.  Here  in  New  Hampshire  we  believe  in  the  Yankee 
concept  of  value.  We  want  you  to  receive  a  full  measure 
of  worth  for  each  item  you  order.  Toward  this  end,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  keep  you  pleased,  not  only  in  the  minimum 
sense  of  the  word  but  to  keep  you  sufficiently  pleased  that 
you  will,  like  so  many  of  our  other  clients,  keep  coming 
back  for  more  coins  year  after  year. 

I  look  forward  to  your  order. 

Thomas  j.  Becker 

Senior  Numismatist  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 
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Leading  By  Example 


The  following  editorial  by  David  Harper  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  four  of  "Numismatic  News, "  issue 
of  July  2,  1985.  We  were  not  expecting  it  and  were 
as  surprised  as  anyone.  We  share  it  with  you 
herewith: 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  traditional 
numismatic  hobby  in  the  1980s  is  the  estrange¬ 
ment  of  the  investment-oriented  person  from 
those  facets  of  coin  collecting  on  which  the  hob¬ 
by  was  built  over  the  past  century  and  a  half. 

Increasingly,  the  first-time  buyer  of  a  collecti¬ 
ble  coin  is  asking,  "What  will  this  be  worth  in  a 
year?"  rather  than,  "What's  the  story?...  Why  is 
the  coin  collectible?" 

And  all  too  often  the  person  from  whom  the 
coin  is  being  bought  is  unable  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tion  which  does  not  pertain  to  that  specimen's 
investment  particulars. 

A  noteworthy  exception  is  Q.  David  Bowers. 
With  the  recent  publication  of  his  monograph  The 
Compleat  Collector,  Bowers  has  taken  a  decisive 
step  toward  bridging  the  gap  between  the  investor 
and  the  collector.  This  booklet  should  be 
packaged  with  every  purchase  of  a  Saint-Caudens 
$20  or  "investment-grade"  silver  dollar  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  every  numismatic 
investor. 

While  Bowers'  work  recognizes  that  profit 
potential  is  one  of  the  primary  forces  in  coin  col¬ 
lecting,  he  tries  to  show  that  the  very  factors  which 
make  a  coin  valuable  are  also  worth  study  by  the 
investor— even  if  only  for  the  investor  to  under¬ 
stand  why  numismatics  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
worthy  medium  for  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  capital. 

But  Bowers  urges  the  novice  numismatist  to  go 
beyond  the  dollars  and  cents  of  a  coin's  value  to 
appreciate  the  art,  history,  and  romance  which 
rare  coins  represent,  and  the  pride  of  ownership 
which  they  can  instill.  At  the  bottom  line,  he  is 
asking  the  reader  to  enjoy  all  of  these  aspects  of 
coins— to  become  a  "compleat  collector." 

Bowers'  message  comes  through  in  an  easy,  in¬ 
formal  manner,  aided  by  the  generous  applica¬ 
tion  of  personal  anecdotes  and  insights.  The 
esoteric  arguments  which  could  easily  turn  off  an 
investment-oriented  person  have  been 
abandoned.  In  their  place  is  a  front-porch  con¬ 
versational  manner  to  put  the  reader  at  ease  and 
allow  the  author  to  make  his  points  without 
pretention  or  talking  down.  A  non-collector  who 
has  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  hobby  by  an 
interest  in  investment  will  be  drawn  closer  and 
may  eventually  be  "converted"  through  means 
such  as  this. 

Dave  Bowers  is  one  of  the  country's  most  suc¬ 
cessful  rare  coin  dealers.  He  was  successful  30 
years  ago  when  the  emphasis  was  on  filling  "pen¬ 
ny  boards,"  completing  type  sets,  and  pursuing 
die  varieties,  and  he  is  successful  today  when  the 
emphasis  is  on  hair-splitting  accuracy  in  grading 
and  the  analysis  of  current  and  future  market 
trends.  The  success  can  be  at  least  partially  laid 
to  such  efforts  as  The  Crjmpleat  Collector.  Surpris¬ 
ingly  few  of  his  colleagues  and  would-be  com- 
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petitors  in  the  business  end  of  numismatics  have 
realized  the  basic  common  sense  of  trying  to  con¬ 
vert  investors  to  collectors.  Unless  a  person 
realizes  there  is  more  to  coin  collecting  than 
return  on  investment,  he  will  forsake  his  numis¬ 
matic  investments  for  some  other  medium  within 
a  short  time  and  the  dealer  will  lose  a  potentially 
long-term  customer. 

As  pointed  out  in  recent  news  stories  in 
Numismatic  News,  the  telemarketing  of  rare  or 
purportedly  rare  coins  by  salesmen  with  little  or 
no  numismatic  background  has  become  a  major 
factor  in  the  numismatic  marketplace.  So  has  the 
offering  of  common  and/or  lower-grade  coins  at 
inflated  prices  in  general  circulation  newspapers 
and  magazines. 


This  new  wave  of  coin  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques— seemingly  geared  to  bringing  in  the  new 
investor  at  the  upper  end  of  the  value  scale,  rather 
than  the  traditional  grass  roots  level— can  be  a 
boon  or  a  bane  to  the  hobby/industry.  Whether 
the  first-time  numismatic  investor  moves  on  to 
penny  stocks  and  pork  bellies  in  six  months  or 
a  year,  or  whether  he  becomes  a  life-long  collect 
or  will  largely  depend  on  the  efforts  of  those  in 
the  dealer  fraternity. 

With  The  Compleat  Collector,  Bowers  has  put 
in  black-on-white  his  statement  that  the  traditional 
numismatic  hobby  has  much  to  offer  beyond  the 
dollars  and  cents  of  dollars  and  cents. 

It  would  behoove  the  rest  of  us  to  follow  his 
lead.  □ 


y 
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Coins  For  Sale 

Early  American 


1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Variety  with  period  after 
GEORCIVS.  Seven  strings  to  the  harp  on  the 
reverse.  Choice  Uncirculated.  A  splendid 
specimen  which  possesses  nearly  full  original 
mint  red  color,  accented  here  and  there  by 
some  toning  areas,  as  usually  seen.  An  in¬ 
teresting  exception  to  the  rule  that  "colonial 
coins  cannot  be  found  in  Uncirculated  con¬ 
dition."  Buy  it  for  . 895.00 


1785  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  obverse  combined 
with  George  III  reverse,  a  muling  by  Machin's 
Mills.  Very  Good  to  Fine,  with  characteristic 
weaknesses  as  struck  (and  as  illustrated),  due 
to  the  desire  to  produce  coppers  which  ap¬ 
peared  "worn"  in  order  to  aid  in  their 
circulation. 

The  obverse  die  is  a  crudely  executed  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  contemporary  British  halfpenny,  with 
the  lettering  poorly  spaced  and  very  irregular, 
reminiscent  of  the  obverse  of  Vermont 
Ryder-30  and  quite  possibly  by  the  same  in¬ 
ept  hand.  The  reverse  is  from  the  famous  IM¬ 
MUNE  COLUMBIA  die  whose  best-known  ap¬ 
pearance  is  also  related  to  Vermont:  the 
reverse  of  Ryder-1  in  the  Vermont  series.  As 
such,  this  rarity  is  often  collected  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  cabinet  of  Vermont  coppers, 
representing  as  it  does  a  related  muling.  In  the 
same  vein,  Ryder-Richardson  39  is  a  related 
muling  and  combines  a  Connecticut  obverse 
with  a  Vermont  reverse,  also  a  product  of 
Machin's  Mills.  In  Scott's  Catalogue  and  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins,  1976  edi¬ 
tion  (the  last  edition  published),  this  issue  is 
listed. on  page  34  as  No.  C-265,  is  unpriced, 
and  is  designated  as  just  7  to  9  pieces  known 
to  exist . 2,350.00 

1785  Vermont.  Ryder-2.  VERMONTS  spelling  in 
legend.  Sun  over  mountains  or  "landscape" 
design.  Fine  to  Very  Fine.  Full,  sharp  date,  and 
with  most  of  the  obverse  legend  available,  an 
exception  being  the  upper  left  quadrant  which 
is  weak  (as  is  the  corresponding  part  on  the 
reverse).  Dark  brown  planchet  with  some 
typical  marks.  Late  state  of  the  dies  with  a 
massive  break  through  the  plow  .  .  .495.00 

1786  Vermont.  Ryder-8.  VERMONTENSIUM 

spelling.  Last  variety  in  the  landscape  se¬ 
quence.  As  a  die  variety,  considerably  scarcer 
than  Ryder-6  or  Ryder-7.  About  Good  $65; 
Very  Fine-Extremely  Fine,  struck  on  a  plan¬ 
chet  clipped  (as  made)  at  the  left  edge. 
Condition-wise,  an  outstanding  example,  with 
the  obverse  seemingly  better  than  the  Ryder- 
Richardson  plate  coin  . 975.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-9.  "Baby  Head"  variety. 
VF-EF.  Fully  struck,  with  full  legend  and  date. 
A  few  scattered  planchet  flaws  are  observed, 
most  notably  one  at  the  top  of  the  reverse. 
One  of  the  finest  known  specimens  of  this 
famous  issue . 2,995.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-9.  Baby  Head  variety  as 
preceding.  Fine  grade.  Some  planchet  fissures 
on  obverse  and  reverse.  Medium  brown  col¬ 
oration.  As  illustrated . 1,295.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-9.  Baby  Head  variety.  A 
final  specimen.  Fine  with  a  mint-caused  plan¬ 
chet  clip  at  lower  left.  Unusually  smooth  sur¬ 
faces.  The  date  is  very  bold . 1,495.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-10.  Mailed  Bust  Left,  a  copy 
of  the  contemporary  halfpennies  of  George  11. 
Very  Fine.  Some  planchet  porosity,  as  always 
seen,  but  without  major  fissures  or  other 
problems.  Bold  date  and  inscriptions.  A  superb 
(for  the  issue)  coin  which  will  delight  the  Ver¬ 
mont  specialist . 995.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-10.  Mailed  Bust  Left  as 
preceding.  Very  Fine.  With  a  slightly  smoother 
planchet  than  the  preceding,  exceedingly  well 
defined,  but  with  a  few  small  planchet  flaws, 
as  illustrated.  Another  superb  piece  that  will 
highlight  an  advanced  cabinet  of  Vermont 
coinage . 945.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-10.  Mailed  Bust  Left.  A  final 
example.  Fine  to  Very  Fine.  Some  planchet 
irregularities,  as  made,  especially  at  the  right 
reverse  border.  Another  outstanding  example, 
although  not  of  the  calibre  of  the  preceding 
two  . 895.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  Mailed  Bust  Left.  A 
companion  issue  to  the  preceding,  but  from 
different  dies.  Very  Fine,  but  with  a  massive 
planchet  flaw  at  the  center  of  the  obverse  (as 
made).  The  peripheral  inscriptions  on  the 
obverse  are  quite  bold,  while  on  the  reverse 
there  is  weakness  at  the  top  section.  The  date 
is  sharp.  Medium  brown  coloration.  Apart 
from  the  obverse  flaw,  this  is  one  of  the  nicest 
examples  of  Ryder-11  to  be  offered  in  recent 
times . 495.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  Small  planchet.  Very 
Fine.  Here  is  an  interesting  piece  of 
numismatic  curiosa.  The  planchet  from  which 
this  piece  was  struck  was  severely  undersized, 
as  illustrated,  and  during  the  striking  process 
did  not  spread  very  much.  As  a  result,  what 
we  have  is  a  "miniature"  Vermont  coin  with 
an  incomplete  periphery  but  with  a  very  sharp 
central  section.  It  is  possible  that  the  issue  may 
have  been  overstruck  on  a  foreign  minor  coin, 
but  no  evidences  of  an  undertype  are  visible. 
A  fascinating  piece  for  the  specialist,  and  a  coin 
which  is  in  excellent  condition  for  the  R-1 1 

variety  . 1,295.00 

1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  Double  struck.  Struck 
once,  then  struck  again  about  15%  off  center, 
with  the  result  that  parts  of  INDE  appear  twice 
as  do  certain  other  segments  of  the  legend. 
Very  Good  to  Fine,  with  some  planchet  ir¬ 
regularities  around  the  border.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  item! . 395.00 


1787  Vermont.  Ryder-12.  Mailed  Bust  Right.  Fine 
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to  \'ery  Fine.  Medium  brown  planchet.  The 
reverse  is  in  shallow  relief,  as  the  dies  were 
made  this  way  . 395.00 

Note  R>der-12  is  oTten  se«n  overstruck  on  Nova  Con- 
stellalio  coppers,  although  in  the  present  instance  no  under- 
type  ot  any  kirtd  is  visible 


1787  Vermont.  Ryder-13.  The  famous  BRITAN¬ 
NIA  variety.  VF.  (grading  by  obverse  only  on 
this  variety;  the  reverse  is  always  indistinct,  for 
it  was  struck  from  a  die  deliberately  made  this 
way)  $285;  EF  (obverse  grade),  as  illustrated. 
One  of  the  sharper  specimens  we  have  seen 
of  this,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  Ver¬ 
mont  issues . 495.00 

Note:  Ryder-13  seemsto  have  been  an  unintended  muling 
of  a  Vermont  obverse  (not  used  elsewhere  in  the  series, 
however)  with  a  reverse  die  intended  for  an  imitation  British 
halfpenny.  In  order  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  such  imita¬ 
tions,  the  dies  were  deliberately  made  in  low  relief  and  with 
many  indistinct  features,  so  that  the  freshly  minted  pieces 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  circulation  for  some  time,  thus 
giving  evidence  of  their  acceptibility.  A  Machin's  Mills  pro¬ 
duct,  as  are  cither  later  Vermont  pieces. 


1788  Vermont.  Ryder-16.  Mailed  Bust  Right.  This 
issue  is  the  most  frequently  seen  of  all  later 
Vermont  pieces  and,  as  such,  makes  a  nice 
"type"  coin,  but  with  some  old  marks  at  the 
center  of  the  obverse  (bear  in  mind  that 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed).  Very  Fine,  double 
struck  on  the  reverse,  with  LIB  appearing 
twice,  once  on  the  shield  and  once  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  position,  an  interesting  mint  error!  $595; 
Very  Fine-Extremely  Fine,  as  illustrated  here, 
medium  brown  planchet.  An  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  issue . 595.00 


1788  Vermont.  Ryder-25.  Good  to  VC  $95;  VC 
to  Fine,  overstruck  on  an  Irish  halfpenny  (and 
with  parts  of  the  undertype  legend  showing 
at  the  lower  left  obverse) . 165.00 

1788  Vermont.  Ryder-27.  Mailed  Bust  Right.  With 
three  six-pointed  stars  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse.  Popular  type  issue.  VF  $495;  VF-EF, 
double  struck,  with  VERMON  and  INDE  ET  ap¬ 
pearing  twice,  as  illustrated . 695.00 


1788  Vermont.  Ryder-31.  GEORCIVS  III  REX 
obverse.  A  beautiful  specimen  with  the 
obverse  grading  Very  Fine.  The  reverse,  as  is 
characteristic  of  all  R-31  specimens,  is  in¬ 
distinct  in  many  areas.  A  prize  rarity  for  the 
Vermont  specialist . 795.00 

Note:  Here  is  another  inadvertent  muling  made  at  Machin's 
Mills.  The  obverse  was  intended  for  use  on  a  counterfeit 
British  halfpenny  of  the  era,  while  the  reverse  is  a  Vermont 
die.  The  same  reverse  was  muled  with  others,  including 
Ryder-29  and  Richardson- Ryder  39,  the  latter  having  a  Con¬ 
necticut  obverse  by  Machin's  Mills. 


1788  Connecticut.  Miller  4.1  K.  Mailed  Bust  Right. 
Spectacularly  double  struck  with  the  obverse 
blending  into  the  reverse,  and  with  the  entire 
planchet  distended  as  a  result  of  the  error.  The 
obverse  in  particular  is  startling  in  appearance 
and  shows  the  seated  figure  in  an  inverted 
position  emerging  from  the  neck  of  the  male 
portrait!  Here  is  a  "once  in  a  lifetime"  error 
for  the  Connecticut  specialist,  a  prize  piece 
which  has  few  if  any  equals.  Add  to  that  the 


A  Small  Hoard  of  Scarce  Canadian  Dimes 


The  1948  dinne  is  by  far  the  scarcest  of  the  modern  issues  of  this  popular  series.  With 
a  mintage  of  fewer  than  half  a  million  pieces,  it  is  the  "king”  of  the  type,  much  like 
the  1909-S  V.D.B.  is  the  most  popular  Lincoln  cent. 

Recently  we  were  presented  with  the  opportunity  to  buy  an  original  roll  of  50  of  these 
coins.  We  examined  the  group  and  declined  to  make  the  purchase.  However,  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  we  were  allowed  to  pick  and  choose,  a  method  we  always  use  when  buy¬ 
ing,  we  would  buy  some  of  the  coins.  Our  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  from  this  group 
of  50  coins  we  selected  the  15  best  pieces.  Each  will  grade  a  full  Select  BU,  MS-63  or 
b^'tter  with  beautiful  frosty  devices. 

One  current  catalogue  suggests  that  these  coins  are  worth  $130  each.  One  would 
think  that  because  of  the  choice  quality  of  each  coin  they  would  be  worth  more,  but 
you  ran  add  one  to  your  collection  for  just  $1 19.  Limit  one  per  customer. 


condition  of  the  piece,  EF,  and  you'll  come 
up  with  a  first  class  item! . 1,995.00 


1787  Transposed  Arrows 
Massachusetts  Cent 


1787  Massachusetts  cent.  Transposed  arrows 
variety.  This  is  the  Virgil  Brand  specimen 
which  appeared  as  Lot  960  in  Part  II  of  the 
Virgil  Brand  Collection  offered  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  in  1984.  The 
pedigree  is  illustrious.  Brand  obtained  it  from 
the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  and  entered  it  as 
inventory  No.  46,235  in  December  1908. 
Earlier  this  coin  appeared  in  the  Charles  1. 
Bushnell  Collection  catalogue.  Lot  778,  sold 
by  the  Chapman  brothers  in  1882. 

Very  Good  to  Fine.  Dark  suifaces  with  light 
porosity.  A  few  rim  marks  are  evident. 

In  common  with  other  issues  of  the  year,  the 
obverse  features  the  standing  figure  of  an  In¬ 
dian,  with  a  bow  in  his  right  hand  and  an  ar¬ 
row  in  his  left.  The  inscription  COMMON 
WEALTH  is  divided  to  the  left  and  right.  The 
reverse  of  a  normal  Massachusetts  copper,  of 
which  this  is  not  one,  consists  of  an  eagle 
displayed  with  the  word  MASSACHUSETTS 
above  and  the  date  1787  below.  On  the 
eagle's  breast  appears  the  word  CENT  in 
sunken  or  incuse  letters.  On  a  normal  piece, 
arrows  appear  in  the  eagle's  talons  on  the  right 
side  of  the  coin,  and  a  branch  apjx'ars  on  the 
left  side.  On  the  present  coin,  the  transfiosed 
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arrows  variety,  there  are  several  differences. 
The  arrows  appear  on  the  left  side  of  the  coin, 
not  the  right;  the  branch  appears  on  the  right 
side  of  the  coin,  not  the  left;  and  the  word 
CENT  is  raised  above  the  shield  (although  in 
the  specimen  offered  here  only  parts  of  the 
first  and  last  letters  are  readable). 

It  is  the  present  writer's  opinion  that  this 
variety  is  not  a  normal  issue.  Examples  seen 
have  weighed  more  than  regular 
Massachusetts  coppers.  And,  as  noted,  the 
legends  differ.  The  most  likely  explanation  is 
that  it  was  made  as  a  pattern,  perhaps  before 
the  mint  began  operations  or  perhaps  outside 
of  the  mint  by  a  diecutter.  However,  no 
documentation  exists  to  support  this.  The 
obverse  die  was  subsequently  combined  with 
reverses  A,  C,  and  E  for  regular  coinage  in 
quantity.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  piece 
is  indeed  a  regular  issue  but  just  a  variant,  but 
as  no  other  variant  exists  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  series  of  1787  and  1788  cents  and  half 
cents,  and  as  the  weight  is  heavier  than  usual, 
the  pattern  status  seems  reasonable.  Again 
here  is  an  American  numismatic  mystery. 

The  1787  transposed  arrows  Massachusetts 
copper  cent  has  always  been  considered  to 
be  the  highlight  of  any  specialized  collection 
in  the  series.  We  believe  that  not  more  than 
12  to  15  specimens  exist,  nearly  all  of  which 
show  extensive  wear.  A  prize  specimen  for  the 
colonial  specialist . 6,750.00 


1787  New  Jersey  copper.  Narrow  shield.  Very 
Good  $65;  Fine  $165;  variety  Maris  39-a,  VF- 
EF,  (as  illustrated),  struck  slightly  off  center. 
Very  sharply  defined.  A  prize  item  .  .395.00 


1787  Nova  Eborac  (New  York)  copper.  Variety 
with  the  reverse  seated  figure  facing  right.  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine.  Pleasing  medium  brown  plan- 
chet.  Exceptional  condition  for  this  issue, 
which  usually  comes  imperfect  and  in  lower 
grades . 1,295.00 


1787  Nova  Eborac.  Large  Head  variety.  About 
Fine  obverse.  Fine  reverse.  Some  planchet 
granularity.  Very  elusive  and  seldom  seen  in 
any  grade . 795.00 


1820  Northwest  Company  token.  Struck  in  brass. 
Holed  at  the  top  for  suspension,  as  nearly 
always  seen.  Very  Good  obverse.  Good 
reverse . 575.00 


1783  Washington  copper.  Draped  Bust.  No  but¬ 
ton  toga.  Fine  $49;  VF-EF  $125;  EF  .195.00 


Undated  Washington  Double  Head  cent.  Fine  or 
better.  Pleasing  brown  planchet.  A  genuine 
two-headed  coin! . 75.00 

(1795)  Washington  and  Security  penny.  Uncir¬ 
culated,  brown  surfaces  with  tinges  of  original 
mint  red  among  the  letters  on  the  obverse. 
Some  slight  traces  of  light  striking,  as  normal, 
on  the  hair  and  on  the  shoulder  epaulet. 
Smooth,  glossy  fields.  A  prize  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur  or  advanced  specialist  .  .  .2,495.00 

Note:  The  obverse  depicts  Washington,  while  the  reverse 
shows  an  eagle  perched  on  a  spade-shaped  shield  motif  us¬ 
ed  on  several  other  varieties  of  the  era,  most  notably  the 
1795-dated  halfpenny  issues.  The  edge  is  inscribed  AN 
ASYLUM  FOR  THE  OPPRESS'D  OF  ALL  NATIONS,  an  ironic 
notation  for  a  coin  minted  in  England— from  which  America 
had  recently  secured  its  independence  specifically  because 
of  perceived  oppression! 

Washington  SUCCESS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
token,  small-size  brass,  reeded  edge.  About 
Uncirculated  with  ample  mint  lustre.  Sharply 
struck  and  very  beautiful.  A  superb  specimen 
of  this  issue,  which  some  attribute  as  a  cam¬ 
paign  medal  for  Washington's  second 
administration . 995.00 


Collecting  Enjoyment 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  D.J.P., 
a  Long  Island  (New  York)  reader; 

"I  read  your  article  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
55.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  profound  way  with 
numismatic  writing  and  thinking.  Putting  it  sim¬ 
ply,  you  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Today  I  found 
a  1950  and  a  1934  Lincoln  cent  in  circulated 
grade.  I  paid  a  bill  and  got  them  in  change. 

"I  also  own  a  1916  McKinley  commemorative 
gold  dollar  in  MS-65  grade,  which  is  worth  several 
thousand  dollars.  If  one  figures  the  McKinley  is 
worth  $3,500,  that's  about  a  $3,499.98  difference 
in  price!  What  scared  me  is  that  I  actually  got  a 
thrill  out  of  finding  these  two  common  Lincoln 
cents. 

"Owning  the  gold  dollar  makes  me  'shake'  a 
little.  $3,500  is  a  lot  of  money  for  one  coin. 
Needless  to  say,  coin  'collecting'  has  become  sort 
of  a  gamble.  Not  knowing  what  the  market  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  makes  you  want  to  'shake.'  On  the  other 
hand,  finding  the  two  Lincoln  cents  gave  me  'col¬ 
lector  satisfaction.'  I  don't  'shake'  at  the  thought 
of  owning  them. 

"What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  coin  'collect¬ 
ing'  has  become  a  'sport.'  Which  coin  will 
become  champion?  Some  coins  will  finish  second, 
others  will  finish  last.  When  I  finally  decide  to  sell 
the  gold  dollar  I  will  set  some  money  aside,  prob¬ 
ably  to  buy  some  less  expensive  coins.  Lincoln 
cents  are  very  interesting  to  me,  and  I  hope  to 
acquire  a  set  some  day.  I  have  to  go  now,  but  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  hear  from  someone 
who  says  'invest  in  coins  for  pleasure.' 


Free  for  the  asking, 
a  brochure  about  our 

Collection 

Portfolio 

Program 

_ _ _ . 

Simply  request  ''C.P.P.  Brochure"  and  we'll 
send  you  a  booklet  which  tells  all  about  our 
popular  Collection  Portfolio  Program. ..and  how 
you  can  build  a  collection  of  silver  dollars,  com- 
memoratives,  gold  coins,  or  any  other  series— 
as  we  send  you  coins  each  month.  Try  it,  and 
you'll  like  it! 
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This  and  That 


MAIN  STREET  in  San  Francisco  was  actually 
name  after  someone!  A  new  book,  Stairway  Walks 
in  San  Francisco,  tells  us  that  Main  Street  was 
named  after  Charles  Main. 

*  m  * 

HIDDEN  TREASURE:  An  article  in  the  June  12, 
1985  issue  of  Coin  World  is  headlined  "Mobster's 
Cash  May  be  in  Hotel"  and  notes,  in  part: 

"The  legacy  of  Chicago  mobster  Al  Capone  may 
never  be  found,  despite  the  near  certainty  that  the 
93-year-old  Lexington  Hotel  on  the  city's  South 
Side,  once  Capone's  headquarters,  has  a  vault  hid¬ 
den  behind  its  walls. 

"The  hotel  was  purchased  last  year  by  the  Sun- 
bow  Foundation,  non-profit  organization  that 
trains  low-income  women  in  the  construction  and 
building  trade.  Patricia  Porter,  founder  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  foundation,  said  her  organiza¬ 
tion  cannot  search  for  the  vault,  even  if  there  is 
one.  She  has  been  considering  the  project  since 
last  January,  led  on  by  the  possibility  that  a  vault, 
concealed  behind  the  hotel's  walls,  might  be  bulg¬ 
ing  with  money.  She  mentioned  that  $50,000  in 
gold  and  certificates  was  found  in  a  house  used 
by  Capone  in  Lima,  Ohio. 

"Ms.  Porter  subsequently  learned,  however, 
that  her  foundation,  which  is  publicly  financed, 
cannot  use  money  to  look  for  hidden  vaults,  even 
though  they  might  be  filled  with  cash...  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  said  a  structural  engineer  used 
by  her  architect  surveyed  the  area  and  said  that 
the  way  the  wall  is  built  suggests  that  there  is  a 
vault  inside.  There  is  no  way,  though,  to  know 
what's  behind  the  walls  without  breaking  them 
down." 

♦  *  « 

TELEMARKETING— A  New  Method  of  Sales— A 
New  Source  of  Trouble,  reads  the  headline  in  a 
recent  advertisement  penned  by  Stanley 
Apfelbaum  of  First  Coinvestors,  the  Long  Island 
firm.  Mr.  Apfelbaum  noted,  in  part: 

'The  coin  market  is  assisted  by  the  great 
amount  of  people  who  are  being  brought  to  it  by 
telemarketing  methods...  It's  nice  to  talk  to  a  per¬ 
son  on  the  telephone  who  is  nice  to  you.  Even 
nicer  is  the  salesperson  who  promises  a  fortune 
in  a  short  time,  and  couches  it  in  such  terms  that 
top-notch  businessmen  and  professors  of 
economics  at  universities  fall  for  the  line.  It's  hard 
to  say  no! 

"I  know  of  more  than  10  firms  who  do  nothing 
but  sell  rare  coins  by  telemarketing  methods.  I 
know  the  principals  and  am  ashamed  to  tell  you 
that  some  of  them  had  their  start  with  First 
Coinvestors.  The  reason  I  am  ashamed?  Because 
these  people  prey  on  the  unwary.  They  know 
almost  nothing  of  American  numismatics— their 
libraries  consist  of  lists  of  persons  who  buy  col¬ 
lectibles  on  the  telephone— their  offices  are  staffed 
by  sales  personnel  who  are  given  crash  courses 
rx)  hcjw  to  read  a  script  carefully  and  warmly— 
they  come  and  go  as  mushrooms  bloom  at  night 
anrj  fade  in  the  daytime  and  some  of  them  are 
mc^re  pcvisonou*^  " 

•  «  * 


ANNIVERSARY:  On  April  17,  the  Hartford 
(Connecticut)  Numismatic  Society  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary.  Dave  Bowers  was  on  hand  as 
guest  speaker  for  the  evening's  banquet.  Two  days 
later,  on  April  19,  the  Boston  Numismatic  Socie¬ 
ty  celebrated  its  125th  anniversary.  William  E. 
Metcalf,  chief  curator  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  was  on  hand  to  talk  with 
about  50  members  and  to  present  a  citation  to 
BNS  president  Arthur  M.  Fitts  III. 

*  *  * 

BANKS  were  the  subject  of  an  introduction  by 
Forbes  magazine  editor  James  W.  Michaels  in 
June.  Titled  "Crime  without  Adequate  Punish¬ 
ment,"  the  editorial  noted:  "With  interest  rates 
coming  down,  is  the  wave  of  bank  failures  over? 
Don't  kid  yourself.  It  is  not  over,"  write  senior 
editors  Allan  Sloan  and  Howard  Rudnitsky  in  this 
issue's  'What  Will  the  Bank  Dicks  Do  Now?' 
Banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions  are  packed 
with  literally  hundreds  of  billions  in  bad  loans— 
more  than  their  combined  capital.  With  high  in¬ 
terest  rates  no  longer  bailing  out  the  banks  from 
these  bad  loans,  more  and  more  their  task  is  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal  government— the  taxpayer  is 
the  lender  of  last  resort.  How  did  we  get  into  this 
mess?  Simple,  say  Sloan  and  Rudnitsky.  "We 
foolishly  ignored  history  and  created  a  situation 
that  encouraged  irresponsible  lending— indeed 
almost  required  it— while  insulating  the  depository 
against  the  consequences  of  the  irresponsibility. 
We  deregulated  nearly  everything  but  the  risk. 
Crime  without  adequate  punishment.  This  is  a 
problem  that  is  only  going  to  get  worse,  the 
authors  say.  There  are  still  many  savings  and  loan 
institutions  and  commercial  banks  that  are 
doomed  to  die." 

To  this,  your  editor  says  "amen."  With  a  wild 
competitive  scramble  for  business,  with  insurance 
companies,  credit  card  companies,  and  merchan¬ 
dising  companies  deciding  they  want  to  become 
bankers,  with  small  banks  building  large  and  lavish 
facilities  in  order  to  attract  more  business,  and 
other  situations,  there  has  to  be  something  or 
someone  paying  for  all  this.  When  interest  rates 
were  high,  and  borrowers  were  being  charged 
20%  or  more,  while  savers  earned  a  mandated 
6%  or  so  on  time  deposits,  there  was  lots  of 
"margin."  But,  as  this  is  being  written  (in  June), 
the  prime  interest  rate  has  dipped  below  10%  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years.  Obviously,  responsible 
loans  cannot  be  made  for  large  amounts  at  the 
high  interest  rates  of  yesteryear.  At  the  same  time, 
the  amounts  paid  depositors  are  higher  than  years 
ago,  and  the  difference  between  interest  paid  to 
depositors  and  the  prime  rate  is  very  narrow.  All 
of  this  is  worrisome,  and  we,  like  Forbes,  feel  that 
many  savers,  pention  funds,  and  other  investors 
have  a  false  sense  of  security.  An  article  in  the 
same  Forbes  notes  that  some  institutions. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Bank  in  New  York  being 
one,  have  risky  loans  (to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries,  for  example)  for  amounts  greater 
than  their  entire  net  worth.  Obviously,  something 
is  going  to  happen  sometime. 


THE  CHICAGO  COIN  CLUB  celebrates  its 
800th  anniversary  meeting  in  September.  Con¬ 
gratulations!  Quite  a  bit  about  this  organization 
appeared  in  the  book  Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and 
His  Era.  In  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  there  was 
an  article,  'The  Grand  Mogul."  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  Don  Valenziano,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Coin  Club  Chatter  magazine,  who  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  reprint  it.  Permission 
granted.  Don,  we  appreciate  your  interest. 

*  *  ♦ 

WORK  RULES:  The  following  work  rules  were 
in  effect  over  a  century  ago  in  1852  at  the  Burnley 
Cotton  Mill  office  and  are  from  a  list  of  rules  sent 
in  by  reader  DeVere  Beach: 

1.  Godliness,  cleanliness,  and  punctuality  are 
the  necessities  of  a  good  business. 

2.  This  firm  has  reduced  the  hours  of  work,  and 
the  clerical  staff  will  now  only  have  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  between  the  hours  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  on 
weekdays. 

3.  Daily  prayers  will  be  held  each  morning  in 
the  main  office.  The  clerical  staff  will  be  present. 

4.  No  talking  is  allowed  during  business  hours. 

5.  The  craving  of  tobacco,  wines,  or  spirits  is 
a  human  weakness  and,  as  such,  is  forbidden  to 
all  members  of  the  clerical  staff. 

...  and  so  on. 

*  itc  * 

OLDIES  BUT  GOODIES.  Coin  collectors  like 
old-time  things,  and  nothing  is  more  nostalgic  than 
old-time  melodies.  A  recent  bulletin  from  Q.R.S. 
Music  Rolls,  1026  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  a  firm  which  makes  rolls  for  player  pianos, 
informs  us  that  the  best-selling  old-time  tunes  on 
piano  rolls  are:  Ain't  She  Sweet,  Alexander's 
Ragtime  Band,  Amazing  Crace,  Beer  Barrel  Polka, 
Bill  Bailey,  Blue  Danube  Waltz,  The  Entertainer, 
Five  Foot  Two— Eyes  of  Blue,  Happy  Birthday, 
How  Great  Thou  Art,  San  Francisco,  Maple  Leaf 
Rag,  and  Sweet  Georgia  Brown.  Now  you  know! 
«  «  ♦ 

ANA  REPRINT:  Ken  Bressett,  director  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  ANA  headquarters.  Box  2366,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  80901  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  new 
publication.  The  Selling  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Half 
Dollar,  by  William  D.  Hyder  and  R.W.  Colbert, 
which  the  ANA  is  offering  for  $1 .50  per  copy.  It 
is  a  limited  printing  of  just  1,000  copies,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Ken.  If  interested,  send  your  remittance 
to  ANA  headquarters  and  get  a  copy.  His  note 
didn't  say  anything  about  postage  so  we  suggest 
that  you  include  50  cents  to  help  out— make  it  $2 
total.  And,  by  the  way,  if  you  are  not  presently 
an  ANA  member,  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena 
would  be  delighted  to  sponsor  you.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  when  you  send  in  your  order  for  coins 
from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  simply  write  "send 
ANA  membership  information"  on  your  order 
blank— and  we  will  send  you  a  sign^xJ  memlx'r- 
ship  application.  Dues  are  $21  (K*r  year,  with  an 
extra  $5  due  the  first  year  for  initiation.  Don't  stmd 
us  any  money,  however— wait  until  you  get  the 
application  and  send  your  money  to  the  ANA 
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*  ♦  ♦ 

GOING  TO  THE  DOGS:  Ernie  Keusch,  a  long¬ 
time  friend  and  client  who  is  currently  working 
on  a  book  of  the  subject  of  Assay  Commission 
medals  with  researcher  Bob  Julian,  sent  us  a  note 
to  state  that  the  recumbent  creature  at  the  base 
of  the  standing  figure  illustrated  on  page  163  of 
our  Patterson  Collection  Sale  catalogue,  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  obverse  of  Lot  1605,  is  not 
a  lion,  as  we  suggested,  but,  rather,  is  a  dog.  We 
stand  corrected. 

*  *  * 

THE  JEFFCOAT  REPORT  (Box  25,  lola,  Wiscon 
sin)  notes,  in  part:  "When  we  started  this  publica¬ 
tion  two  and  one-half  years  ago,  there  was  little 
agreement  between  yours  truly  and  most  of  the 
dealers  regarding  what  I  described  as  the  over¬ 
emphasis  on  'gem  quality'  coins  as  investment. 
Most  of  the  dealers  contended  that  in  order  to 
profit  from  rare  coins  it  was  absolutely  essential 
to  buy  the  best  you  can  afford. 

"On  numerous  occasions  I  have  pointed  out 
the  fallacies  of  that  claim,  noting  the  basic 
economic  principles  coming  into  play  when 
everyone  becomes  infatuated  with  a  particular 
segment  of  an  overall  market.  I  have  also  stressed 
the  importance  of  buyer  resistance  resulting  from 
escalating  prices,  many  of  which  are  promoted 
through  artificial  means  to  higher  levels.  While 
I  concede  that  the  best-available  coins  have 
outperformed  lesser-quality  pieces  in  the  past, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  offer  bet¬ 
ter  opportunites  for  future  growth. 

"Also,  you  must  examine  the  standards  by 
which  such  performances  are  derived  in  order  to 
gain  an  accurate  comparison,  which  leads  me  to 
my  conviction  that  there  are  many  MS-60  and 
MS-63  coins  on  the  market  today  that  will  dou¬ 
ble  and  triple  in  real  terms  before  most  of  today's 
highly-touted  MS-65  pieces  show  comparable 
growth... 

"The  main  drawback  for  today's  investor  is  that 
most  aren't  willing  to  ferret  out  the  MS-60  and 
MS-63  double-  and  triple-growth  prospects, 
because  it  usually  requires  a  purchase  of  four  to 
12  times  as  many  coins  to  invest  equal  amounts 
of  money.  In  other  words,  an  investor  with  $5,000 
to  invest  is  more  likely  to  put  it  into  four  or  five 
MS-65  coins  than  40  or  50  MS-60  or  MS-63 
pieces..." 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  PRAYER:  The  following  prayer  by  Rev.  Neil 
Crawford  opened  the  1947  ANA  convention  in 
Buffalo,  New  York.  We  came  across  it  while 
checking  through  an  old  copy  of  The  Numismatist 
in  connection  with  research  for  the  Abe  Kosoff 
book: 

"Our  Father, 'we  see  in  the  faces  of  old  coins 
a  pageant  of  history.  We  see  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations.  We  see  the  prosperity  and  adversity  of 
many  dynasties,  and  we  ask  Thee  to  give  us  the 
wisdom  to  see  that  brotherhood  is  the  common 
coinage  of  mankind,  that  it  is  the  real  standard 
by  which  all  things  shall  be  judged.  And  may  we, 
as  members  of  this  Association,  read  in  the  in¬ 
tricate  pattern  of  history  and  find  guidance  for 
these  days.  May  we  remit  the  old  truths  and  coin 
new  programs,  that  out  of  the  devotion  of  our 
hearts  to  our  fellow  man  there  may  come  a  world 
of  peace,  security,  and  prosperity,  where  all 
children  shall  sing,  where  we,  with  our  own  may 
have  the  sense  of  security  and  happiness— we  ask 
in  Thine  own  Holy  Name.  Amen." 

♦  ♦  * 

LEWIS  CASS,  a  presidential  candidate  in  the 
1848  election,  is  one  of  Pat  (Ray's  wife)  Merena's 
ancestors.  The  other  day,  at  an  auction,  Jim  Rud¬ 


dy  captured  a  detailed  historical  document  in 
Cass'  hand— and  then  sent  it  along  to  Ray  Merena, 
billing  Ray  for  the  price  paid.  Jim  Ruddy's  own 
autograph  collection,  consisting  primarily  of 
presidential  items  during  each  person's  term  of 
office,  has  received  wide  acclaim,  and  has  been 
exhibited  in  places  ranging  from  the  Palm  Springs 
(California)  Public  Library  to  the  National  Archives 
in  Washington. 

JULY  4TH  was  a  busy  day  in  our  town.  Dave 
Bowers  was  in  the  annual  parade  with  his  National 
air-operated  calliope,  which  plays  from  paper  rolls 
and  which,  believe  it  or  not,  can  be  heard  a  mile 
away!  Even  more  important,  Vice-President 
George  Bush  came  across  Lake  Winnipesaukee 
on  the  Mount  Washington,  landed  at  the  town 
dock,  and  gave  a  nice  talk  to  hundreds  of 
onlookers.  Accompanying  him  were  Governor 
John  Sununu,  Representative  Bob  Smith,  and 
Representative  Judd  Gregg.  Vice-President  Bush 
wasn't  far  from  home— his  address  is  Ken- 
nebunkport,  Maine,  about  an  hour's  drive  away. 

It  was  announced  that  George  Bush  was  the  first 
vice-president  to  visit  Wolfeboro  while  in  office. 
It's  not  that  Wolfeboro  has  been  bereft  of  vice- 
presidents  before,  for  undoubtedly  numerous 
vice-presidents  and  presidents  alike  have  come 
through  the  New  Hampshire  Lakes  Region  before 
or  after  their  round  of  activities  in  office.  Farm¬ 
ington,  a  nearby  community,  is  the  birthplace  of 
Vice-President  Jeremiah  Colbath.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Jeremiah  Colbath,  who  served  under 
President  U.S.  Grant,  visited  Wolfeboro  while  he 
was  actually  in  office,  however.  By  the  way,  don't 
bother  looking  up  Jeremiah  Colbath  in  any  history 
book,  for  you  won't  find  him.  Once  he  became 
of  age,  for  some  reason  he  felt  that  Jerem  iah  Col¬ 
bath  was  a  name  not  suited  to  his  future,  so  he 
officially  changed  it  to  Henry  Morgan! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

RUTH  ANN  BRETTELL  was  named  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Board  of 
Governors  to  succeed  Ed  Rochette  as  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  head  of  ANA,  in  a  position  with  the 
new  title  of  executive  director.  Ed  Rochette,  who 
has  capably  served  the  ANA  for  more  than  20 
years  and  who  has  managed  the  headquarters 
from  its  very  inception  to  its  present  multi-faceted 
being,  will  retire  in  1986,  leaving  a  trail  of  many 
accomplishments.  Here  is  wishing  Ed  a  nice  retire¬ 
ment  and  wishing  Ruthann  many  ac¬ 
complishments  and  pleasures  of  her  own  at  ANA 
headquarters. 

Hi  *  * 

RAY  MERENA  did  his  bit  in  July  as  a  volunteer 
instructor  for  the  "Introduction  to  Numismatics" 
course  section  of  the  ANA  Summer  Seminar. 
Students  were  treated  to  five  days  of  non-stop 
numismatic  activity,  punctuated  by  a  semi- 
numismatic  and  very  delightful  visit  to  the  gold 
mining  camps  of  Cripple  Creek  and  Victor,  Col¬ 
orado,  and  the  very  numismatic  opportunity  to 
go  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Denver  Mint.  The 
ANA  Summer  Seminar  is  a  very  worthwhile  ac¬ 
tivity.  It's  not  too  early  to  write  to  the  Summer 
Seminar  coordinator,  Judy  Stebenne,  at  ANA 
Headquarters,  818  North  Cascade  Avenue,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  CO  80901  to  request  information 
for  next  year's  event.  Traditionally  the  seminar  is 
held  during  a  week  in  July. 

*  *  * 

THOSE  AMAZING  COINS  is  the  title  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Charles  Logan  in  the  August  1985  issue 
of  CoinAge  magazine.  "Once  again  they  show 
their  strength  against  all  other  investments,"  the 


article  begins.  "Rare  United  States  coins  grew 
more  than  1 1  %  in  value  last  year,  one  of  the  best 
returns  for  all  assets,  according  to  Salomon 
Brothers'  ninth  annual  survey  of  tangible  and 
financial  assets,  released  this  past  June  8th.  Since 
inflation  crept  at  a  4.6%  annual  rate,  that  means 
rare  coins  continue  to  be  a  significant  hedge 
against  inflation  and  have  potential  to  constitute 
a  major  force  in  terms  of  annual  return  on 
investment..." 

Hi  *  * 

THE  MOXIE  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  Dave  Bowers' 
spectacular  new  760-page  book  on  America's 
oldest  soft  drink  (first  bottled  in  1885,  a  year  before 
Coca-Cola  was  invented),  made  a  Wall  Street  jour¬ 
nal  news  story,  first  page,  second  section,  July 
1 2th.  Jay  Guren,  a  Coin  World  staffer  got  hold  of 
a  copy  of  the  Moxie  book,  read  it,  then  called 
Dave  to  express  his  congratulations.  Thanks,  Jay! 

♦  *  * 

ARMAND  CHAMPA,  the  well-known 
numismatic  bibliophile,  recently  sent  us  gratis  a 
copy  of  Abe  Kosoff's  1958  ANA  Convention  Sale 
catalogue,  a  copy  which  your  editor  had  used 
back  then  to  make  comments  on  pieces  being  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  Somehow  or  other,  the  copy  then 
went  to  Walter  Breen  and  was  extensively  an¬ 
notated  by  him.  By  what  route  it  reached  Armand 
Champa  was  not  stated,  but  now  it  is  back  in  our 
library! 

H  *  H 

IF  LIBERTY  SEATED  COINS  are  interesting  to 
you,  then  you  should  get  acquainted  with  The 
Cobrecht  journal  published  by  the  Liberty  Seated 
Collectors  Club,  5718  King  Arthur  Drive,  Ketter¬ 
ing,  Ohio  45429.  Their  latest  issue  has  some 
wonderful  articles  by  Tom  DeLorey,  Harry  X 
Boosel,  David  H.  Cohen,  Bill  Fivaz,  F.  Fazzari,  and 
others.  Check  it  out!  □ 


Bliss  Ingalsbe  Writes 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Bliss  In¬ 
galsbe,  an  old-timer  on  our  mailing  list: 

"I  enjoyed  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  56  and 
am  enclosing  an  order  for  some  pieces.  Like  so 
many  other  collectors,  I  truly  enjoy  reading  all  of 
your  material.  I  note  on  page  22,  the  fourth 
paragraph,  a  comment  about  collecting  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  your  publications.  I  have  some  extra 
copies  of  your  Bowers  Review  and  Empire  Review 
from  the  early  1960s  and  would  be  happy  to  for¬ 
ward  them  to  you  if  you  could  use  them. 

"Although  I  have  never  been  a  large  buyer,  I 
have  purchased  from  you  steadily  as  my  finances 
have  permitted.  I  have  appreciated  very  much  all 
of  the  auction  catalogues.  Rare  Coin  Res'iews,  and 
other  things  you  have  sent  over  the  years.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  receive  a  great  amount  of  en¬ 
joyment,  many,  many  hours  of  fun  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  even  more  meaningful  to  me,  inspira¬ 
tion,  dreams,  hopes,  and  wishful  thinking.  Many 
times  since  the  1950s  you  have  kept  my  collect¬ 
ing  interests  alive  and  enjoyable.  I  have  the  last 
50  or  so  of  your  auction  catalogues  and  will  some 
day  send  them  all  back  to  you.  Thank  you  for 
making  my  life  more  meaningful  and  enjoyable! 

"I  just  might  accept  your  challenge  to  add  up 
the  price  today  for  all  of  those  beautiful  coins  you 
offered  in  your  first  catalogue  back  in  1955.  It  may 
take  a  while,  but  you  can  expect  to  hear  from 

. , ,  ft 

me. 
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Half  Cents 


1795  Punctuated  Date  variety,  Breen  2a,  die  com¬ 
bination  2-A,  lettered  edge.  Date  punctuated 
as  1 ,795  due  to  a  die  flaw.  One  of  the  most 
famous  issues  in  the  half  cent  series.  Choice 
AU-55  to  MS-60.  Very  tiny  rim  mark  opposite 
forehead.  Glossy  light  brown  fields  and  pleas¬ 


ing  surfaces  highlight  this  issue  .  .  .5,950.00 
1826  Choice  AU-55  . 225.00 

1828  13  Stars.  Choice  EF-45  $95;  Choice  AU-55 
$195;  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Glossy  brown 
surfaces . 295.00 

1832  AU-50  $195;  Choice  AU-55 . 225.00 

1833  Choice  EF-45 . 105.00 

1834  Choice  AU-55  . 195.00 

1835  Choice  EF-45  $95;  About  Unc-55  .195.00 

1849  Urge  date.  EF-45  . 105.00 

1851  Choice  EF-45  $105;  Uncirculated,  MS-60 
$295;  Select  BU,  MS-63 . 595.00 

1853  Ch.  AU-55  $195;  Unc.  MS-60  .  .  .  .295.00 

1854  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 645.00 

1855  Choice  AU-55  . 195.00 


Large  Cents 

Large  Cents  are  Plentiful — Or  are  They? 

I  have  personally  handled  several  large  and 
numerous  smaller  hoards  of  large  cents.  1  once 
bought  3,500  pieces  from  a  midwestern  collec¬ 
tor.  Another  time,  I  bought  500  coins  at  a  time 
from  a  lady  who  continued  to  send  packages  for 
nearly  a  year! 

Groups  of  several  hundred  pieces  found  in  old 
estates  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

Of  course  I  could  go  on  and  on  telling  stories 
about  past  purchases,  but  one  thing  every  hoard 
of  large  cents  I've  ever  bought  had  in  common 
was  that  the  majority  of  the  coins  were  barely  col¬ 
lectible.  Large  cents  saw  hard  service  during  the 
time  they  circulated,  and  in  my  opinion  attrac¬ 
tive  EF  and  better  specimens  are  much  less  com¬ 
mon  than  current  prices  would  indicate.  Many  of 
the  so-called  "common"  dates  are  downright 
tough  to  find— buying  unpicked  hoards  has  taught 
me  that. 

Want  to  learn  more  about  how  you  can  build 
an  attractive  and  affordable  collection  of  large 
cents?  Just  give  me,  Tom  Becker,  a  call.  I  always 
enjoy  talking  about  one  of  my  favorite  coins. 

1803  Small  Date,  Small  Fraction.  VF-20  but  dark 
and  somewhat  porous.  An  excellent  selection 


for  the  beginning  type  set . 135.00 

1805  Fine-12  nice  tan  color . 135.00 


1806  EF-40.  Medium  brown  and  glossy.  A 
wonderful  type  coin  well  worth  our  price  of 
just  $525;  About  Uncirculated-50.  Glossy  light 
brown,  well  struck,  with  light  rubbing.  You'll 
look  a  long  while  to  find  a  nicer  specimen  and 
the  price  is  right  too!  Just . 2,750.00 

1807/6  Large  Date.  A  coin  with  no  problems,  just 
honest  wear.  Fine-12 . 95.00 

1808  Very  Good-8.  The  first  year  of  issue  of  the 
scarce  Classic  Head  type . 65.00 

1813  Fine-12.  Good  detail  but  a  bit  dark.  Still  a 
nice  coin  for  the  type  set . 99.00 

1817  13  Stars.  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65. 

With  70%  mint  red . 995.00 

1818  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65.  Con- 

-tderable  mint  red  remains.  As  usually  seen, 
thts  rrjin  has  a  diebreak  which  connects  all  the 
obverv  5tars  995.00 
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All  of  Us  are  Here  to  Serve  You! 

If  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  make  collect¬ 
ing  coins  more  enjoyable,  just  ask.  We'll  do  our 
best  to  accommodate  any  reasonable  request,  or 
answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

1833  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65.  Glossy  light 
brown  surfaces . 995.00 

1836  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Beautiful  light  brown 
. 395.00 

1838  Select  Unc.,  MS-63.  40%  mint  red.  A  scarce 
and  beautiful  coin  . 895.00 


1840  Large  Date.  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  If 

you  are  looking  for  a  large  cent  with  "super" 
eye  appeal,  then  this  is  it.  Glossy  tan  with  hints 
of  mint  red.  Only . 625.00 

1842  Small  Date.  Select  Unc.,  MS-63.  A  near 
match  to  the  preceding  coin.  The  kind  of  coin 
you  never  tire  of . 625.00 

1845  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Glossy  medium 
tan . 595.00 


1850  Select  Unc.,  MS-63.  Superb  bluish  green 
toning  with  hints  of  mint  red . 595.00 


There's  Nothing  Like 
Holding  the  Coin  in  Your  Hand! 


1856  Slanted  5.  Choice  AU-55  $195;  Choice  BU, 


MS-65,  90%  mint  red . 1,495.00 

1857  Small  Date.  Unc.,  MS-60.  Glossy  medium 
brown.  Quite  scarce  . 425.00 


Large  Cent  Follow-Up 

Concerning  the  feature  on  counterstamped 
large  cents  which  appeared  on  page  70  of  our 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  56,  reader  John  C.  Hoyler 
replies: 

"Please  find  enclosed  a  pressing  I  made  of  the 
counterstamped  large  cent  that  I  bought  at  an  Ear¬ 
ly  American  Coppers  Convention  in  Chicago  this 
April.  I  even  got  the  history  of  the  piece  from  the 
owner.  It  seems  that  the  history  of  the  piece, 
which  is  counterstamped  I.H.  DAY  [on  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  a  worn  1828  cent].  It  seems 
that  this  fellow's  great  grandfather  was  an 
employee  of  the  International  Harvester  Company 
in  Chicago  from  the  1 870s  to  1 895.  Each  year  the 
company  had  a  picnic  or  outing  as  a  company 
function.  Quite  often  this  involved  taking  a  lake 
steamer  across  the  lower  part  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  to  spend  a  day  at  the 
amusement  park  located  there. 

"From  what  this  fellow's  grandfather  shared 
with  him,  it  is  apparent  that  these  large  cents 
counterstamped  I.H.  DAY  were  given  out  to 
employees  who  had  paid  the  outing  fees  at  work. 
He  said  that  once  the  outing  committee  had  been 
appointed  they  collected  the  required  fees  from 
each  employee  at  work.  He  also  indicated  that 
considerable  pressure  was  applied  for  all 
employees  to  participate.  Just  thought  you  might 
like  to  know  about  this  variety." 

Small  Cents 

FLYING  EAGLE  CENTS 


1857  AU-50 


165.00 


While  we  try  our  best  to  accurately  describe 
each  coin  offered  for  sale  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review, 
pictures  and  words  simply  can't  take  the  place  of 
first  hand  examination.  That's  why  we  offer  a  full 
30-day  return  privilege.  You  are  welcome  to 
return  any  coin  you  receive,  for  any  reason,  within 
30  days  and  receive  a  full  refund.  Order  with  con¬ 
fidence!  There  is  no  obligation  to  keep  anything 
that  isn't  "just  right"  for  your  collection. 

1851  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55  $195;  Select 

Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Glossy  brown  with  hints 
of  mint  red . 595.00 

1852  Choice  AU-55  $195;  Select  Uncirculated, 

MS-63  . 595.00 

1853  Choice  EF-45  $69;  AU-50  $135;  Choice 

AU-55  .  195.00 

1854  Choice  EF-45  $69;  Select  Unc.,  MS-63  well 

struck  with  glossy  brown  surfaces  and  hints  of 
mint  red  . 595.00 

1855  Upright  5's.  Choice  AU-55  $195;  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-60  . 325.00 

1856  Upright  5.  Choice  EF-45  $69;  Unc.,  MS-60. 

Beautiful  glossy  brown  surfaces  $325;  Select 
Unc.,  MS-63  . 595.00 


1858  Large  letters.  Choice  EF-45  $79;  Choice 
AU-55  $195;  Select  BU,  MS-63  with  great 
lustre!  . 695.00 

1858  S.L.  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Small  planchet  flaw 
at  T  in  states.  Only  . 295.00 

INDIAN  CENTS 


1859  Choice  EF-45  $65;  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-60  $325;  Select  BU,  MS-63,  very  scarce 
this  nice  . 795.00 

1860  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 325.00 

1861  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 395.00 

1862  Choice  EF-45  $25;  Choice  Proof-65  to  67, 

Few  surviving  examples  can  match  this  Lkmu- 
ty!  Priced  at  just  . 2,495.00 

1863  Choice  AU-55  $49;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63/65  .  395.1X1 


1864  Copper-nickel  Choice  EF-45  . 39.00 

1864  Bronze  Unc.,  MS-60.  Hints  of  mint  red  $69; 
Select  BU,  MS-63.  Full  mint  red!  .  .  .  195.00 

1864-L  Choice  AU-55.  Glossy  brown  with  hints 
of  mint  red . 235.00 

1865  EF-40  $23;  AU-50  $32;  Select  BU,  MS-63. 

Nearly  full  mint  red . 165.00 

1866  Choice  EF-45  $85;  Choice  About 

Uncirculated-55 . 110.00 

1867  EF-40  . 70.00 

1868  Choice  EF-40  $70;  Ch.  AU-55  ....  1 10.00 

1869  EF-40  . 140.00 

1871  Choice  Proof-65.  Full  mint  red.  No  spots, 

no  defects . 1,295.00 

1872  Choice  Proof-65.  Very  attractive  light  ton¬ 

ing.  Even  if  you  don't  collect  Indian  cents, 
you'll  like  this  coin!  . 1,295.00 

1873  Open  3.  Choice  AU-55  $55;  Select  BU, 

MS-63.  Full  mint  red  $295;  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 895.00 

A  Few  Hints  on  Buying  Copper  Coins 

We  always  enjoy  adding  nice  half  cents  and 
large  cents  to  our  inventory,  but  we  are  picky 
buyers  who  know  what  to  look  for  and  what  to 
avoid.  Our  particular  interest  is  in  finding  defect- 
free  coins  which  are  reasonably  well  struck  and 
have  toned  an  attractive  medium  brown  color. 
Original  mint  r^ed  specimens  are  nice,  but  in  our 
opinion,  paying  large  premiums  for  fragile  mint 
lustre  is  a  rare  luxury  reserved  for  only  a  few. 
Many  half  cents  and  large  cents  simply  don't  ex¬ 
ist  in  "Brilliant  Uncirculated"  condition,  and  while 
it  might  be  nice  to  have  one  or  two  blazing  mint 
red  coins  for  a  type  set,  it  is  more  feasible  to  build 
a  matched  collection  of  glossy  brown  coins. 


1874  AU-50  . 65.00 

1875  AU-50  $70;  Choice  AU-55 . 99.00 

1876  Choice  EF-45 . 65.00 

1878  Choice  EF-45 . 60.00 

1879  Choice  EF-45  $25;  Unc.,  MS-60.  Glossy 

brown  with  hints  of  red . 55.00 

1880  Choice  AU-55  $25;  Select  BU,  MS-63/65.  Full 

mint  red  . 135.00 

1881  Choice  AU-55  . 25.00 


1883  Unc.,  MS-60  $55;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 

culated,  MS-63  $95;  Select  Proof-63.  Fantastic 
multi-colored  toning  with  no  hairlines  or  spots. 
A  simply  beautiful  coin . 395.00 

1884  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Subtle 

light  toning . 1 15.00 

1888  Choice  AU-55  $22;  Select  Proof-63.  Light 
olive  toning . 325.00 

1892  Choice  AU-55 . 22.00 

1893  Choice  AU-55  $22;  Unc.,  MS-60  .  .55.00 

1894  Choice  AU-55  . 25.00 

1895  Choice  AU-55 . 19.00 

1896  Choice  AU-55 . 19.00 

1897  Choice  AU-55  $19;  Unc.,  MS-60  .  .49.00 

1898  Choice  AU-55  $19;  Unc.,  MS-60  .  .49.00 


1899  Unc.,  MS-60  . 49.00 

1900  Choice  AU-55  $19;  MS-60 . 49.00 

1901  Choice  AU-55  $19;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 95.00 

1902  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  $49;  Select  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-63/65  . 120.00 

1903  AU-55  . 19.00 

1904  AU-55  $19;  Unc.  MS-60  $49;  Select 

MS-63/65 . 120.00 

1905  AU-55  $19;  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 95.00 


Ask  About  Our  Approval  Service 

Regular  Bowers  and  Merena  customers  are 
welcome  to  receive  coins  on  approval.  After  we 
have  had  several  mutually  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions,  Tom  Becker  will  instruct  the  Order  Depart¬ 
ment  to  send  coins  for  your  examination.  If  you'd 
like  more  information  just  give  Tom  a  call,  and 
he  will  explain  how  this  productive  system  works. 


1906  AU-55  $19;  Unc.,  MS-60  . 49.00 

1907  AU-55  $19;  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 95.00 

1908  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $49;  Select  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-63  . 95.00 

1908- S  AU-50  $89;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .495.00 

1909  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $59;  Choice  Brilliant 

Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 495.00 

1909- S  Choice  EF-45  . 195.00 


LINCOLN  CENTS 

1909  V.D.B.  Select  BU,  MS-63  $29;  Choice  BU, 
MS-65  . 69.00 


1909-S  V.D.B.  VF-30  $295;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 


culated,  MS-63  . 895.00 

1909- S  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 250.00 

1910- S  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 225.00 

1913  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 59.00 

1914  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 75.00 

1915  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 149.00 

191 5-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 795.00 

1917-D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 95.00 

1919  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  125.00 

1920-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 369.00 

1921  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 65.00 

1922  "Plain"  Choice  AU-55 . 1,650.00 

1924-D  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 495.00 


1929-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 225.00 

1929- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 125.00 

1930  Select  BU,  MS-63 . 11.00 

1930- D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 24.00 


1932  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 89.00 

1934  Choice  BU,  MS-65 .  .  .  .12.00 


1932  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 89.00 

1934  Choice  BU,  MS-65 .  .  .  .12.00 

Two-Cent  Pieces 


1864  Large  Motto.  Choice  AU-55.  A  quality  coin 

that  would  fit  nicely  in  a  type  set  $99;  Unc., 
MS-60  attractively  toned  with  hints  of  mint  red; 
Select  Unc.,  MS-63  $475;  Select  BU,  MS-63/65 
$795;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 1,595.00 

1865  Choice  AU-55  $99;  Unc.,  MS-60  $295;  Select 

BU,  MS-63  $475;  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  $795; 
Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  $1,595; 
Choice  Proof-65  . 2,595.00 

1867  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 475.00 

1870  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 495.00 


1872  Select  BU,  MS-63  $1,195;  Choice  Brilliant 
Proof-65.  Very  scarce . 2,995.00 


Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 

1865  Ch.  AU-55  $65;  BU,  MS-60 . 115.00 

1866  Choice  AU-55  . 65.00 

1867  Choice  AU-55  $65;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 350.00 

1868  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Well  struck  with  pleasant 

light  toning . 350.00 

1869  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

beautiful  specimen  with  light  delicate  toning. 
Ideal  for  a  type  set . 995.00 

1872  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 

Another  scarce  issue . 395.00 


Whoops! 

In  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  56  in  the  "Ques¬ 
tion  and  Answer  Form"  we  reprinted  an  inquiry 
from  a  client  who  commented  on  typographical 
errors  in  the  various  numismatic  publications.  This 
elicited  a  reply  from  Mike  Greenspan,  and  we 
quote: 

"Just  received  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  56  and, 
as  usual,  it's  great!  However,  it  is  ironic  that  in 
the  issue  you  promised  to  be  'ever  watchful'  of 
typographical  errors  (see  page  17),  you  have  a 
choice  typo  on  page  52!  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  short  article  about  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  the  word  'imitations'  instead 
of  'invitations'  is  used.  I'd  really  rather  receive  the 
real  thing!!! 

"Thanks  for  another  enjoyable  evening  of 
reading  and  for  the  bonus  of  a  smile  when  I  read 
the  above." 


Rare  Coin  Review  No.  5  7  P,\ge  7.? 


•  lUJAMM 


^^3 

This  issue's  Coin  Quiz  is  different  from  any  we 
have  had  before.  We  give  10  quotations  from 
reference  books— some  currently  available  and 
others  out  of  print— and  ask  you  to  match  them 
with  the  correct  book  and  author.  We  admit  that 
this  quiz  is  a  bit  esoteric,  so  unless  you  are  a 
dedicated  bibliophile  we  don't  expect  that  you 
will  get  more  than  about  half  of  them  right.  Score 
yourself  as  follows;  Three  to  five  right,  good.  Six 
to  eight  right,  excellent.  Nine  or  ten  right,  you 
should  wear  a  gold  star  and  a  blue  ribbon! 

Here  are  the  quotations: 

1.  "[Coins]  are  the  only  class  of  sculpture  that  a 
large  segment  of  the  population  ever  handles. 
Beauty  does  not  take  comfort  in  numbers,  but 
knowledge  that  coins  and  related  medals  are  a 
form  of  official,  historical  art  designed  to  reach 
citizens  in  every  epoch  of  United  States'  affairs 
makes  an  aesthetic  study  worthwhile." 

2.  "Prices  rise  when:  1.  The  economic  trend  is 
inflationary.  2.  The  number  of  collectors  increases, 
while  coin  supplies  remain  stationary  or  decrease 
through  attrition  or  melting.  3.  Dealers  replace 
their  stock  with  coins  only  from  collectors  or  other 
dealers,  but  expect  a  profit  over  what  they 
originally  paid. 

"Prices  decline  when:  1 .  Changes  in  collecting 
habits  may  alter  demand  for  certain  coins.  2. 
Speculators  buy  and  sell  in  large  quantities.  3. 
Hoards  or  large  holdings  are  suddenly  released 
and  cannot  be  quickly  absorbed  by  the  normal 
market.  4.  Bullion,  gold,  and  silver  prices  decline 
sharply." 

3.  'The  four-dollar  gold  piece  was  first  suggested 
as  an  international  coin  by  Honorable  John  A. 
Kasson,  then  United  States  minister  to  Austria, 
who  had  formerly  been  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures.  He 
thought  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  gold  coin  ap¬ 
proximating  the  value  of  those  coins  based  on  the 
metric  system  used  in  the  European  countries  such 
as  the  Austrian  8  Florins,  the  French  20  Francs, 
the  Italian  20  Lire,  the  Spanish  20  Pesetas,  the 
Dutch  8  Florins.  The  Committee  on  Coinage 
favored  the  plan  and  suggested  that  a  name 
suitable  for  the  four-dollar  would  be  'One  Stella,' 
in  analogy  to  one  eagle,  both  the  star  and  the 
eagle  being  national  emblems  on  our  coins." 

4.  "(Back  in  1893]  collectors  were  interested  on¬ 
ly  in  assembling  date  sequences  of  coins.  Whether 
a  coin  had  a  mintmark  or  not  seemed  to  be  of 
little  importance.  For  example,  during  the  early 
1870s,  when  the  Carson  City  Mint  was  in  its  for¬ 
mative  years,  many  silver  issues  were  produced 
in  exceedingly  limited  quantities.  Although  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Carson  City  Mint  were  reported  from 
time  to  time  in  collectors'  publications,  apparently 
no  cme  had  the  interest  or  inclination  to  seek  out 
the  early  dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  other 
issur-s  pffxlucrfl  there" 


5.  "The  'fever'  segments  of  the  coin  market  were 
usually  parallel  to  periods  of  high  inflation,  when 
money  loses  purchasing  power  at  an  alarming 
rate.  A  flight  to  tangibles  usually  occurs.  Anything 
is  better  to  own  than  cash.  The  limited  supply  of 
coins  soon  produces  a  seller's  market.  The  huge 
increases  in  coin  values,  accompanied  by  coin 
companies  and  major  investment  media  such  as 
the  New  York  Times,  Barron's,  etc.  attract  new  in¬ 
vestors.  Pricing  usually  includes  a  factor  for  tomor¬ 
row's  certain  increases.  Hysteria  prevails;  people 
feel  that  anything  they  buy  will  be  a  'good  deal.'  " 

6.  "Washington,  in  his  fourth  annual  address, 
November  6,  1 792,  said;  'In  the  execution  of  the 
authority  given  by  the  legislature,  measures  have 
been  taken  for  engaging  some  artists  from  abroad 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  our  Mint.  Others 
have  been  employed  at  home.  Provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  requisite  buildings,  and  these 
are  now  putting  into  proper  condition  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  establishment.  There  has  been  a  small 
beginning  of  the  coinage  of  half  dismes,  the  want 
of  small  coins  in  circulation  calling  the  first  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.'  The  half  dismes  here  referred  to 
were  issued  before  the  Mint  was  completely 
organized;  and  tradition  reports,  that,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  silver,  Washington  caused  some 
of  his  own  private  plate  to  be  melted  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  and  it  was  from  that  supply  that 
these  patterns  were  coined.  It  is  said  that  the  value 
of  about  one-hundred  dollars  was  coined  into  half 
dismes." 

7.  "Many  difficulties,  however,  attended  the  early 
[operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint].  The 
establishment  was  more  extensive  than  any  which 
had  heretofore  been  erected  in  this  country,  an 
experiment  had  to  be  made  at  almost  every  step 
in  its  progress.  Workmen  who  had  been  engaged 
in  Europe  often  failed  to  come,  and  others  were 
not  masters  of  their  business.  The  trials  from  the 
machinery  were  with  difficulty  procured,  even  the 
tools  necessary  to  make  the  machinery  and  im¬ 
plements  were  first  to  be  made,  and  both  were 
manufactured  at  the  Mint.  These  were  prepared 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Voigt.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Mint  was  mainly  upon  theory, 
which,  of  course,  created  greater  delay  and  ex¬ 
pense  than  full  practical  knowledge  would  have 
found  necessary.  The  cost  of  building,  apparatus, 
and  machinery  up  to  February  1795  was  $22,720. 
This  was  a  large  sum  in  those  days.  Up  to  that  date 
there  were  three  presses,  one  of  which  could  coin 
10,000  cents  in  a  day.  The  machinery  was  mov-- 
ed  by  horse  power." 

8.  "Proof  coins  were  never  struck  for  circulation 
and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  should  not  be 
regarded  as  coins  at  ail.  They  belong  rather  in  the 
class  with  medallic  and  ornamental  pieces,  which 
are  struck  on  highly  polished  and  specially 
prepared  planchets.  Proofs  were  first  used  as 
presentation  pieces,  principally  for  politicians. 


members  of  Congress,  and  the  like.  They  were 
regarded  as  'polished  up  portraits'  of  the  coinage. 
Now  I  for  one  prefer  the  honest  and  humble 
coinage  itself.  I  find  something  artificially  glitter¬ 
ing  about  Proofs — something  suggestive  of 
'pretense  and  prosperity.'  " 

9.  "1893,  the  year  of  the  Exposition,  was  also  the 
year  of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  for  millions  of  people  a  single 
50-cent  piece  could  mean  the  difference  between 
eating  that  day  and  going  hungry.  The  reason,  of 
course,  was  Senator  John  Sherman  and  his  House 
crony  Rep.  Richard  P.  'Silver  Dick'  Bland.  Bland 
had  become  famous  for  pushing  an  act  through 
Congress  over  presidential  veto  in  February  1878, 
mandating  mint  purchases  of  enormous  quantities 
of  silver  bullion  to  make  the  Morgan  dollars — for 
the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  western  silver  mines." 

10.  "With  an  influx  of  investors  into  the  coin 
market,  people  mostly  are  either  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  study  the  minutiae  of 
the  series  in  which  they  are  dealing,  and  there  has 
developed  a  tendency  to  use  breif  grade  descrip¬ 
tions  as  a  substitute  for  thought,  and  sometimes 
to  save  paper  and  printing  costs.  It  is  cheaper  to 
use  a  single  line  to  price  many  similar  coins  than 
to  use  a  leisurely  and  finically  exact  multi-line  print 
description  such  as  those  I  began  using  in  the  1952 
ANA  Convention  sale  and  since." 

Now,  match  the  above  numbers  up  with  the 
letters  indicating  the  books. 

A.  The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby,  1875. 

B.  The  History  cf  United  States  Coinage,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers,  1979. 

C.  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S. 
Yeoman  and  Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  various  re¬ 
cent  editions. 

D.  The  United  States  Early  Silver  Dollars  from  1793 
to  1803,  by  N.H.  Bolender,  1950. 

E.  Silver  and  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892  to 

1954,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen, 
1981. 

F.  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  by  Cornelius 
Vermeule,  1971. 

G.  Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Half  Cents  1793  to  1857,  by  Walter  Breen, 
1983. 

H.  Penny  Whimsy,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon, 
1976  (and  other  editions). 

I.  The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by 
Wayne  Miller,  undated,  circa  1982. 

I.  United  States  Pattern,  Experimental  and  Trial 
Pieces,  seventh  edition  by  A.  Kosoff  and  Dr. 
j.  Hewitt  Judd,  1982. 

ANSWERS:  Here  are  the  answers.  Some  of 
them— No.  7  for  example,  are  fairly  tricky— in  that 
the  quoted  matter  does  not  particularly  relate  to 
the  title  of  the  book!  But,  we  didn't  say  it  would 
be  easy.  Here  goes:  1-F,  2-C,  3-|,  4  B,  5-1,  6-A,  7-D, 
B-H,  9-E,  and  10-G.  □ 
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1874  Choice  AU-55.  Fully  brilliant  with  just  a  hint 
of  rubbing  $89;  Select  Proof-63/65  .  .695.00 

1878  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  Delicate  light 

natural  toning.  A  superb  specimen  of  this,  one 
of  the  most  desired  of  all  issues  in  this  series. 
A  simply  outstanding  coin! . 1,950.00 

1879  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Business  strikes  are 

rarer  than  Proofs  and  are  seldom  seen.  An  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  numismatist  seeking  this  ex¬ 
ample  as  a  date . 265.00 

1882  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Beautiful  light 
toning . 295.00 


1885  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

very  rare  business  strike  of  this  issue,  just  1 ,000 
business  strikes  were  minted!  This  coin  has  full 
frosty  surfaces  on  obverse  and  reverse,  just  a 
trace  of  prooflike  or  Proof  surface,  and,  as 
such,  is  an  extreme  rarity . 2,295.00 

1886  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  A  specimen  with 

attractive  light  toning.  This  is  a  very  popular 
Proof-only  issue.  And  yet,  the  price  is  not 
significantly  more  than  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  "type"  coin  . 1,795.00 


1886/7  Overdate.  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  In¬ 
teresting  as  the  only  overdate  in  the  nickel 


three-cent  series.  A  sparkling,  beautiful  Proof 
example  that  will  highlight  the  finest  collec¬ 
tion.  Another  prize  key  issue .  1,975.00 

1889  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  Last  year  of  the 
nickel  three-cent  denomination.  A  nice  "type" 
coin  . 1,495.00 

Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 

1851  First  year  of  issue  of  the  denomination,  and 

first  year  of  the  Type  I  style  (minted 
1851-1853).  Choice  AU-55  $169;  Brilliant, 
MS-60  $375;  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63  $995;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65.  Delicate  light  iridescent  toning.  A 
superb  specimen  of  this  scarce  issue.  1851  is 
seldom  seen  in  MS-65  state . 2,995.00 

1852  BU,  MS-60  $375;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  $695;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65.  An  ideal  specimen  for  your 
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For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Sergio  Trasatti,  a 
Rome  numismatist,  has  been  featuring  articles 
about  our  firm  in  his  magazine.  Soldi 
Numismatica.  On  the  off  chance  that  some  of  our 
readers  can  read  Italian  better  than  English,  we 
show  a  montage  of  some  of  them  here.  Thanks, 
Sergio! 
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G.  David  Bowers: 
the  Coin  Hobby 
Walter. P.  Nichols  File”  •  Edizioni 
Bowers  and  Merena  (Box  1224,  Wol* 
feboro,  NH  03894,  U.S.A.)  ■  1984  -144 
pagine  -  formato  cm.  22  per  28 
■Prezzo  dollari  14,95,  escluse  spese 
di  spedizione. 
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n’importante  asta  della  "Bo¬ 
wers  and  Merena"  si  6  tenuta 
a  New  York  dal  12  al  14  no- 
vennbre.  La  vendita,  della  quale  dare- 
.mo  un  resoconto  particolareggiato  in 
^ino  dei  prossimi  numeri  di  «Soldi  nu- 
iisnnatica»,  comprendeva  tra  I’altro  le 
onete  di  due  famose  collezioni:  oulle 


La  wBowers  ^trefP'^/nu 
and  Merenaw'f'oo/f^^o/e 

■A//ca‘  ^d//Q 

per 

la  ricerca 


L 


“An  Inside  View  of 
in  the  1930s:  The 


Attraverso  un  esame  della  corri- 
spondenza  di  un  noto  numi- 
smatico  americano,  Walter  P. 
Nichols,  e  una  serie  di  altri  documenti 
relativi  all’attivit^  dei  collezionisti  nu- 
nnismatici  negli  Stati  Uniti,  Bowers  ci 
offre  in  questo  libro  uno  stimolante 
quadro  di  riferimento  dei  mitici  anni 
Trenta. 


Walter  P.  Nichols  fu  distributore 
dei  mezzi  dollari  commemorativi  di 
York  Country  (Maine),  fu  attento  colle- 
zionista,  fu  commerciante  di  monete, 
fu  membro  deir«American  Numisma¬ 
tic  Association  Board  of  Governors**. 
La  sua  corrispondenza  6  uno  specchio 
fedele  e  interessante  degli  scandali, 
degli  imbarazzi,  dei  momenti  impor- 
tanti  vissuti  negli  anni  Trenta  dai  colle¬ 
zionisti  americani.  II  cura'ore  dell’ope- 
ra.  Bowers,  non  ha  aggiunto  del  suo 
che  una  breve  premessa  storica  utile 
a  introdurre  il  lettore  nella  materia. 


Particolarmente  interessante,  in 
un  libro  ricco  comunque  di  spunti  de- 
stinati  a  suscitare  la  curiosity  del  letto¬ 
re  anche  non  americano,  6  I'antologia 
di  inserzioni  pubblicitarie  d'epoca  dis¬ 
seminata  nelle  varie  pagine. 


a  casa  d’aste  americana  «Bo- 
wers  and  Merena**  spendera 
nel  1985  ben  250.000  dollari 
per  la  ricerca,  e  in  particolare  per  la 
pubblicazione  di  libri  di  grande  interes- 
ise  per  studiosi  e  collezionisti.  Lo  ha 
annunciato  il  presidente  Raymond  N. 

- Merena,  facendo  notare  che  la  deci- 

sione  e  stata  presa  tra  I’altro  tenendo 
AN  iNsiDi  'Conto  del  successo  ottenuto  durante  il 
1984  da  libri  come  «U.S.  Copper 
Coins**  (Monete  di  rame  degli  Stati  Uni- 
‘  ti)  e  «An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby 
in  the  1930s’**  (Panorama  dell’hobby 
del  collezlonismo  di  monete  negli  anni 
T  renta). 

E  imminente  I’uscita,  in  questo 
■jquadro,  di  un  volume  di  Q.  David  Bo- 
^  wers  sulle  monete  statunitensi  da  tre  e 
‘,;^da  cinque  centesimi,  cui  seguiranno 
aitre  opere  dedicate  alle  monete  di 
maggior  valore.  Quest!  libri  si  awar- 
rranno  dell'apporto  fotografico  di  Anto¬ 
nio  Terranova.  Bowers  6  autore  di  una 
■ventina  di  famosi  e  apprezzati  libri  di 
numismatica,  tra  i  quali  ricordiamo 
«The  History  of  U  S.  Coinage**  (Storia 
della  monetazione  americana),  pubbli- 
cato  nel  1979  e  giunto  gi^  alia  terza 
edizione,  e  «Virgil  Brand:  a  Man  and 
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type  set  2,895.00 

1853  MS-6J  to  MS-65.  A  bt  of  coin  for  the  money, 
thib  piece  can  be  yours  for  just  $895;  Gem 
Unt.,  MS-67.  Delicate  light  iridescent  toning. 
A  'once  in  a  year"  type  of  coin  .  .3,595.00 

1858  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Very, 

very  close  to  MS-65,  but  for  a  fraction  of  the 
price.  The  Type  II  silver  three-cent  piece  is  far 
and  away  the  scarcest  of  the  three  designs 
$1,295.00;  MS-65  obverse,  MS-63  reverse. 
This  is  another  beautiful  example  of  this  scarce 
type . 1,995.00 

1859  Choice  EF-45 . 55.00 

1861  Choice  EF-45  $55;  Choice  AU-55  $179; 
Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60 . 325.00 


1862  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 695.00 

1866  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  Why  not  add 
a  scarce  low  mintage  coin  to  your  type  set  for 
just . 395.00 


1867  Choice  Proof-65.  Superb  bluish  green  ton¬ 
ing.  Priced  at  just . 2,800.00 

1870  Proof-60.  Beautiful  light  toning.  .  .695.00 

1871  Choice  Proof-65.  A  specimen  with  beautiful 

lilac  and  iridescent  toning.  Traditionally  a  key 
in  the  series,  1871  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
encountered  only  in  Proof  condition.  Although 
some  business  strikes  were  recorded,  probably 
most  were  melted.  Of  the  surviving  Proofs,  few 
equal  the  present  one  in  terms  of  quality.  A 
logical  candidate  to  illustrate  the  Type  III 
design  in  your  set . 2,995.00 

Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 

BUFFALO  NICKELS 


1913  Buffalo.  Type  I.  Unc.,  MS-60  $59;  Select 
Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-63,  very,  very  close  to  full 


MS-65,  a  "best  buy" for . 115.00 

191 3-D  Type  I.  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 115.00 

1913-S  Type  I.  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 169.00 

1913  Type  II.  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 85.00 


1913- S  Type  II.  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-63.  Probably  MS-65  from  the  standpoint 
oi actual  wear,  but  lightly  struck  on  the  reverse, 
as  often  seen,  so  we  are  being  super 
conservative . 495.00 

1914  Unc.  55.00 

1914- D  Choke  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-6.5/67. 

Sharply  struck .  1,950.00 

1915  Select  BU,  MS-63  1 15.00 

191 5- D  Sc-lect  Brilliant  Uruirculatr-d,  MS-63.  Very 

to  full  MS  65  .295.00 


191 5-S  Unc.,  MS-60 . 225.00 

1916  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 85.00 

1919  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 89.00 

1923-S  Unc.,  MS-60 . 135.00 

1926  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 69.00 


1927-D  Select  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-63  .  .  .295.00 


1928- D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 95.00 

1929- D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 120.00 


1931-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 

popular  low-mintage  date  with  the  recorded 
production  of  just  1,200,000  pieces  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Depression.  As  such,  the  1931-S  has 
always  been  a  favorite  with  collectors  and 


investors . 349.00 

1934  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Just  a 

whisper  away  from  full  MS-65  but  at  only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  price . 59.00 

1935  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  139.00 

1935-D  Select  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-63 . 95.00 

1935-S  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 55.00 

1937-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 90.00 


SHIELD  NICKELS 


1866  With  rays.  EF-40  $79;  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 


MS-60  . 325.00 

1867  No  rays.  Choice  AU-55  . 75.00 

1868  Choice  EF-45  $35;  Unc.,  MS-60.  Lightly 

toned . 159.00 


1876  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Attrac¬ 
tive  light  toning  . 495.00 

1879  Extremely  Fine-40,  Acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
rare  issues  of  the  Shield  series,  the  1879  is 
seldom  seen  in  circulated  grades  .  .  .395.00 

1882  Choice  AU-55  . 69.00 


1883  Shield  Choice  AU-55  $69;  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-60  $159;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  $395;  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A 
sharply  struck  specimen  of  the  last  year  of  the 
Shield  nickel  design  . 1,450.00 


LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKELS 

1883  Without  CENTS.  Choice  AU-55  $22;  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $95;  Choice 
Brilliant  Proof-65 . 2,200.00 

1883  Liberty  with  CENTS.  Select  Brilliant 
Proof-63,  $595;  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  A 
beautiful  specimen.  Not  easy  to  find  in  this 
superlative  state . 1,495.00 

1885  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  Delicate  light 

toning . 2,750.00 

1886  Important  key  date.  Uncirculated,  MS-60 

$595;  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65,  just  about  the 
ultimate  in  condition  for  this,  the  second  most 
important  Philadelphia  Mint  Liberty  nickel  in 
the  1883-1912  regular  series  . 2,195.00 

1887  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65  . 1,495.00 

1888  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65  . 1,495.00 

1889  Proof-65,  with  mottled  toning  .  .  1,250.00 

1892  Choice  AU-55  . 69.00 

1893  Unc.,  MS-60.  Lightly  toned . 149.00 

1895  Choice  AU-55  $65;  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Lovely 
light  golden  toning . 325.00 

1898  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65  . 1,495.00 

1899  Select  Proof-63.  Possesses  beautiful  light 

toning . 525.00 

1900  Choice  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-65  . .  .  .950.00 

1903  Select  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-63  . 395.00 

1905  Choice  AU-55  . 59.00 

1906  Choice  AU-55  . 59.00 

1907  Select  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-63  . 395.00 

1908  Choice  AU-55  . 59.00 

1909  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65,  Attractive  light 

iridescent  toning . 1,495.00 

1910  Choice  AU-55  . 59.00 

191 1  Choice  AU-55  $59;  Select  Proof-63  with  light 

toning . 595.00 

1912  Choice  AU-55  $59;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 325.00 

191 2-D  Unc.,  MS-60.  $295;  Choice  Unc.,  MS-65. 
Beautiful  light  golden  toning . 1,895.00 


Scrooge  McDuck 

The  following  letter,  from  New  Jersey  reader 
Tom  Skulan,  is  reprinted: 

"I  have  just  opened  the  ridiculously  large  box 
of  books  received  from  your  company.  Because 
of  the  large  number  of  books  in  the  box,  I  decid¬ 
ed  to  polish  off  The  Compleat  Collector  as  I  was 
unpacking— and  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyable! 

"I  particularly  enjoyed  your  reference  to 
Scrooge  McDuck  and  his  1916  quarters.  The 
writer  and  artist  for  this  and  other  adventures  of 
Uncle  Scrooge  was  Carl  Barks.  The  stories  were 
published  as  children's  literature  but  were  writ¬ 
ten  for  adults. 

"As  the  owner  of  a  well-known  comic  book 
business  it  has  always  occured  to  me  how  very 
similar  the  hobbies  of  coins  and  comic  books  are 
I  could  spend  hours  describing  how  the  MS-65 
'investment'  syndrome  hit  the  comic  market  in 
1980-1982  and  then  crashed  very  loudly.  As  with 
collectors'  market,  only  the  true  scarce  and  rare 
pieces  (like  comic  book  issues  featuring  Uncle 
Scrooge)  retain  value. 

"I  have  been  collecting  coins  for  over  20  years, 
but  just  this  year  I  have  joined  your  Collt'ction 
Portfolio  Program  as  well  as  the  American 
Numismatic  Association. 

"Thanks  for  many  enjoyable  hours!" 
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/f's  Time  We 
Defined  Our 
Investments 


by  Ray  Mercer 


The  following  article  is  reprinted  from  "The 
Numismatic  Investment  journal”,  published  at  151 
Elm  Street,  New  Canaan,  CT  06840,  at  $6  per 
single  issue,  $35  for  six  months,  $60  for  one  year, 
and  $1 10  for  two  years. 

In  a  letter  to  your  editor,  Ray  Mercer  recently 
stated,  "We  have  managed  to  attract  a  solid  group 
of  serious  and  thoughtful  readers.  We  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  our  readership  is  not  interested  in 
free  'hype'  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  articles  express¬ 
ing  a  straightforward  point  of  view." 

In  today's  numismatic  world,  much  advertising 
reaching  the  average  reader  is  oriented  toward  in¬ 
vestments  in  one  form  or  another,  sometimes  with 
all  sorts  of  "guarantees",  special  requirements,  and 
the  like.  Old-time  numismatists  might  find  some 
of  this  rather  amusing,  but,  believe  us,  newcomers 
to  the  hobby  often  are  dead  serious  about  it.  Ray 
Mercer's  following  article  takes  a  dispassionate 
view  of  the  whole  thing. 

Although  I  know  many  of  you  can  be  fun¬ 
damentally  described  as  coin  collectors,  few  of 
us  can  overlook  the  financial  aspects  involved  in 
buying  rare  coins.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
a  buyer's  perception  of  future  values  greatly  in¬ 
fluences  the  type  of  numismatic  material  he  "col¬ 
lects."  After  all,  very  few  people  are  willing  to 
spend  $1,000  on  a  commemorative,  Indian  cent, 
or  Morgan  dollar  if  they  think  the  coin  is  destined 
to  drop  in  value.  Not  only  is  this  a  typical  habit 
of  human  nature,  but  it  can  also  be  readily  defined 
as  common  sense!  Simply  put,  we  are  all  concern¬ 
ed  with  our  collection's  investment  potential! 

Although  what  I  have  stated  so  far  is  essential¬ 
ly  common  knowledge,  I  am  going  to  take  my 
ponderings  a  couple  of  steps  further  and  ask  you 
two,  very  important  questions.  WHY  do  you  think 
your  numismatic  purchases  are  a  "good"  invest¬ 
ment  and  HOW  did  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion? 
As  simple  as  my  queries  may  read,  I  truly  think 
many  people  have  currently  lost  sight  of  their  in¬ 
vestments.  Believe  it  or  not,  many  of  today's 
"numismatic  investors"  are  NOT  REALLY  IN¬ 
VESTING  IN  COINS! 

I  realize  this  is  rather  an  outlandish  declaration, 
so  let  me  list  some  of  the  alternatives  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  chosen  over  investing  in  rare  coins: 

1.  "Guaranteed"  Buy-Backs 

2.  "Paper  Coins" 

3.  Past  Price  Performances 

4.  Basic  Greed 

I  want  you  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider 
these  four  alternatives  to  investing  in  coins.  Are 
YOUR  purchases  overwhelmingly  influenced  by 
one  or  more  of  these  categories?  If  so,  you  may 
not  be  investing  in  coins  as  much  as  you  are  buy¬ 


ing  marketing  perceptions,  and  I  think  it's  time 
you  contemplated  on  what  you  are  doing  with 
your  money.  In  order  to  gain  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  your  investment  direction,  let's  review  these 
marketing  tools. 

The  Guaranteed  Buy-Back 

If  your  main  reason  for  making  an  investment 
in  numismatics  was  based  upon  this  marketing 
idea,  you  are  primarily  "investing"  in  the  com¬ 
pany  who  issues  the  "Guaranteed  Buy-Back"  and 
not  the  coins  they  offer  for  sale.  The  coins  you 
received  are  a  secondary  factor  in  your  investment 
portfolio  and  you  must  depend  upon  your  "in¬ 
vestment  firm"  to  vigorously  promote  sales,  thus 
increasing  the  value  of  their  "buy-back"  offers. 
It's  almost  like  you  are  buying  stock  in  a  company, 
except  you  don't  get  to  vote  at  the  board 
meetings. 

The  ultimate  value  of  any  company's  "buy¬ 
back"  is  essentially  based  upon  its  commercial 
success.  If  business  is  favorable  and  sales  expand, 
the  value  of  their  "buy-backs"  will  undoubtedly 
increase.  If  business  is  unsatisfactory  and  sales 
drastically  decline,  the  value  of  their  "buy-backs" 
will  eventually  decrease.  If  a  company  dissolves 
itself  or  goes  bankrupt,  then  it  is  basically  up  to 
the  courts  to  ultimately  decide  the  value  of  all  the 
outstanding  "buy-backs."  I  realize  some  people 
may  become  perturbed  over  these  statements,  but 
I  can  easily  explain  my  reasoning. 

If  you  don't  believe  that  you  are  really  investing 
in  the  company  and  not  in  the  coins,  allow  me 
to  suggest  a  little  test  of  faith.  If  you  have  $1,000, 
$5,000,  $10,000,  $20,000,  or  more  "invested  in 
coins"  with  a  "guaranteed  buy-back,"  are  you 
willing  to  remove  them  from  their  special  holders 
and  throw  all  your  paperwork  away?  Obviously, 
I'm  sure  your  answer  is  "no,"  but  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  WHY  is  it  no? 

Frankly,  I  can  understand  why  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  reluctant  to  remove  these  coins  from  their 
sanctified  holders.  I  think  that  deep  down  inside 
they  really  don't  have  that  much  faith  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  coins  and  the  only  reason  why  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  purchase  these  investments  in  the  first  place 
was  the  presence  of  the  "guaranteed  buy-back." 

What  this  basically  boils  down  to  is  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  gamble  upon  the  continued  commer¬ 
cial  success  and  pledges  of  the  "issuing"  coin 
company.  As  long  as  they  are  kept  in  the  special 
holders,  the  true  "outside  status"  of  the  coins  is 
far  less  important  than  the  company's  "buy-back" 
offer.  To  be  frank,  this  realization  should  sym¬ 
bolize  a  very  significant  point  to  you.  What  are 
they  really  buying,  the  coins  or  the  company? 


If  they  truly  believe  they  are  purchasing  nifty 
examples  of  numismatic  delights,  why  are  they 
so  unwilling  to  let  these  investments  stand  alone? 
After  all,  we  all  know  solid  and  high  grade  "in¬ 
vestment"  coins  can  be  readily  sold  to  a  multitude 
of  eager  buyers.  Why  do  they  feel  compelled  to 
limit  themselves  to  one  SOLITARY  BUYER? 

Frankly,  if  you  like  the  idea  of  investing  in 
"guaranteed  buy-backs,"  try  not  to  deceive 
yourself  by  rationalizing  that  you  are  PRIMARI¬ 
LY  investing  in  coins!  Since  your  potential  profits 
are  rigidly  linked  to  one  company's  "guaranteed 
buy-back"  offer,  you  should  consider  all  the 
aspects  of  this  type  of  an  "investment." 

By  the  way,  I  am  not  attempting  to  state  com¬ 
panies  who  offer  "guaranteed  buy-backs"  are  sell¬ 
ing  junk!  In  fact,  if  an  unknowledgeable  investor 
was  forced  to  choose  between  randomly  spen¬ 
ding  $20,000  with  eight  different  dealers  at  a  ma¬ 
jor  coin  show,  or  sending  off  his  money  to  one 
of  the  "guaranteed  buy-back"  firms,  I  would 
STRONGLY  suggest  he  give  his  hard  earned  funds 
to  the  latter.  Frankly,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  he  would  normally  receive  FAR  MORE  for 
his  money!  The  real  point  I  am  attempting  to  make 
is  KNOWLEDGE  is  the  best  investment  and  it  is 
vital  you  UNDERSTAND  exactly  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing  with  your  money!  If  you  know  your 
numismatic  knowledge  is  inadequate,  blindly  ac¬ 
cepting  a  marketing  concept  is  not  going  to  cure 
the  problem. 

Why  Do  Companies  Issue 
A  "Guaranteed  Buy-Back?" 

1.  They  want  to  attract  your  business! 

Obviously,  all  numismatic  firms  are  in  business 

to  make  a  profit!  Increased  sales  translate  to  larger 
profits  and  a  "Guaranteed  Buy-Back"  is  a  good 
marketing  tool  for  attracting  your  investment 
dollars.  Every  smart  salesman  knows  the  average 
investor  loves  a  "sure  thing,"  so  this  marketing 
concept  has  been  created  to  help  neutralize  any 
doubts  you  may  have  about  accepting  their  in¬ 
vestment  programs  or  merchandise. 

2.  It  helps  them  to  move  an  enormous  volume 
of  merchandise! 

There  is  no  free  lunch  and  every  good 
businessman  naturally  avoids  exposing  himself  to 
unnecessary  risks.  Hence,  there  are  no  saintly 
ideals  behind  offering  a  client  a  guaranteed  buy 
back.  Let's  face  it,  without  a  "guaranteed  buy¬ 
back"  many  a  firm's  volume  would  be  greatly 
reduced!  As  with  the  majority  of  rare  coin  com¬ 
panies,  they  would  be  forced  to  cater  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  tastes  of  their  clientele.  Without  the 
"special"  holder  and  pledge,  each  customer 
would  carefully  inspect  EACH  coin  in  regards  to 
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it5>  grade  and  investment  potential.  Every  coin 
would  be  judged  upon  its  own,  individual  merits 
BV  THE  CONSUMER.  .\s  it  is  now,  THE  SELLER 
IS  ^BLE  TO  GENERALIZE  HIS  MERCHANDISE  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  by  olteringa  guaranteed  buy-back. 

Frankly,  I  find  this  part  of  the  concept  intriguing. 
They  have  managed  to  convince  their  clients  that 
"every  one  of  these  1,846  MS-65  1880-S  dollars 
IS  exactly  alike  and  are  all  worth  the  same  price. 
One's  not  better  than  the  other,  so  there's  no 
need  to  ask  questions.  Here’s  my  guaranteed  buy¬ 
back  and  special  holder,  so  give  me  your  money 
and  let  me  make  you  rich." 

As  it  is  now,  once  they  have  coaxed  an  investor 
into  accepting  their  "guaranteed  buy-back"  pro¬ 
motion,  the  sale  is  basically  locked  in.  Here  again. 
I'm  certainly  not  implying  that  coins  sold  with  a 
buy-back  are  overgraded  or  a  bad  investment,  but 
I  am  stating  buyers  have  a  tendency  to  be  less 
critical  of  merchandise  sold  in  this  manner.  And 
while  we  are  on  the  subject,  please  don't  think 
Tm  picking  on  Morgan  dollars!  Many  com- 
memoratives,  type  coins,  and  gold  coins  are  also 
disposed  of  in  this  fashion.  It's  simply  important 
we  realize  this  marketing  tool  enables  a  company 
to  cut  down  on  returns  and  move  out  a  lot  of  coins 
they  normally  couldn't  sell. 

What  are  the  Potential  Dangers 
to  Investing  in  Buy-Backs? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  flaws  in  investing 
in  buy-backs.  Unfortunately,  this  marketing  con¬ 
cept  is  far  from  perfect  for  the  consumer  and  it's 
about  time  we  realized  some  of  the  potential 
dangers. 

1.  Even  When  Graded  Correctly,  No  Two  Coins 
are  Exactly  Alike! 

In  order  to  mass  market  their  coins,  many  com¬ 
panies  are  forced  to  imply  all  your  purchases  are 
completely  uniform  in  nature.  Just  like  ten  shares 
of  IBM,  if  you  buy  ten  1880-S  dollars  or  Elgin 
halves  in  "MS-65"  condition,  they  are  suggesting 
all  ten  pieces  are  alike  in  regards  to  eye  appeal 
and  value.  This  has  caused  a  multitude  of  buyers 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  holders  than  to  the 
coins  and  this  will  eventually  prove  to  be  a  BIG 
MISTAKE  for  the  consumer. 

If  you  have  duplicate  dates  and  grades  of  a  coin 
you  have  purchased  under  a  guaranteed  buy-back 
(or  any  other  way  for  that  matter!),  I  would  like 
you  to  perform  a  little  experiment.  Carefully  com¬ 
pare  them  to  each  other  in  regards  to  their  lustre, 
strike,  and  position/number  of  bag  marks.  Do  you 
truthfully  see  obvious  differences?  Do  you  find 
some  examples  are  more  attractive  than  others? 
If  you  do,  I  think  you  will  begin  to  understand  my 
point. 

All  MS-65  coins  are  not  created  equal!  Some  are 
more  appealing  than  others  and  every  example 
does  not  deserve  a  flat,  uniform  price.  By  blindly 
accepting  a  blanket  grading  system  based  upon 
a  coin's  holder,  you  are  robbing  each  specimen 
of  its  individuality  and  are  looking  for  trouble  by 
not  carefully  examining  each  piece.  In  other 
words,  are  you  really  investing  in  an  MS-65  coin 
or  an  "MS-65"  holder?  If  your  coins  were  not  en¬ 
shrined  in  their  special  containers,  would  you  be 
willing  to  buy  every  one  of  them  for  their  sug¬ 
gested  price  and  eye  appeal?  If  the  answer  is  no, 
you  have  just  discovered  a  major  flaw  in  your  in¬ 
vestment  strategy.  This  leads  us  to  another  in¬ 
teresting  question... 

Why  Are  the  Holders  So  Important? 

1 .  If  a  coin  is  really  an  MS-65  example  and  such 
a  great  investment,  why  aren't  you  allowed  to 
remove  if  from  its  holder?  Why  is  your  coin's  ex¬ 
cellent  investment  pr>tential  suddenly  void  when 
(t  IS  released  from  a  mere  container?  Are  they 
afraid  they  might  have  to  purchase  a  fantastic  in¬ 
vestment  rr,»in  that  was  sold  to  you  by  another 


company?  Where  do  they  find  all  these  coins  to 
begin  with?  Why  can't  a  coin  be  removed  to  ade¬ 
quately  inspect  its  grade? 

Frankly,  you  can  ask  a  thousand  questions  of 
this  nature  and  only  guess  at  the  answers,  but  I 
think  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear.  Originally,  none 
of  these  coins  came  out  of  the  U.S.  Mint  already 
packaged  for  marketing.  Somebody  had  to  make 
a  selection  and  then  package  them!  Frankly,  I 
don't  think  it's  a  wise  move  to  base  your  invest¬ 
ment  strategy  on  a  plastic  container.  You  must  also 
consider  what  a  coin's  true  value  is  WITHOUT 
its  holder  and  buy-back  promise. 

2.  You  Will  Never  be  Told  to  Take  a  Profit! 

To  my  knowledge,  no  promoter  of  "guaranteed 
buy-back"  coins  has  EVER  publicly  told  his  in¬ 
vestors  to  take  a  profit!  How  could  he?  The  whole 
marketing  concept  of  a  guaranteed  buy-back  was 
created  to  induce  the  constant,  retail  SALE  of 
coins.  If  a  firm  was  to  nationally  announce  to  their 
investors  it  was  time  to  SELL  BACK  and  TAKE  A 
PROFIT  on  their  investments,  the  dealer's 
marketplace  would  literally  implode! 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  to  a  firm 
that  over  the  years  has  sold  20  or  30  MILLION 
dollars  worth  of  coins  if  they  suggested  their  in¬ 
vestors  take  a  profit?  Frankly,  the  idea  is  frighten¬ 
ing,  especially  when  you  consider  30  MILLION 
dollars  just  represents  the  original  selling  price! 
What  are  these  coins  supposedly  worth  now?  40 
MILLION,  50  MILLION,  60  MILLION,  or  more? 

By  telling  their  clients  to  take  a  profit,  they  could 
literally  blast  themselves  into  oblivion.  They  would 
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have  thousands  of  people  screaming  for  their 
money  with  NO  PLACE  TO  SELL  all  the  incom¬ 
ing  coins!  So  with  this  logic  in  mind,  don't  ever 
expect  to  see  a  full  page  ad  in  Coin  World  from 
your  favorite  promoter  suggesting  it's  time  to  sell! 
Although  many  of  these  firms  are  content  to 
operate  with  a  loaded  pistol  aimed  at  their  head, 
don't  expect  them  to  be  the  one  who  is  going  to 
pull  the  trigger! 

3.  Prices  Must  Be  Constantly  Pushed  Higher! 

Frankly,  if  the  price  of  many  of  the  "guaranteed 
buy-back"  coins  (i.e.  common  date  Morgans) 
were  allowed  to  stabilize  and  didn't  increase  in 
value  on  the  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  over  the  next 
four  months,  I  am  sure  the  market  would  begin 
to  rapidly  deteriorate  along  with  this  absence  of 
"  +  ”  signs.  Investors  would  quickly  start  to  lose 
their  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  these  investments. 
Many  people  would  begin  to  consider  SELLING 
these  coins  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  their 
large,  "paper  profits." 

Although  it's  bad  enough  some  of  the  promoters 
have  to  constantly  scream  at  you  to  keep  buying 
more  and  more  examples,  this  potentially 
dangerous  scenario  also  forces  them  to  constantly 
raise  the  "listed  values"  of  the  coins  you  already 
own!  Although  this  practice  has  an  alarming 
tendency  to  jam  "listed  prices"  up  way  ahead  of 
schedule,  it's  still  a  cunning,  promotional 
maneuver  that  usually  comes  across  as  a  wel¬ 
comed  miracle  by  the  average  investor. 

After  all,  who  doesn't  enjoy  watching  his  "in¬ 
vestments"  rise  in  "value"  with  almost  every  issue 
of  The  Coin  Dealer  Nr'wsletterf  Can  the  $500 


MS-65  Morgan  dollar  be  far  behind?  Are  you  ready 
for  the  $2,000  Elgin?  See,  I  was  right,  you  get  a 
28.8745%  gain  a  year  on  your  money!  Don't  sell, 
keep  BUYING! 

The  perilous  part  of  this  exercise  is  in  many 
cases  prices  are  really  being  raised  to  encourage 
you  not  to  sell!  Not  unlike  how  a  pyramid  scheme 
works,  by  causing  impressive,  monthly,  "paper 
profits"  to  be  reflected  on  The  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter,  I  think  some  promoters  are  desperate¬ 
ly  hoping  your  GREED  FOR  A  GREATER  PROFIT 
will  stop  you  from  exercising  their  buy-back 
promises! 

Let's  figure  out  this  logic!  If  you  have  $10,000 
invested  in  Morgan  dollars  and  they  are  now  sup¬ 
posedly  worth  $20,(X)0,  what's  going  to  stop  a  ra¬ 
tional  investor  from  selling  back  the  coins?  The 
countermeasure  is  simple:  keep  banging  up' the 
"listed  prices"  and  hope  he  will  continue  to  hold 
onto  his  "spiraling"  investments!  If  this  maneuver 
works,  not  only  is  the  promoter  saved  from  hav¬ 
ing  to  buy  back  a  huge  load  of  unwanted  coins, 
but  should  even  convince  more  people  to  buy  this 
"rocketing"  merchandise! 

Granted,  as  long  as  these  "strong  buyers"  honor 
their  listed  buy  prices,  I  can  see  no  fault  with  their 
actions,  but  the  dangerous  part  of  this  game  is  that 
even  the  public's  GREED  has  a  saturation  point! 
This  means  your  sense  of  timing  has  to  be  acute 
as  EVERY  coin  has  a  price  ceiling  and  there  will 
come  a  day  when  coins  like  a  plain,  old,  ordinary, 
MS-65  dollar  can  be  pushed  no  more!  When  that 
day  comes  folks,  the_show's  over  and  ALMOST 
EVERYBODY  will  want  to  take  their  profit  at  once! 
The  terms;  Final,  Done,  Over,  Finished,  End  of 
the  Line,  Last  Stop,  Everybody  Out,  Judgment 
Day,  and  The  Boat  Has  Already  Sailed,  will  take 
on  a  new  meaning  for  thousands  of  investors.  It 
will  be  the  hour  of  THE  BIG  SELL-OFF  and  every 
promoter  who  is  gleefully  sailing  under  the  seas 
of  "buy-back  guarantees"  is  going  to  get  the  rivets 
tested  out  in  his  submarine. 

Whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to  financially 
absorb  this  tremendous  influx  of  "Guaranteed 
Buy-Back"  investments  is  anybody's  guess,  but 
one  thing  is  certain.  While  thousands  of  people 
are  standing  in  line  to  cash  in  their  chips.  Uncle 
Sam  is  going  to  be  eagerly  watching  from  above. 
And  just  like  on  the  Day  of  Reckoning,  if  any  trou¬ 
ble  occurs,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  go¬ 
ing  to  descend  from  the  clouds  and  burn  all  sin¬ 
ners.  I  know  I  have  been  criticized  in  the  past  for 
suggesting  investors  take  advantage  of  the  "buy¬ 
back"  offers  while  the  market  is  still  "strong,"  but 
when  the  theater  finally  catches  on  fire,  I  don't 
think  they'll  be  sorry  I  convinced  them  to  miss 
out  on  a  couple  of  the  matinees.  After  all,  most 
of  the  houses  are  only  playing  "Coming  Attrac¬ 
tions"  anyway. 

It's  YOUR  Decision! 

If  you're  investing  in  "Guaranteed  Buy-Backs" 
instead  of  coins,  I  can  only  suggest  you  consider 
all  the  possibilities.  After  all,  it's  up  to  you  to 
decide  if  you're  making  the  right  move  by  plac¬ 
ing  your  investment  funds  into  this  marketing  con¬ 
cept.  So  far,  the  promoters  have  been  able  to  pull 
it  off  by  creating  more  buyers  than  sellers.  If  you 
think  they  can  maintain  the  status  quo,  hang  in 
there.  If  you  don't,  I  suggest  you  exercise  your 
buy-back  options,  take  your  profits,  and  start  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  other  coins.  You  know  what  I  mean, 
the  ones  you  can  take  out  of  the  holders. 

"Paper  Coins" 

First  of  all,  let  me  state  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  wanting  a  "certified  coin!"  The  REASON 
WHY  you  want  the  certificate  is  the  key  to  this 
discussion.  Some  collectors/investors  have 
become  so  overly  imj)ressed  with  a  grading  cer- 
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tificate  they  place  more  VALUE  on  this  piece  of 
paper  than  they  do  on  the  coin  it  represents!  I  call 
this  form  of  investment  “paper  coins”  as  some 
buyers  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  glossy 
photograph  of  a  coin  than  the  actual,  three  dimen¬ 
sional  object! 

People  who  invest  in  “paper  coins”  are  basing 
their  potential  profits  on  the  future  validity  and 
popularity  of  a  “grading  certificate."  These  cer¬ 
tificates  of  “opinion"  are  currently  issued  by  a 
couple  of  different  sources  and  usually  indicate 
a  written  “opinion"  regarding  a  coin's  grade  and 
authenticity.  Of  course,  the  most  frequently  en¬ 
countered  certificate  is  issued  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Certification  Service, 
commonly  known  as  ANACS.  However,  there  are 
also  some  other  “profit”  and  “non-profit” 
organizations  who  are  more  than  happy  to  cer¬ 
tify  coins  for  the  public. 

Investors/collectors  who  “invest"  in  certificates 
are  basically  gambling  on  the  continued  and/or 
future  acceptance  of  the  issuing  authority's 
opinion.  In  many  cases,  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  an  investor  in  regard 
to  his  own  knowledge,  so  he  feels  "safer”  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  these  certificates  of  opinion.  Not  unlike 
the  "guaranteed  buy-back”  program,  many  peo¬ 
ple  consider  a  grading  certificate  to  be  some  form 
of  numismatic  insurance  policy.  Once  again,  the 
actual  coins  have  become  a  secondary  concern 
and  “the  papers”  the  prime  motivation  for 
investment. 

The  flaws  to  investing  in  grading  certificates  are 
as  follows;  , 

First  of  All,  It's  Only  An  “Opinion.” 

Although  the  actual  document  itself  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  little  number,  it  is  important  you  are 
aware  the  information  it  relays  was  not  formulated 
in  heaven.  Even  though  it  certainly  is  an 
"educated  opinion”  of  a  coin's  grade,  you  must 
be  willing  to  realize  there  is  still  ample  room  for 
error  and  I  have  seen  my  share  of  certificates 
showing  inaccurate  grades. 

Although  some  dealers  love  to  tell  you  brutal 
horror  stories  about  blatant  undergrading,  I  don't 
think  this  problem  is  as  common  as  they  would 
like  you  to  believe.  Personally,  I  have  encountered 
FAR  MORE  papers  that  display  overgrading  and 
some  dealers  who  spend  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  sending  in  coins  to  ANACS  hoping  they  will 
overgrade  their  coins.  Although  I  don't  know  the 
extent  of  their  success  ratio,  they  keep  on  sending 
them  in,  so  it  must  be  well  worth  their  time  and 
expense  to  continue  the  hunt. 


Who's  Responsible? 

Unfortunately,  I  have  noticed  certificates  have 
a  tendency  to  encourage  the  actual  seller  of  a  coin 
to  subconsciously  refrain  from  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  backing  up  the  TRUE  value  and 
grade  of  his  merchandise.  It's  almost  like  they 
believe,  ”1  don't  mind  selling  my  customer  this 
overgraded  coin.  After  all,  ANACS  was  the  one 
who  said  it's  MS-65!"  ANACS  is  really  guilty  of 
stressing  the  certificates  over  the  coins,  but  I 
would  be  dreaming  if  I  didn't  state  there  are  quite 
a  few  sellers  who  do!  When  coins  are  overgrad¬ 
ed,  some  sellers  have  the  vexatious  habit  of  con¬ 
stantly  referring  to  the  certificate  instead  of  the 
coin,  and  this  is  their  marketing  tool.  Frankly,  by 
blindly  accepting  certificates,  often  times  you  may 
simply  end  up  investing  in  commercial  deceit. 

Certificates  Have  A  Short  Life! 

Although  no  one  can  predict  the  tuture,  the  past 
has  already  taught  us  “old”  papers  are  now 
generally  unpopular.  Frankly,  in  the  case  of 
ANACS,  many  people  refrain  from  accepting  the 
validity  of  certificates  dated  prior  to  1984!  The  in¬ 
sinuations  to  this  fact  should  be  quite  obvious  and 
readily  exposes  a  major  flaw  in  the  entire  concept 
of  investing  in  "paper  coins." 

A  Final  Word  of  Advice! 

There  is  no  question  that  grading  certificates  can 
be  used  as  stepping  stones  towards  real 
knowledge!  However,  to  ignore  the  coins  they 
represent  is  PURE  FOLLY!  If  you  are  unsure  of 
your  grading  abilities,  get  some  more  “opinions” 
and  try  not  to  totally  rely  on  a  certificate.  To  simply 
invest  in  a  photograph  is  really  looking  for  trou¬ 
ble.  After  all,  it's  the  coin  that  really  counts! 

Past  Price  Performances 

Lately,  there  are  quite  a  few  people  who  are  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  past  instead  of  the  future!  Although 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with  being 
aware  of  the  “past  price  performance"  of  a  single 
coin  or  an  entire  series,  it  is  foolish  to  base  your 
entire  investment  plans  upon  these  optimistic 
findings. 

Although  you  may  be  understandably  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  claim  of  “average,  yearly  gains  of 
26.9845%  on  your  coins,"  this  marketing  hype 
should  not  be  the  foundation  for  your  in¬ 
vestments.  It  is  also  wise  to  realize  you  are  pur¬ 
chasing  coins  TODAY  with  an  anticipation 
towards  the  FUTURE.  Let's  look  at  the  flaws  in 
investing  in  Past  Price  Performances: 

1.  Grading  Perceptions  Have  Changed! 


Although  there  have  always  been  overgraded 
coins  offered  for  sale,  many  examples  which  were 
once  considered  to  be  “MS-65''  on  the  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  LEVEL  are  now  fondly  regarded  as  MS-63  + 
or  LESS.  Hence,  it  is  wishful  at  best  to  plot  the 
MS-65  price  increases  of  a  coin  which  started  out 
in  1979  as  an  “MS-65"  example  and  is  now  rigidly 
considered  an  MS-60  or  MS-63  specimen.  For  the 
vast  majority  of  investors  who  actually  bought 
coins,  the  paper  gain  may  be  there,  but  the  ac¬ 
tual  profit  isn't. 

2.  It  is  Easier  For  A  Coin  To  Rise  From  A  Small 
Base  Than  A  Large  One! 

The  mere  fact  that  a  coin  rises  from  $1,000  to 
$10,000  in  ten  years,  is  no  solid  indication  it  will 
be  worth  $100,000  in  ten  more  years.  It's  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  that! 

Invest  in  the  future  by  carefully  studying  the 
COINS  offered  to  you  today.  Their  TRUE  rarity, 
grade,  popularity,  and  eye  appeal  are  far  more 
significant  than  a  meaningless  list  of  glowing 
percentages  that  have  been  carefully  groomed  to 
optimistically  represent  the  past. 

Basic  Creed 

Our  next  and  final  topic  is  about  the  dangers 
involved  in  investing  in  greed.  Although  we  all  like 
to  get  the  most  out  of  our  money,  some  people 
make  the  mistake  of  allowing  a  wishful  quest  for 
"good  deals”  to  dictate  how  they  spend  their  in¬ 
vestment  funds.  They  become  so  wrapped  up  in 
obtaining  a  “bargain,”  a  coin's  true  grade  and  eye 
appeal  takes  a  backseat  to  the  seller's  asking  price! 

At  this  point  in  the  article,  I  know  what  you're 
thinking:  “Ray's  referring  to  people  who  think 
they  can  buy  MS-65  Grant  Commemorative  halves 
for  $90  and  MS-65  1880-S  dollars  for  $39.95!" 
Although  this  type  of  investor  certainly  belongs 
in  my  category,  not  all  misrepresentations  are  that 
obvious.  The  danger  with  greed  is  it  often  takes 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subtle  forms.  At  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  there  are  many  investors  who  are  smugly 
under  the  impression  they  are  purchasing 
''MS-65''  Grants  for  $500  and  “GEM  BU"  1880-S 
Dollars  for  $200! 

Don't  let  false  “bargain  prices"  influence  how 
you  spend  your  investment  funds!  If  a  coin 
legitimately  wholesales  for  $1 ,000  in  MS-65  con¬ 
dition  and  a  dealer  offers  you  one  for  $950,  odds 
are  overwhelming  the  coin  is  overgraded!  It's  as 
simple  as  that!  Although  the  price  of  a  coin  is 
definitely  something  to  consider,  don't  allow 
greed  to  determine  your  investments.  Remember, 
not  only  are  you  looking  for  the  right  price,  but 
you  are  striving  to  obtain  the  RIGHT  COIN!  □ 


Lee  F.  Hewitt,  founder  of  the  Numismatic  Scrap¬ 
book  Magazine  and  one  of  the  finest  old-timers 
in  the  hobby,  recently  wrote  concerning  our 
book.  An  Inside  View  of  the  Hobby  in  the  1930s: 
The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File.  His  comments  are 
given  herewith: 

“I  just  finished  reading  the  Nichols  book. 
Thanks  a  lot  for  sending  it.  I  knew,  or  knew  of, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  writers  quoted  there. 

"The  surprising  thing  is  the  large  amount  of  mail 
with  L.W.  Hoffecker.  It  sure  would  be  interesting 
to  have  read  what  Nichols  wrote  to  him  in 
response. 

"At  the  American  Numismatic  Association  con¬ 
ventions  that  Nichols  attended,  the  women  were 
all  ga-ga,  as  he  was  strikingly  handsome! 

“I  can't  recall  exactly  what  the  basis  of  the 
Clarke,  Hunt,  Ripstra,  and  Hoffecker  back-biting 
was,  but  in  the  early  1930s  the  Chicago  Coin  Club 
represented  about  15%  of  the  ANA's  total 
membership,  so  naturally  it  was  a  giant  in  the  hob¬ 
by.  I  believe  the  problems  started  over  the  situa- 


Lee  Hewitt  Writes 

tion  that  the  ANA  had  both  a  president  and  a 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the 
chairman  sometimes  claimed  to  outrank  the 
president. 

"In  the  early  days,  the  real  power  in  the  ANA 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  general  secretary.  The  in¬ 
dividual  that  really  used  this  power  was  Lew 
Reagan.  He  ran  the  ANA  with  an  iron  hand. 

“Most  coin  booms  now  last  only  a  few  months. 
As  I  remember  the  co.nmemorative  boom  of  the 
1 930s,  when  spring  of  1 937  came  along  it  was  just 
like  turning  off  a  water  faucet— everything  sudden¬ 
ly  ended. 

“I  note  that  there  seems  to  be  a  big  worry  at 
this  moment  about  the  numbers  of  people  need¬ 
ed  to  support  the  numismatic  business.  Large 
numbers  of  people  traditionally  come  during 
periods  when  the  word  is  passed  through  the 
general  public  that  some  phase  of  the  coin  hob¬ 
by  is  a  sure  get-rich-quick  deal.  This  is  especially 
so  when  people  think  they  can  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor— such  as  years  ago  the  idea  of  get¬ 


ting  an  order  accepted  by  a  new  commemorative 
distributor.  From  1959  to  1964,  the  big  idea  was 
that  all  one  had  to  do  to  get  rich  was  to  obtain 
new  condition  United  States  coins  as  fast  as  the 
Mint  could  spew  them  out,  particularly  one-cent 
pieces  which  represented  a  low  capital  in¬ 
vestment. 

“At  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  cir¬ 
culation  doubled  and  doubled  again  with  virtually 
no  effort  on  our  part  each  time  a  boom  came 
along.  Coin  World  leaped  to  180,000  in  the  1960s, 
then  in  two  years  dropped  to  nearly  half  that 
figure. 

“I  believe  that  coin  hobby  circulation  figures 
will  continue  to  fluctuate  as  the  public  gains  and 
then  loses  varying  degrees  of  interest.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  American  Numismatic  Association 
membership  figures.  There  is  not  much  that  a 
publisher  can  do  about  this— hiring  a  “circulation 
specialist”  won't  help  one  iota  in  my  opinion. 

"It  has  been  fun  being  part  of  the  hobby  for  so 
many  years."  i 
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191 2-S  SeltH.!  Unc.,  MS-63  $975:  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 2,200.00 

Half  Dimes 

CAPPED  BUST  HALF  DIMES 
1829  Choice  AU-55.  Superb  toning  $295;  Select 
BU,  MS-63.  Well  struck  with  just  a  wisp  of  light 
toning . 1,195.00 


Why  Wait? 

Coins  of  the  quality  just  mentioned  seldom 
come  along  and  our  lay-away  plan  allows  you  to 
buy  now  and  spread  your  payments  out  over  a 
period  of  60  days. 

1832  Choice  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  with  a  bit  of 

light  rubbing . 295.00 

1833  Choice  EF-45 . 99.00 

1834  Choice  EF-45 . 99.00 

1835  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  .  550.00 

1836  Select  BU,  MS-63/65.  Very  attractive  with 

original  light  toning . 1,975.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DIMES 

1838  No  drapery.  Choice  EF-45  $79;  Choice 
AU-55  .  189.00 

1840  No  drapery.  Select  Unc.,  MS-63.  Light  rain¬ 
bow  toning.  Just  the  right  combination  of  rarity 
and  beauty . 1,350.00 

1843  Choice  AU-55  $125;  Choice  Unc.,  MS-65. 
Beautiful  blue  toning  . 2,395.00 

1845/45  Choice  AU-55  .  165.00 

1850  Select  Unc.,  MS-63/65.  Iridescent  toning.  A 
scarce  and  desirable  issue . 995.00 

1851-0  About  Uncirculated-50.  Pleasant  original 
toning . 145.00 

1852  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Just  a  hint  of 

light  golden  toning . 395.00 

1853  Arrows.  Choice  AU-55.  A  beautiful  brilliant 

coin  with  just  the  lightest  friction  on  the  high 
points  . 159.00 

1854  Arrows.  Choice  EF-45 . 55.00 

1858  Choice  AU-55  . 139.00 

1860-0  Choice  AU-55 . 1 39.00 


1861  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65.  Light 

original  toning  . 995.00 

1862  Choice  AU-55  $99;  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-60  . 295.00 

1866  Choice  Proof-65.  A  superb  specimen  with 
light  gray  and  iridescent  toning.  Only  725 
struck . 2,995.00 

1871  Choice  AU-55  . 99.00 

1871 -S  EF-40.  Scarce . 95.00 

1872  Choice  AU-55  $99;  Choice  Unc.,  MS-65. 

Superb  toning.  A  breathtaking  coin!  Order  one 
of  the  nicest  half  dimes  around  for  your  type 
set.  Just  . 1,995.00 

1872  Mintmark  below  wreath.  Choice  About 
Uncirculated-55  . 99.00 


Dimes 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1834  Large  4  Choice  EF-45  . 249.00 

1835  Choke  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Beautiful  light 
golden  toning.  Priced  right  at  ,  .  .8,350.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  DIMES 

1841-0  Urv  irr ulated,  MS-60.  Well  struck  with 
light  golden  trjning  1,150.00 
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1853  With-arrows.  BU,  MS-60  . 350.00 

1854  With-arrows  at  date.  Choice  Brilliant  Unc., 

MS-65 . 3,750.00 

1858  Choice  AU-55  .  135.00 

1870  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65.  Superb 
toning . 595.00 

1875  Choice  AU-55 . 115.00 

1875- CC  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 

Mintmark  within  wreath  . 795.00 

1876- CC  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Another  popular  Car- 

son  City  issue . 795.00 

1877- CC  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 

Lustrous  and  beautiful . 795.00 


1881  MS-63  to  MS-65.  Sharply  struck  and  very 


frosty  . 1,295.00 

1884  Choice  AU-55  . 99.00 

1886  BU,  MS-60 . 235.00 

1887-S  MS-63  to  MS-65.  Attractive  lilac  toning. 
Very  pleasing . 595.00 

1889-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 1,650.00 

1891-0  Choice  AU-55  . 99.00 


1892-0  Unc.,  MS-60.  Light  golden  toning.  A  very 
good  value  at . 1 75.00 

1892- S  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Just  a  hint  of  light 

original  toning  . 495.00 

1893- 0  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  At¬ 
tractive  light  toning . 495.00 

1901  Choice  AU-55  . 99.00 

1906  Choice  AU-55 . 99.00 

1908  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 695.00 

1909  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  . 175.00 

1910  Choice  AU-55  $99;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63/65  . 695.00 

1910-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Blemish  free  surfaces 
with  exceptional  lustre . 1,950.00 


The  1894-S  Dime  Revisited 

The  1894-S  dime  formed  the  subject  for  a 
reader's  question  on  page  16  of  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  56.  This  brought  forth  the  following  reply  from 
Montfort  A.  Johnsen: 

"I  enjoyed  reading  your  response  to  R.E.  in  the 
last  issue  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review,  where  you 
discussed  the  1894-S  dime.  On  the  chance  that 
you  may  not  have  a  copy  of  Walter  Breen's  un¬ 
published  manuscript  titled  'Dimes,'  1969,  I  am 
enclosing  a  few  pages  where  he  describes  what 
he  knows  of  the  1894-S  dime. 

"If  two  (and  possibly  three)  obverse  dies  were 
used,  all  on  June  30,  1894,  it  would  suggest  a 
diecutting  program  much  more  strongly  than  the 
other  possibilities  you  have  mentioned. 

"Finally,  noting  your  interest  in  numismatic 
books,  I  can  mention  that  I  am  putting  together 
a  dictionary  of  numismatic  terms,  which  is  now 
up  to  about  six  deep  of  4  inch  x  6  inch  file  cards. 
The  excellent  literary  pieces  from  your  firm  have 
contributed  greatly  in  this  effort." 

The  enclosed  manuscript  copy  from  Walter 
Breen  notes  that  of  24  pieces  of  the  1 894-S  dime 
believed  to  have  been  minted,  he  has  (as  of  the 
1969  writing  date)  examined  five  that  he  knows 
to  be  genuine,  "seen  a  sixth  whose  genuiness  is 
doubted,  and  knows  of  a  seventh  impounded  in 
an  estate."  Walter  Breen  further  observes:  "But 
now  comes  the  real  surprise.  Not  only  are  most 
specimens  brilliant  Proofs,  but  there  were  two 
obverse  dies  used  with  a  single  reverse!"  The 
researcher  goes  on  to  describe  several  forgeries 
he  has  seen  and  noted  that  any  1894-S  dime  pur¬ 
chased  should  be  authenticated. 


1911  Choice  AU-55  . 99.00 

1912  Choice  AU-55 . 99.00 

1913  AU-50  $75;  Choice  AU-55 . 99.00 

191 3-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

Very  scarce . 3,250.00 

1915  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Attractive  light  toning. 

A  splendid  specimen! . 1,295.00 

1916  Barber  dime.  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60 

$1 75;  MS-63  to  MS-65.  Very,  very  close  to  full 
MS-65  . 695.00 


MERCURY  DIMES 

1916  BU,  MS-60  $25;  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 


MS-63.  FSB . 75.00 

1 91 7-D  MS-63  . 179.00 

1923  MS-63/65 . 39.00 

1923-S  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  139.00 

1926-D  BU,  MS-60 . 55.00 

1927  Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  195.00 

1928  MS-63  . 28.00 

1929-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65, 

FSB . 295.00 

1934- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65,  FSB . 275.00 

1935  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 39.00 

1935- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 99.00 

1935-S  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 39.00 

1937  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65 . 695.00 

1938  Choice  BU,  MS-65,  FSB . 1 10.00 

1938-D  MS-63,  FSB  $29;  MS-65,  FSB  .  .  .149.00 
1938-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65,  FSB . 249.00 


1941-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65  $23;  We  have  a  number 
of  sparkling  beauties,  delightful  pieces  which 
in  the  context  of  later  Mercury  dimes  are  fair¬ 
ly  hard  to  find.  Buy  one  for  $89,  or  take  away 
three  for  $240,  or  go  all  the  way  and  buy  10 
for . 690.00 

1944  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A  nice  basic  "type" 
coin— sparkling  and  beautiful . 19.00 

1945-D  Select  BU,  MS-63  $15;  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65  . 24.00 

Twenty -Cent  Pieces 

1875-CC  VF-30  with  pleasing  toning  .  .  .  149.00 

1875-S  EF-45  $249;  Unc.,  MS-60.  Lightly  toned 
over  frosty  surfaces  $750;  Select  BU, 
MS-63/65.  Light  golden  toning.  .  .  .3,950.00 

Quarter  Dollars 

DRAPED  BUST  QUARTERS 

1807  Fine-15.  A  pleasing  coin  with  even  wear  and 


no  major  defects  . 465. (X) 

CAPPED  BUST  QUARTERS 

1819  Large  9.  Fine-12 . 89.00 

1825/4  Choice  EF-45.  Always  a  difficult  type  to 

locate.  Priced  to  sell  quickly  at . 595.00 

1831  Small  Letters.  VF-20  . 95.00 

1832  EF-40  . 295.00 

1834  Choice  EF-45  $325;  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 

Well  struck  with  just  a  hint  of  light  golden 
toning . 995.00 

1835  VF-20  $95;  VF-30  $125;  EF-40  .  .  .295.00 

1836  VF-30 . 125.00 

SEATED  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 

1861  AU-50  $195;  Choice  AU-55 . 245.00 


1876-CC  Choice  EF-45 . 95.00 

1877  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  . 395.00 

1891  Choice  AU-55  . 195.00 

BARBER  QUARTERS 

1892  Choice  AU-55  .  165.00 

1893  Choice  AU-55  . 165.00 

1893-0  BU,  MS-60.  Lightly  toned  . 325.00 

1898  AU-50  . 99.00 

1900  Choice  AU-55  .  165.00 

1901-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65/67.  A  superb  specimen 
of  the  rarest  and  most  desired  issue  in  the 
series.  A  classic  rarity  offered  at  a  most 
favorable  price  . 27,950.00 

1902  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 650.00 

1903-S  Choice  AU-55.  Scarce . 225.00 

1905  Choice  AU-55  . 165.00 

1906  BU,  MS-60 . 325.00 

1906-0  Choice  AU-55 . 165.00 


1907-D  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  . 325.00 

1909  Choice  AU-55  .  165.00 

1910-D  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Just  a  hint  of  golden 
toning . 750.00 

1914- D  Choice  AU-55  $165;  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60 

$325;  Select  BU,  MS-63 . 650.00 

191 5- D  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 995.00 

1916- D  AU-50  $99;  Choice  AU-55  $165;  Select 

BU,  MS-63/65 . 995.00 


STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 
Superb  1916  Standing  Liberty  Quarter 


HALF  CENTS 

Classic  Head  1809-1836  195.00 

Braided  Hair  195.00 


'LARGE  CENTS 

Coronet  1850-1857  195.00 


INDIAN  CENTS 

Bronze  1864-1873  19.00 


TWO-CENT  PIECES 
1864-1873  99.00 


THREE-CENT  NICKELS 
1865-1899  65.00 


THREE-CENT  SILVER 
Type  III  1859-1873  179.00 


LIBERTY  NICKELS 

1883-1912  with  CENTS  59.00 


HALF  DIMES 

Capped  Bust  1829-1837 

295.00 

Seated  (Stars  on  obverse) 

125.00 

Seated  (Arrows  at  date) 

1853-1855 

169.00 

Seated  (Legend  on  obverse) 

1860-1873 

99.00 

DIMES 

Barber  1892-1916 

99.00 

QUARTERS 

Barber  1892-1916 

165.00 

Standing  Liberty  Type  1 

149.00 

Standing  Liberty  Type  II 

79.00 

HALF  DOLLARS 

Capped  Bust  1807-1836 

395.00 

Seated  (Motto)  1866-1891 

269.00 

Barber  1892-1915 

395.00 

Walking  Liberty  1916-1947 

15.00 

Choice  AU-55  Type  Coins 


Our  Choice  AU-55  type  coins  are  af¬ 
fordable  and  beautiful.  If  you  are 
building  a  type  set,  why  not  join  the 
hundreds  of  Bowers  and  Merena 
customers  who  have  "switched"  to 
Choice  AU-55  grade  coins. 

The  following  coins  are  offered  by 


type;  that  is  we  will  select  the  finest 
quality  coin  in  stock  regardless  of  the 
date.  Since  we  are  constantly  replen¬ 
ishing  our  inventory,  chances  are  very 
good  that  we  will  be  able  to  fill  your 
order. 


1916  Standing  Liberty  quarter.  Seleci  BU,  MS-63 
obverse.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65 
reverse.  Nearly  full  head.  Frosty  and  lustrous. 
Just  a  small  difference  away  from  MS-65  status. 
Very  scarce  and  seldom  seen  in  this  high 
condition . 4,495.00 

Choice  1916  Standing  Larger  Type 


1916  Standing  Liberty  Quarter.  Choice  Uncir¬ 

culated,  MS-65,  full  head.  Attractive  golden 
toning.  A  superb  specimen  of  one  of  the 
"rarest  of  the  rare"  issues  among  20th-century 
coins . 6,975.00 

1917  Type  I  Standing  Liberty  quarter.  Choice 

AU-55  $149;  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63/65,  F.H . 995.00 

1917-D  Type  I.  Choice  AU-55  . 135.00 

1917- D  Type  II.  Choice  AU-55 . 159.00 

1918- S  AU-50  $85;  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  .225.00 

1923-S  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Quite  scarce  with  the 
nearly  full  head! . 695.00 

1924  MS-63,  full  head  . 235.00 

1926  Choice  EF-45 . 29.00 

1926-D  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  195.00 

1927  Choice  EF-45  $29;  Choice  AU-55  .  .79.00 

1928-D  Choice  AU-55  $89;  Gem  BU,  MS-67,  full 
head.  Just  a  whisper  of  light  toning.  A  superb 
specimen  of  this  Denver  Mint  issue.  Seldom 
seen  in  this  grade . 1,795.00 

1928- S  Choice  EF-45  . 40.00 

1929  Choice  AU-55  $79;  Select  BU,  MS-63,  full 

head  $345;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65,  full  head . 1,395.00 

1929- S  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 195.00 

1930  Choice  EF-45  $29;  Choice  AU-55  .  .79.00 

1930- S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Full 

head . 1,595.00 


WASHINGTON  QUARTERS 

1932  Select  BU,  MS-63  $59;  Select  BU,  MS-63/65 
$89;  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 395.00 


1932-D  A  rarity  within  the  Washington  series.  Few 
were  saved  at  the  time  of  issue,  so  today  ex¬ 
amples  are  scarce  in  any  grade.  Select  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-63  $1,295;  MS-63  obverse, 
MS-65  reverse.  A  superb  specimen  taken  from 
an  original  roll . 1,595.00 
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Suggested  bedtime  reading: 


THE  MOXIE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Dave  Bowers  has  as  many  interests  as  a  cat  has  lives,  and  one  of  his 
interests  over  the  years  has  been  Moxie— the  old-time  soft  drink.  You  know 
about  Coca-Cola,  you  know  about  Pepsi-Cola,  and  you  may  even  know 
about  Vernor's  Ginger  Ale,  but  do  you  know  about  Moxie?  T rademarked 
in  1885,  Moxie  today  is  the  oldest  bottled  soft  drink  in  the  world.  Coca- 
Cola  didn't  see  the  light  of  day  until  1886,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  that  Pepsi  turned  from  a  twinkle  in  its  maker's  eye 
to  a  reality. 

The  story  of  Moxie  weaves  history,  advertising,  and  business  success 
into  a  dynamic  saga  of  an  American  enterprise.  Even  if  you  have  never 
sipped  Moxie,  you  will  find  the  book  fascinating  reading— and  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  old  pictures  are  a  delight,  too. 

Here  is  what  Harvey  Roehl  had  to  say  about  the  book  in  a  recent  review: 

"Ask  anyone  from  New  England  about  Moxie,  and  they  will  tell  you 
all  about  it!  Most  Americans  think  of  the  term  as  having  to  do  with  a  per¬ 
son's  having  a  lot  of  'get-up-and-go,'  but  to  many  it  is  also  a  famous  soft 
drink. 

"It  got  its  start  over  100  years  ago,  and  was  first  promoted  as  a  'nerve 
food'  which  would  cure  most  of  mankind's  ills  merely  by  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  prodigious  quantities  of  the  stuff!  The  general  idea  was  that  by  drink¬ 
ing  the  product,  one's  nerves  would  be  put  in  top  shape,  health  was 
assured,  and  that  in  general  the  user  would  be  prepared  to  take  on  the 
world.  The  person  who  did  this  obviously  'had  a  lot  of  Moxie'  and  the 
term  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the  language  in  signifying  those 
who  exhibit  these  personal  characteristics. 

"Characterized  by  a  bitter  taste  in  its  earlier  days,  it  took  a  little  'getting 
used  to'— and  this  in  turn  took  plenty  of  promotion  and  sales  efforts.  From 
the  very  beginning,  the  Moxie  Company  conducted  outstanding  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  and  Q.  David  Bowers'  new  book  THE  MOXIE  EN¬ 
CYCLOPEDIA  is  very  much  a  story  of  the  many  sales  schemes  carried  out 
over  the  years. 

"Of  course,  the  alleged  medicinal  properties  of  the  drink  are  no  longer 
promoted,  and  this  dates  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  came  into  being.  Moxie  is,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  a  regionally-popular  soft  drink— and  one  that  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  in  the  marketplace,  particularly  as  the  managements  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  different  tastes  and  blends,  much  as  the  Coca-Cola  Com¬ 
pany  recently  did,  to  the  delight  of  the  Pepsi  people! 

"There  was  a  time  when  New  England  was  blanketed  with  billboards 
and  signs  of  the  Moxie  Boy  with  his  finger  pointing  right  at  the  viewer, 
admonishing  one  to  'get  with  it'  and  drink  the  product.  And,  for  years, 
residents  of  that  region  witnessed  such  bizarre  promotional  schemes  as 
the  Moxie  'Horsemobile,'  a  life-size  model  horse  fitted  to  an  automobile 
chassis,  drivable  right  from  the  saddle... 

"Dave  Bowers  has  assembled  a  really  fantastic  book— 760  pages!— which 
tells  the  whole  story  of  Moxie,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day,  and 
it  is  jammed  with  pictures  of  every  facet  of  the  business— from  newspaper 
promotions  of  movie  star  Muriel  Ostriche  to  scenes  of  Horsemobiles  and 
other  vehicular  sales  gimmicks,  to  descriptions  of  the  various  managements 
over  the  years. 

"Anyone  who  enjoys  history  will  appreciate  this  new  tome,  and  collec¬ 
tors  who  are  looking  for  the  next  great  area  to  exploit  are  going  to  be 
ever  more  actively  seeking  Moxie  memorabilia  at  flea  markets  and  anti¬ 
que  sales  as  a  result  of  what  is  learned  about  the  many  collectibles  that 
are  still  waiting  to  be  gathered. 

'This  attractive  new  volume  is  very  possibly  a  'first'  in  the  soft  drink 
field  We  doubt  if  any  book  of  comparable  magnitude  has  ever  been 
assembled  about  a  particular  product!  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 


writing  of  Q.  David  Bowers  (the  1,000-page  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic 
Musical  Instruments,  his  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  and  his  U.S.  Cold 
Coins,  An  Illustrated  History— to  name  just  a  few)  understand  how 
thoroughly  he  digs  into  whatever  subject  is  at  hand,  and  how  interesting 
his  words  can  be.  The  initial  print  run  of  the  book  is  just  2,000  copies, 
so  get  yours  now  and  you  will  treasure  having  a  'first  edition'!  " 
Thanks,  Harvey,  for  the  nice  words!  Upon  the  death  of  President  War¬ 
ren  Harding,  Vice-President  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  was  visiting  his  family 
home  in  Plymouth  Notch,  Vermont,  received  word  that  he  had  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  presidency.  After  assimilating  the  news,  the  first  thing  that 
Coolidge  did  was  to  take  the  group  of  people  with  him  to  Florence  Cilley's 
Store  nearby  and  order  a  round  of  Moxie  for  everyone!  Then  there  is  the 
story  of  Muriel  Ostriche,  a  beautiful  girl  in  her  teens,  who  starred  in  many 
silent  films  and  who  promoted  Moxie— while  at  the  same  time  engaging 
in  some  scandalous  activities.  For  numismatists,  we  mention  that  Moxie 
issued  tokens— which  are  pictured  and  described  in  the  book.  (By  saying 
this,  it  is  probably  proper  to  mention  The  Moxie  Encyclopedia  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  publication!). 


Interested?  The  book  is  being  offered  nationwide  by  the  Vestal  Press 
for  $1 9.95  post  paid.  We  expect  it  will  sell  out  soon.  However,  to  Bowers 
and  Merena  customers  who  order  before  November  15— the  offer  will 
be  canceled,  of  course,  if  we  run  out  of  copies!— we  make  this  special 
offer:  pay  not  $19.95,  but  pay  just  $1 7.95  net.  Further,  if  you  write  "please 
autograph"  when  you  order  your  copy  of  The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  Dave 
will  autograph  it  to  you  personally  (or  to  whomever  you  designate— 
remember,  the  book  will  make  a  nifty  gift  as  well).  The  Moxie  Encyclopedia, 
760  pages,  softbound,  S'A  x  8’/j  inches  in  size.  (Slock  No.  BB-77)  $19.95. 
SPECIAL  UNTIL  NOVEMBER  15:  NET,  $17.95. 


V. 
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The  famous  Moxie  Boy  with  his  piercing  gaze,  a  familiar  sight  in  the  1911-1930  era.  His  eyes  follow  you  wherever 
you  go. 


V. 
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1932-S  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  A  frosty 
specimen  of  this  scarce  issue  $375;  MS-63 


obverse,  MS-65  reverse . 995.00 

1934  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $55;  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  . 69.00 


1934- D  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $99;  Select 

BU,  MS-63,  with  the  reverse  a  bit  better.  A  best 
buy  in  comparison  to  the  MS-65  price 
(although  we  must  admit  that  we  have  no 
MS-65  coins  to  offer  you) . 225.00 

1935  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $49;  Select 

Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  . 59.00 

1935- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 859.00 

1935- S  BU,  MS60  $85;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 

culated,  MS-63  $139;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65 . 590.00 

1936  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 59.00 

1936- S  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $85;  Select 

Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $120;  Choice 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65 . 449.00 

1937  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 110.00 

1937- D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 89.00 

1937-S  Choice  AU-55  $79;  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65 . 795.00 


1938- S  Select  BU,  MS-63  $79;  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65 . 379.00 

1939- D  MS-63  obverse,  MS-65  reverse  .  .55.00 

1939- S  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $99; 

Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 395.00 

1940- D  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $89; 

Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 395.00 


Half  Dollars 

FLOWING  HAIR  HALF  DOLLARS 

1795  Cood-4.  Well  worn  with  all  legends  clear 
and  readable.  Priced  at  just  . 450.00 

DRAPED  BUST  HALF  DOLLARS 

1803  Large  3.  EF-40.  Lightly  toned.  Why  not  have 
a  scarcer  date  coin  in  your  set  for  the  same 


price  as  a  more  available  issue?  .  .595.00 

1806  Pointed  6.  Stem  with  claw.  Extremely 
Fine-40  595.00 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1807  Large  stars  The  first  of  issue  for  this  popular 
type.  Fine- 12 . 1 35.00 

18FJ8/7  Choire  EF  45.  Fully  brilliant  with  great 
!,.,tre  .  195.00 


IWKtChrjire  About  Urw irculated-55.  Frosty  wit 
■ght  rubbing  525,0 


1810  EF-40.  Rainbow  toning  $1 45;  Choice  AU-55. 
Attractively  toned  and  well  struck.  A  good 


value  for  only . 525.00 

1811  VF-20.  Edge  nicks . 60.00 

1812  VF-20  $75;  VF-30  $95;  EF-40.  Great  lustre 

for  a  circulated  coin  . 135.00 

1813  VF-20  $75;  VF-30  . 95.00 

1814  Choice  AU-55 . 475.00 


1817  VF-20  $75;  VF-30  $95;  Choice  About 


Uncirculated-55  . 475.00 

1818  Choice  AU-55 . 475.00 

1818/7  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  Beautiful 
golden  toning . 475.00 

1823  EF-40  . 120.00 

1824  EF-40  . 120.00 

1824/1  VF-30  . 95.00 


1824  Over  various  dates.  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 1,995.00 

1825  EF-40  $120;  Choice  EF-45  $165;  AU-50  $295; 

Select  Unc.,  MS-63 . 1,795.00 


1826  Choice  EF-45  $165;  Choice  AU-55  $395; 


Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65/67. 

Superb  toning . 6,975.00 

1827  Square  2.  Choice  EF-45  $165;  Select  BU, 

MS-63.  Light  golden  toning . 1,795.00 

1828  Curl  2.  EF-40  $120;  Select  BU,  MS-63/65. 

Attractive  light  toning . 2,250.00 

1829  Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 

1830  EF-40  . 120.00 

1831  Choice  EF-45 . 165.00 


1832  Very  Fine-30  $75;  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45 

$145;  Unc.,  MS-60/63.  Light  lilac  toning. 
Sharply  struck.  One  could  easily  pay  much 
more  for  a  less  attractive  coin.  Try  this  beauty 
for  just . 1,195.00 

1833  EF-40  $120;  Choice  EF-45  . 145.00 

1834  SD  SL.  VF-30  $75;  EF-40  $130;  EF-45  $145; 

Select  BU,  MS-63  . 1,795.00 

1834  LD,  LS,  SL.  Select  BU,  MS-63/65.  Light 

golden  and  iridescent  toning . 2,250.00 

1835  EF-40  . 120.00 

1836  L.E.  EF-40  $120;  Unc.,  MS-60.  Light  gray 

toning  $895;  Choice  Unc.,  MS-65.  Superb 
iridescent  toning.  If  you've  been  searching  for 
just  the  right  Bust  half,  you  need  look  no  fur¬ 
ther.  Priced  right  at . 5,450.00 


CAPPED  BUST-REEDED  EDGE  HALF  DOLLARS 

1837  EF-40  . 145.00 

1838  EF-40  $145;  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DOLLARS 

1839  Drapery.  1st  year  of  issue.  VF-20  .49.00 

1840  Small  letters.  Unc.,  MS-60.  Sharply  struck 

with  light  toning . 995.(30 

1841-0  EF-40  . 160.00 

1844  AU-50  . 215.00 

1844-0  AU-50 .  215.00 


1846  Choice  AU-55  . 269.00 

1846-0  Choice  EF-45  $139;  Choice  About 

Uncirculated-55  . 269.00 

1848- 0  EF-40  . 135.00 

1849- 0  EF-40  . 135.00 

1853  EF-40  $215;  Choice  AU-55.  Attractive 

original  toning  . 595.00 

1854  Arrows.  EF-45  $150;  AU-50.  Superb  halo  ton¬ 
ing  $269;  Choice  AU-55  . 295.00 

1854-0  Arrows.  AU-50  . 269.00 


1855-0  Arrows.  Choice  EF-45  $150;  Unc.,  MS-60. 


Nicely  toned . 795.00 

1856  AU-50  . 195.00 


1856-0  Extremely  Fine-40  $115;  Choice  EF-45 
$145;  Unc.,  MS-60.  Superb  gold  and  blue 
toning . 525.00 

1857  Choice  AU-55  $269;  Unc.,  MS-60.  Medium 

golden  toning.  From  an  old-time  collection 
and  sure  to  please . 525.00 

1858  Choice  EF-45  $135;  Choice  About 

Uncirculated-55  . 269.00 

1858-0  EF-40  $115;  Choice  EF-45  $135;  Choice 
AU-55  . 269.00 

1859  EF-40 . 115.00 


1859-0  Choice  EF-45  $135;  Choice  AU-55.  Lovely 
rainbow  toning  $269;  Unc.,  MS-60.  Beautiful 


toning  and  great  lustre . 525.00 

1860  Choice  AU-55.  Scarce . 269.00 

1860-0  Choice  EF-45  $155;  Choice  About 
Uncirculated-55  . 269.00 

1861  Choice  AU-55  . 269.00 


1861-0  AU-50  $1 49;  Choice  AU-55.  Lightly  toned 


and  very  lustrous . 325. (X) 

1861- S  Choice  EF-45  .  135.00 

1862- S  AU-50 . 235.00 


1863  Choice  AU-55.  One  of  the  scarcer  Civil  War 
issues . 345. (X) 


1 866  Motto.  First  year  of  issue  for  this  type.  Choice 
EF-45  .  1 39.00 


1869  Choice  AU-55  $269;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 995.00 

1870  AU-50.  Beautiful  bluish  gray  toning.  A  very 

underrated  issue  $350;  Choice  About 
Uncirculated-55.  Fully  lustrous  with  just  a  bit 
of  light  rubbing . 495.00 

1871  Choice  EF-45 . 135.00 

1872  Choice  AU-55.  Attractive  multi-colored 

toning . 495.00 

1874  Arrows.  AU-50.  An  always  popular  and 
scarce  type.  Now  is  your  chance  to  fill  that 
hole  in  your  type  set  for  just  . 595.00 

1875-CC  Fine-15  . 39.00 

1875-S  EF-40 . 95.00 


1876-S  AU-50.  Attractively  toned  with  great  "eye 


appeal" . 215.00 

1877  Choice  AU-55  . 269.00 


Comments  From  D.H.H. 

D.H.H.,  a  Michigan  client,  recently  wrote: 

"Tom,  thank  you  for  your  note.  My  one  regret 
is  that  I  did  not  know  about  your  firm  until  recent¬ 
ly.  Otherwise  most  of  my  coins  would  have  bt'en 
bought  from  you!  These  new  people  in  the  coin 
business  have  me  confused,  and  at  my  age  I  con¬ 
fuse  easily.  The  coins  you  have  sent  me  serve  the 
purpose  admirably.  Thank  you  for  restoring  a 
measure  of  order  to  numismatics." 
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1878  About  Uncirculated-50.  Beautiful  gold  and 

green  toning . 255.00 

1879  Proof-60.  A  tiny  mintage  of  5,900  pieces. 

A  good  value  for  just . 995.00 

1889  Choice  AU-55.  Another  low  mintage  issue 
made  affordable  because  of  minor  friction  on 
the  high  points  of  the  devices  . 495.00 

1891  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Fully 

brilliant  surfaces  with  just  a  few  minor  contact 
marks .  1,395.00 

BARBER  HALF  DOLLARS 

1892  A  fine  selection  of  this  first  year  of  the  "new" 
half  dollar  type.  EF-40  $199;  Choice  AU-55 
$495;  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  $695;  Select  BU, 


MS-63/65  . 1,495.00 

1892-S  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  One  of  the 

scarcer  issues  in  the  series  . 895.00 

1893  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 

1894  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 

1894-0  Choice  AU-55 . 495.00 

1897  Choice  AU-55  $495;  BU,  MS-60  .  .695.00 

1898  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 

1899-0  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Superb  medium  dark 
toning . 1,195.00 

1901  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 

1902  AU-50  . 395.00 

1904  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 

1906  Choice  .AU-55  . 495.00 

1906-0  Choice  AU-55 . 495.00 

1907  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 


1907-D  AU-50  $395;  Choice  AU-55  $495;  Brilliant 


Unc.,  MS-60  . 595.00 

1908- D  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 

1909- 0  Choice  AU-55 . 495.00 

1909- S  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 

1910- S  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55  $495; 

Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  . 695.00 

191 1- S  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 

1912  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 

191 2- D  Choice  AU-55.  Beautiful  golden  toning 

$495;  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Attractive  rain¬ 
bow  toning . 695.00 

1914- S  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Sharply  struck  with  fros¬ 
ty  surfaces . 1,350.00 

191 5- D  BU,  MS-60  . 695.00 

1915- S  Choice  AU-55  . 495.00 

WALKING  LIBERTY  HALF  DOLLARS 

1916- D  Choice  AU-55  $325;  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-60  . 375.00 

1917  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 395.00 

191 7- D.  Mintmark  on  reverse.  Choice  AU-55. 

Fully  lustrous  with  just  a  hint  of  rubbing  $295; 
Select  BU,  MS-63  . 1,150.00 

1920  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 695.00 

1920-D  Select  BU,  MS-63/65 . 1,395.00 

1929-D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 750.00 

1934  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $75;  Select  BU, 
MS-63  $210;  MS-63/65 . 245.00 


1934-D  Select  BU,  MS-63  $349;  Select  BU, 


MS-63/65 . 495.00 

1934- S  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  $795;  Choice  Brilliant 

Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Sharply  struck  with 
beautiful  surfaces  . 2,550.00 

1935  Choice  AU-55  $29;  BU,  MS-60  .  .  .  .65.00 

1935- D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 449.00 

1935- S  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 435.00 

1936  MS-63/65  $179;  Choice  Proof-65.  Beautiful 

toning . 1,750.00 

1936- S  Choice  AU-55  . 55.00 

1937  Choice  AU-55  $29;  BU,  MS-60  .  .  .  .59.00 

1937- D  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 495.00 

1937-S  MS-63/65.  Very  close  to  MS-65  but  priced 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  MS-65  valuation.  Buy 
one  for  . 395.00 

1938  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $225; 

MS-63/65 . 259.00 


1938-D  MS-63/65  $1,495;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 2,495.00 

1939  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65  ..195.00 


The  Monthly 

Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar  Club 


A  chance  to  build  a  beautiful  collection  of  Select 
BU,  MS-63  half  dollars  for  just  $100.00  per  month! 

When  it  comes  to  choosing  our  nation's  most 
beautiful  coinage  designs,  the  Walking  Liberty  half 
dollar  is  at  or  near  the  top  of  most  everyone's  list. 
We  agree  that  few  coins  can  match  the  beauty 
of  this  impressive  "lady,"  particularly  when  the 
coins  are  sparkling  MS-63  quality. 

In  order  to  enable  you  to  collect  the  finest  quali¬ 
ty  coins  and  still  keep  within  a  most  reasonable 
budget,  we  have  condensed  the  series  down  to 
workable  size.  To  begin,  we  will  look  for  only  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  issues  struck  from  1934  through 
1947,  the  last  year  of  issue.  When  you  have  this 
portion  of  your  collection  completed,  you  are 


welcome  to  expand  the  set  by  acquiring  the  San 
Francisco  and  Denver  issues,  or  by  collecting  the 
earlier  issues. 

In  order  to  begin  your  collection,  all  you  need 
to  do  is  write  Walking  Liberty  Club  on  the  order 
blank  and  include  the  first  payment  of  $100.  If  you 
wish,  we  will  charge  your  credit  card  for  this  pur¬ 
chase.  Your  first  selection  will  be  sent  within  10 
days,  and  your  collection  will  be  on  its  way. 

If  you  already  have  some  Walking  Liberty  half 
dollars,  just  send  us  a  listing  of  these  coins  and 
we  will  avoid  sending  any  duplicates.  Since  cer¬ 
tain  coins  in  the  set  will  cost  more  than  $100,  the 
balance  due  on  any  selection  will  be  taken  care 
of  when  your  next  payment  is  processed.  You  are 


never  expected  to  pay  more  than  $100  per  month, 
and  there  is  no  obligation  to  buy  anything  or  par¬ 
ticipate  for  any  specific  length  of  time. 

You  will  have  a  full  30  days  to  examine  each 
selection,  and  you  may  return  the  coin  for  full 
credit  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 

Each  coin  will  be  sent  to  you  in  a  deluxe  custom 
display  holder  and  a  storage  box  will  be  provid¬ 
ed  after  the  third  selection  is  made. 

I  am  certain  that  you'll  enjoy  the  quality  coins 
you  receive  and  will  be  pleased  with  how  quick¬ 
ly  your  collection  grows. 

Give  the  Monthly  Walking  Libort>  Half  Dollar 
Club  a  try,  I'm  sure  you  will  be  delighted! 
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Question  and  Answer  Forum 


We  invite  readers  to  submit  questions,  addressed 
to  Q.  David  Bowers  (Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH 
03894),  on  any  subject  of  American  numismatics. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting  and  provocative  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  answered  in  this  column. 

QUESTION:  In  your  latest  "Rare  Coin  Review," 
under  the  Question  and  Answer  Forum,  you 
asked  if  anyone  had  a  listing  of  Indian  head  cent 
date  varieties.  I  do  have  a  listing  of  such  a 
reference  in  my  library,  and  I  am  forwarding  you 
a  copy  herewith. 

Perhaps  you  can  help  me  with  a  numismatic 
dilemma  of  my  own.  How  were  the  bars  put  on 
the  edge  of  the  1892  "blind  man's"  pattern 
nickel?  I  have  researched  this  for  many  years, 
but  have  never  found  a  reference  that  mentions 
this  coin  in  particular. — A.B. 

ANSWER:  You  are  referring  to  the  1882  pat¬ 
tern  Liberty  Head  nickel,  Judd-1683,  which  is 
described  in  United  States  Pattern,  Experimental 
and  Trial  Pieces,  as  having  "five  equally  spaced 
bars  on  the  edge— the  so-called  'blind  man's 
nickel.'  "  It  is  further  noted  that:  "Two  experimen¬ 
tal  five-cent  pieces  were  struck  with  five  regular¬ 
ly  spaced  bars  on  the  edge,  which  John  W. 
Haseltine  said,  in  his  sale  of  March  1,  1883,  were 
'designed  for  the  use  of  the  blind.'  He  stated  that 
the  'bold  ridges'  were  placed  on  the  edge  so  that 
the  blind  could  determine  by  the  touch  the 
denomination." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ridges  could  have  been 
produced  simply  by  filing  or  otherwise  indenting 
the  segmented  collar  with  which  regular  nickels 
were  struck.  Normally,  the  planchet  for  a 
business-strike  or  Proof  nickel  would  be  impressed 
by  the  obverse  and  reverse  die,  thus  squeezing 
the  metal  into  the  die  recesses  and,  at  the  same 
time,  against  the  surrounding  collar.  In  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  nickel  five-cent  piece,  the  collar  is  plain 
and  has  a  smooth  surface.  However,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  added  five  indentations 
by  filing,  grinding,  or  milling. 

Thank  you  for  sending  the  copy  of  Indian  Cent 
Date  Varieties,  by  Otto  C.  Steinberger,  reprinted 
from  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine.  Thanks 
also  to  reader  John  F.  Ratliff,  who  sent  the  same 
reprint  and  who  had  the  following  to  say: 

"On  page  18  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  56, 
reader  R.N.B.  asked  if  there  is  a  listing  of  Indian 
cent  varieties.  My  interests  have  returned  to  the 
series  after  20  years  of  ignoring  it.  It  is  now  my 
favorite  series,  it  and  Flying  Eagle  cents.  I 
purchased  an  1856  Flying  Eagle  last  autumn,  and 
as  a  result  of  my  renewed  interest  I  was  looking 
for  reference  books  on  the  subject.  The  best  I 
could  find  was  your  United  States  Copper  Coins, 
and  in  it  I  discovered  several  varieties  that  I  did 
not  know  existed.  Shortly  thereafter,  largely  due 
to  reading  your  book,  I  also  purchased  an  1858/7 
overdate  Flying  Eagle.  Still  trying  to  find  out  what 
other  varieties  existed,  I  got  out  my  ANA  Library 
Catalogue  and  requested  every  book  listed  that 
dealt  with  Indian  cents,  which  were  not  many 
bfX)kV.  The  pamphlet  appears  old  and  had  the  Lin- 
Cfvln,  Nebraska  address  to  the  ANA  stamped  in 
It  If  IS  a  reprint  from  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
Magazine,  and  since  it  had  no  copyright  date  on 
It,  I  rf>pi«fJ  It  and  am  enclosing  a  copy  for  yrju, 
if  you  are  rvtt  familiar  with  it  already.  If  reader 


R.N.B.  wants  to  collect  varieties  this  would  give 
him  something  to  do  for  years  to  come! 

"Since  there  is  no  definitive  book  on  Flying 
Eagle  Indian  cents,  would  you  consider  undertak¬ 
ing  it  as  a  project?  If  you  do  I  will  assure  that  you 
will  sell  at  least  one  copy!  Why  do  you  think  this 
series  has  been  so  neglected  by  authors?  It  would 
seem  that  information  on  them  would  be  more 
available  than  it  is  on  others  series  that  have  well 
researched  books  written  on  them. 

"One  last  question  for  the  column,  as  I  have 
stated  I  have  an  1858/7  Flying  Eagle  coin,  and 
although  ANACS  says  it  is  an  overdate,  I  cannot 
tell  it  from  my  regular  1858.  What  are  the  iden¬ 
tifiers  for  this  overdate  cent,  and  how  rare  do  you 
feel  it  is? 

"Keep  up  the  good  work,  you  add  a  lot  to  the 
hobby." 

To  continue  the  answer,  this  time  to  Steve 
Ratliff,  (and,  Steve,  thanks  for  the  nice  words!), 
we  refer  you,  Steve,  to  page  80  of  the  1986  edi¬ 
tion  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  where 
a  photograph  of  the  1858/7  is  shown  (such  pic¬ 
ture  having  been  supplied  by  us  many  years  ago). 
Not  all  examples  of  the  overdate  are  this  clear, 
however.  All  overdates  seen  by  me  also  have  the 
right  tip  of  the  eagle's  wing  "broken."  This  oc¬ 
curs  near  the  very  tip.  So,  it  is  perhaps  because 
of  this  the  ANACS  certified  your  piece  as  an  over¬ 
date.  If  you  would  like  me  to  look  at  is  personal¬ 
ly,  send  it  to  my  attention  and  I  will  give  you  my 
opinion.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  this,  except 
reimbursement  for  return  postage  and  insurance. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  we  won't  even  charge  you 
that— for  I  appreciate  your  helping  out  with  our 
Question  and  Answer  Forum! 

Capt.  Otto  Steinberger  noted  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  essay  on  Indian  cent  varieties: 

"Recalling  an  old  statement  received  from 
Thomas  Elder  many  years  ago  by  the  writer  dur¬ 
ing  his  search  for  large  cent  varieties,  'there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning  or  enjoyment'  except 
perhaps  the  intellectual  joys  offered  to  young  and 
old  by  the  incentive  to  research  a  handful  of  old 
coins  or  stamps,  both  in  history  and  geography. 
We  dedicate  this  treatise  to  those  who  are  present¬ 
ly  spending  minutes  or  hours  perhaps  in  the 
search  for  'something'  different,  whether  it  be 
dates,  diebreaks,  or  other  oddities  of  malfunction 
in  production. 

"After  spending  many  years  in  accumulation  of 
nearly  600  large  cent  varieties,  and  being  unable 
to  dig  up  any  new  ones  back  in  the  middle  1930s, 
and  realizing  that  all  production  methods  produce 
changes,  errors,  and  so  forth,  the  Indian  cent  was 
considered  and  'taken  on'  in  the  quest  for 
varieties.  And,  so  it  is  that  listing  requested  by  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine  is  offered  to 
those  who  desire  to  'prowl'  among  the  Indians 
of  yesteryear.  Confined  strictly  to  varieties  of  date 
arrangement,  re-engraving,  or  in  an  instance  or 
two  to  a  date  or  a  diebreak,  no  effort  will  be  made 
to  describe  other  known  instances  of  broken  dies, 
etc.,  except  in  a  few  cases  in  order  to  help  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  item  mentioned...  The  engravers,  over  the 
years  of  Indian  cent  production,  used  three  dif¬ 
ferent  dies  states,  small,  medium,  and  large,  which 
could  be  easily  identified." 

The  listing,  which  we  encourage  present  Rare 
Coin  Review  readers  to  borrow  from  the  ANA 


library,  is  primarily  concerned  with  minute  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  position  of  the  date  numerals.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  three  varieties  are  listed  for  the  1859: 

1.  Tip  of  bust  over  tip  of  figure  1.  Date  even 
between  bust  and  denticles.  Very  short  figure  1. 

2.  Tip  of  bust  slightly  left  of  tip  of  figure  1.  Date 
closer  to  bust  than  denticles. 

3.  Tip  of  bust  farther  to  left  of  tip  of  figure  1  than 
on  No.  2.  Small  figure  1  and  larger  figure  5. 

It  seems  to  me  that  present-day  (1985)  readers 
would  be  more  concerned  with  things  like  over¬ 
dates  and  sharp  recuttings.  Some  recuttings,  such 
as  the  1864  bronze  cent  variety  with  L  on  ribbon 
and  with  the  figures  186  re-engraved  are,  indeed 
listed  by  Capt.  Steinberger.  The  famous  1867  recut 
date  Indian  cent,  with  the  digits  867  sharply 
doubled  and  from  punches  that  are  too  small,  is 
not  listed,  but  the  well-known  1873  variety  with 
double  LIBERTY  is.  Mention  is  made  of  the  two 
varieties,  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  terminal 
feather  in  the  headdress,  of  the  1886.  Capt. 
Steinberger's  listing  is  too  lengthy  to  repeat  here, 
but  if  some  reader  has  researched  the  field  of  In¬ 
dian  cents  and  would  like  to  do  an  article  for  a 
future  Rare  Coin  Review  on  the  subject,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  feature  it.  Perhaps  Lee  Hewitt  would 
give  permission  to  reprint  the  earlier  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine  article.  As  to  my  own  inten¬ 
tions  concerning  writing  a  book  on  Indian  cent 
die  varieties,  I  will  defer  to  someone  who  has 
studied  the  series  closer  than  I  have.  There  are 
only  24  hours  in  a  day,  you  know! 

«  *  * 

QUESTION:  A  friend  told  me  he  subscribes  to 
a  newsletter  which  stated  that  during  the  height 
of  the  coin  market  boom  in  1978-1980  greater 
quantities  of  rarities  came  out  from  hiding  than 
ever  before,  and  that  things  such  as  Liberty 
Seated  Proof  coins,  rare  mintmarks,  and  rare 
gold  coins  were  encountered  much  more  fre¬ 
quently,  with  some  dealers  saying  they  handled 
several  specimens  within  a  year's  time.  What  do 
you  think  about  this? — B.W.M, 

ANSWER:  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rampant 
market  of  that  period  did  prompt  many  people 
to  think  about  selling.  Unquestionably,  the  widely- 
publicized  results  of  our  Garrett  Collection  Sale 
(which  took  place  in  four  sections  1979  through 
1981)  and  related  successes  by  other  firms  drew 
many  pieces  out  of  hiding.  The  number  of  pieces 
didn't  change,  only  the  frequency  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  market  did.  Although  no  one 
kept  track,  certainly  there  were  more  1 885  Proof 
Liberty  Head  nickels.  Liberty  Seated  Proof  coins 
of  the  1879-1891  years,  and  the  like  on  the  market 
then  than  during  the  comparable  period  a  decade 
earlier. 

Anthony  Swiatek  in  his  Numismatic  Report,  July 
1985,  discussed  estimates  of  surviving  Proof  coins 
as  printed  in  Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia: 

"The  problem  with  Breen's  Encyclopedia,  as 
well  as  many  other  reference  works,  is  that  they 
were  published  prior  to  the  tremendous  bull 
market  of  1978-1980,  when  high  prices  flushed 
out  great  numbers  of  coins  from  hiding.  Further¬ 
more,  the  blistering  activity  and  pace  of  the 
market  enabled  many  dealers  to  see  and  handle 
far  more  coins  than  they  or  their  peers  did  in 
earlier  years.  Thus,  previously  thought  finest 
known  examples  of  certain  issues  were  dethront'cJ 
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A  photograph  from  April  22,  1938.  Three  employees  at  the  United  States  Mint  here  are  shown  weighing  an  alloy  nickel  ingot  for  the  manufacturing 
of  nickel  pieces.  After  being  processed  and  cut  into  planchets,  the  new  Jefferson  nickel  design  was  stamped  on  each  piece.  The  new  nickels, 
which  displaced  the  Buffalo  nickels,  were  placed  in  circulation  that  autumn. 


as  one  or  more  new  pieces  appeared.  Also,  claims 
such  as  'six  to  10  pieces  known'  became  unsup- 
portable  as  an  active  wholesaler  saw  four  or  five 
different  over  a  three-month  time  periodi" 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  during  the 
height  of  that  market,  there  were  tremendous 
numbers  of  dealer-to-dealer  transactions.  I  recall 
one  situation  in  which  a  major  rarity  was  sold  by 
us  and  then  was  handled  by  six  different  dealers 
before  it  reached  an  "ultimate  consumer"— a  col¬ 
lector!  In  another  instance,  the  same  coin  changed 
hands  enough  times  that  it  appeared  in  three  of 
our  auction  sales,  each  time  consigned  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  owner!  Those  were  heady  years,  and  very 
often  a  major  rarity  did  not  stay  in  a  single  place 
for  very  long.  Thus,  it  was  often  the  case  that 
multiple  appearances  of  a  given  rarity  represented 
not  four  or  five  different  coins  but,  rather,  the 
same  coin  appearing  four  or  five  different  times. 

«  *  « 

A  FOLLOW-UP:  A  letter  from  James  Spilman: 
Many  thanks  for  your  letter  relative  to  my  package 
to  William  R.  Lucas,  Jr.  and  his  question  in  your 


"Rare  Coin  Review"  No.  55  (page  54)  regarding 
his  New  Jersey  Maris-17-J  overstruck  on  a  1787 
Connecticut  copper.  What  I  sent  Mr.  Lucas  was 
a  copy  of  the  "Colonial  Newsletter"  No.  44  con¬ 
taining  Bill  Anton's  paper  on  New  Jersey  copper 
coinage,  which  contains  numerous  references  to 
New  Jersey  overstrikes,  plus  my  usual  "informa¬ 
tional  package"  describing  the  Colonial  Newslet¬ 
ter.  Attached  is  a  short  reply  to  Mr.  Lucas  which 
you  may  use  however  you  wish  in  a  future  issue 
of  the  "Rare  Coin  Review." 

I  have,  by  the  way,  re' 'red,  as  of  April  26,  1985 
(at  age  58)  so  that  I  can  devote  more  time  to  my 
consulting  practice  in  electrical  design,  to  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Newsletter,  and  other  personal  interests. 
Had  I  not  done  so  you  might  not  have  received 
this  reply— available  time  has  always  been  my 
most  important  problem!— James  C.  Spilman, 
president.  The  Colonial  Newsletter  Foundation. 

Before  we  reprint  Jim's  reply,  we  will  insert  an 
"ad"  for  the  non-profit  Colonial  Newsletter  Foun¬ 
dation  by  stating  that  the  Colonial  Newsletter  is 
one  of  the  niftiest  newsletters  in  print  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  within  American  numismatics.  If  you  would 


like  to  receive  a  sample  copy  and  an  "informa¬ 
tional  package"  drop  a  note  directly  to  Jim 
Spilman  at  Box  4411,  Huntsville,  Alabama  35802. 
Now,  here  is  his  reply: 

"I  sense  from  Mr.  Lucas'  questions  regarding 
his  purchase  of  a  New  Jersey  Maris  17-J  overstruck 
on  a  Connecticut  copper  of  1 787  that  he  believes 
that  he  has  made  a  remarkable  discovery  of  great 
value— and  indeed  he  has  done  so!  But  not  ex¬ 
actly  as  he  may  believe  at  the  moment! 

"Mr.  Lucas  has  discovered  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  aspects  of  early  American  numismatics- 
one  that  occurs  only  rarely  in  other  series  but  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  early  coinages  of 
America.  The  study  of  overstrikes  and  the  joys  of 
identification  of  the  undertypes  is  one  that  is 
almost  unique  to  the  early  American  coppers 
series  of  coinage.  It  is  an  area  of  research  that  has 
been  explored  and  documented  in  only 
preliminary  terms  and  presents  a  fertile  *ield  for 
additional  research. 

"In  the  December  1963  issues  oiTht  v 
Newsletter  (sequential  page  '’2'  W  alti  Riv.  n 
tabulated  a  number  of  "i olonial  iiM  rvtnkc-  ii.i 
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all  colonial  series.  In  this  tabulation  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  New  lersey  issues: 

fl^HVV.^Y  MINT 

Mans  46-e  overstruck  on  a  brockage  of  reverse  e. 

MACHIN'S  MILLS  MINT 
56-n,  57-n,  58-n.  These  come  overstruck  on 
almost  everything  in  the  book:  tiny  Spanish 
maravedies,  French  sous,  "George  Clinton"  cop¬ 
per  (unique),  Vermonts,  Connecticuts,  British 
halfpence,  etc. 

ELIZABETHTOWN  MINT 
17-J,  17-K  late  die  state,  17-b,  38-b,  and  the  Plaited 
Mane  group-40-b,  35-j,  35-W,  34-V,  34-J,  70-x, 
71 -y,  72-z,  73-aa.  These  come  overstruck  on 
almost  everything  in  the  book,  too.  First  four 
varieties  named  usually  are  on  halfpence  or  Con¬ 
necticuts;  the  Plaited  Manes  are  likely  to  occur 
on  just  about  anything,  one  of  the  more  strange 
ones  being  (if  memory  serves)  34-V  on  35-J! 

"So— let  us  now  consider  Mr.  Lucas'  specific 
questions  concerning  his  New  jersey  17-J.  But 
first— he  must  tell  us  the  Connecticut  undertype 
variety! 

"(1)  How  rare  is  it?  Answer:  It  is  relatively  com¬ 
mon,  but  we  must  know  the  undertype  variety 
before  we  can  be  more  specific. 

"(2)  How  does  it  compare  with  the  coin  Maris 
said  he  owned?  Answer:  Do  we  know  what  it  was 
that  Maris  owned  in  terms  of  varieties?  If  we  do, 
then  we  can  postulate  a  reasonable  estimate. 

"(3)  What  is  the  Condition  Census  for  the  varie¬ 
ty?  Answer:  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  Condition 
Census  exists  for  early  American  overstrikes. 

"(4)  What  might  the  value  be?  Answer:  It  is 
priceless.  Its  value  is  limited  only  by  Mr.  Lucas' 
imagination.  Its  monetary  value  depends  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner  and  the  amount  that 
someone  else  is  willing  to  give  him  for  it.  To  an 
uninformed  dealer  it  is  a  defective  coin  and  a 
piece  of  junk  that  he  would  probably  be  happy 
to  move  out  of  his  stock  for  $35  to  $50.  To  a 
knowledgeable  dealer  its  "value"  might  be  from 
$200  to  $500  (and  this  is  the  price  such  specimens 
currently  realize  at  public  auctions). 

'The  real  value,  today,  of  these  specimens  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  evidence  of  questions  not 
yet  asked  regarding  early  American  numismatics. 
Let's  ask  a  few  of  them:  Why  were  these  pieces 
produced?  What  were  the  economic  circum¬ 
stances  that  prompted  a  coiner  to  overstrike 
another  issue  with  his  own  design?  How  many 
were  produced?  Was  this  a  random  process  or  did 
it  fit  into  a  larger  scheme  of  activity  yet  to  be 
recognized?  Were  only  certain  die  varieties 
overstruck,  or  were  all  of  them  of  this  nature,  and 
we  have  not  recognized  the  fact?  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  each  answer,  or  partial  answer, 
leads  to  yet  more  questions. 

"Such  are  the  joys  of  early  American 
numismatics." 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  According  to  the  "Trends"  section 
of  "Coin  World,"  a  Mint-issued  Proof  set  is 
worth  less  than  all  of  the  individual  Proof  coins 
added  together.  I  would  expect  the  value  for  a 
complete  set  to  be  worth  more  than  the  in¬ 
dividual  parts.  Can  you  explain  this  pricing  struc¬ 
ture?  By  the  way,  the  Proof  silver  dollar  I  recently 
received  frcrni  Tom  Ber  ker  is  out  of  this  world! — 
W.A.H, 

ANSWER:  It  takes  more  effort  for  a  dealer  to 
handle  five  individual  coins  than  an  entire  Proof 
vt,  V)  amrjng  modern  issues  there  is  a  handling 
charge  addrfj  tr>  the  indivirlual  pieces.  Similarly, 
fh*-  <  urrent  editir>n  r/f  A  Guidr  Book  of  United 
f  otn.  (jfires  rerent  Lincoln  rents  at  10  cents 


each  Uncirculated,  and  yet  a  roll  of  50  pieces  is 
not  worth  $5.  The  10-cent  figure  represents  the 
handling  effort.  If  you  want  to  buy  modern  Proof 
coins  and  need  all  of  the  denominations,  obvious¬ 
ly  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  a  set  than  to  buy  the  in¬ 
dividual  pieces. 

If  you  go  back  in  history  to  earlier  times.  Proof 
sets  of  the  years  before  1916  are  often  worth  more 
as  a  set  than  individually,  for  very  few  sets  have 
been  kept  together  over  the  years.  Besides,  the 
existence  of  a  complete  set  usually  means  that  the 
coins  have  not  been  scattered  or  mishandled.  In 
our  Kensington  Collection  Sale  held  a  few  years 
ago,  complete  intact  Proof  sets  of  certain  years 
from  the  1870s  through  the  'teens  sold  for  25% 
to  50%  more  than  the  theoretical  totals  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  market  values  of  the  pieces  in  those  sets. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

QUESTION:  I  recently  purchased  an  1857-0 
Liberty  Seated  quarter  dollar  from  your  Patter¬ 
son  Collection  sale  in  March,  and  I  own  an  1849 
Liberty  Seated  quarter  which  I  purchased  from 
you  separately  earlier.  The  1857-0  is  MS-60  and 
the  1849  is  MS-63. 

While  going  through  your  old  auction 
catalogues  and  also  those  of  Steve  ivy  and 
Kagin's,  I  could  only  find  two  1849  quarters  of¬ 
fered  and  only  one  1857-0,  and  that  1857-0  was 
in  a  grade  less  than  Uncirculated. 

Now  to  my  question — just  how  scarce  or  rare 
are  these  two  dates?  I  assumed  more  1857-0 
quarters  have  been  auctioned  than  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  1849,  but  after  looking 
through  many  catalogues  for  another  1857-0 
and  not  finding  any,  I  feel  like  I  stole  it.  Thank 
you  for  your  help. 

ANSWER:  In  my  opinion,  ail  Liberty  Seated 
quarters  from  1838  through  the  early  1870s  are 
rare  in  high  grades,  with  just  a  few  scattered  ex¬ 
ceptions.  I  believe  that  the  1857-0  and  1849  are 
both  major  rarities  in  Uncirculated  grade,  but  the 
market  does  not  recognize  this— which,  of  course, 
is  to  your  extreme  advantage!  I  often  laugh  when 
I  see  people  frantically  chase  silver  dollars  which 
exist  by  the  thousands,  and  yet  these  same  peo¬ 
ple  would  not  be  responsive  to  a  "sales  presen¬ 
tation"  on  an  1857-0  Uncirculated  quarter,  prob¬ 
ably  because  some  investment  advisor  did  not 
"recommend"  it! 

If  someone  were  to  do  a  detailed  study  of  the 
rarity  of  Uncirculated  Liberty  Seated  quarters,  they 
would  conclude  that  certain  issues  now  listed  for 
casual  amounts  in  the  Guide  Book  are  so  rare  that 
a  period  of  years  would  elapse  between  offerings. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  issues  from  the 
mid-1840s  (for  some  issues  of  the  earlier  1840s 
came  to  light  when  the  site  of  an  old  bank  in  New 
Orleans  was  excavated  a  few  years  ago)  through 
1849,  and  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  issues 
through  1873,  and  Carson  City  issues  from  1870 
through  1873.  We  have  pushed  the  sleeper 
aspects  of  these  and  other  Liberty  Seated  coins 
in  print  before,  but  no  one  seems  to  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  In  worn  grades,  there  are  many 
excellent  values  to  be  had  among  Liberty  Seated 
coins.  In  general,  early  Liberty  Seated  quarters  are 
of  the  rarest  denomination  (with  numerous  exce[> 
tions  pertaining  to  varieties  within  the  denomina¬ 
tion),  then  Liberty  Seated  dollars,  then  either  half 
dimes  or  half  dollars,  with  dimes  representing  the 
Liberty  Seated  denomination  most  often  seen. 

Whenever  anyone  says  that  there  are  no 
bargains  left  in  numismatics,  I  can  just  point  to 
listings  such  as  the  MS-60  valuation  for  an  1840 
Liberty  Seated  dollar  in  the  new  Guide  Book. 
When  is  the  last  time  you  saw  one?  Numerous 
other  examples  can  be  cited.  The  summation  of 
this  "answer"  is  that  I  agree  with  you— you 
"stole"  the  coin  because  the  market  was  and  is 


looking  in  another  direction.  More  power  to  you 
and  your  collecting  activities! 


QUESTION:  The  hobby  of  coin  collecting  is  alive 
and  well.  While  most  newcomers  to  the  hobby 
are  chasing  highly-touted  "investment  recom¬ 
mendations,"  the  fact  remains  that  many 
thousands  of  collectors  are  simply  going  about 
their  business  collecting  what  they  enjoy.  It  is 
a  blessing  that  investment  tip-sheets  don't 
recommend  large  cents,  half  cents.  Liberty 
Seated  coins  (in  grades  less  than  MS-65),  Morgan 
dollars  (in  grades  less  than  MS-65),  and  other 
series  which  appeal  to  collectors.  What  do  you 
think? — G.M. 

ANSWER:  Well  put. 


QUESTION:  There  are  two  Lincoln  cent  which 
I  find  particularly  intriguing:  the  1909-S  with  the 
S  over  horizontal  S  and  the  1944-D  with  the  D 
over  S.  I  notice  in  the  new  "Guide  Book"  that 
Uncirculated  pieces  are  priced  at  $300  for  the 
1909-S  variety  and  $250  for  the  1944-D  variety. 
Here  in  Southern  California  I  have  gone  to  at 
least  a  dozen  coin  shops  looking  for  these 
varieties,  and  not  one  place  has  had  one  for  sale. 
Even  more  startling,  none  of  the  persons  with 
whom  I  talked  said  they  had  ever  seen  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  either!  What's  going  on?  Are  these  true 
bargains,  or  doesn't  anyone  want  them,  or  is 
there  something  I  don't  know? — L.H. 

ANSWER:  The  varieties  are  legitimately  rare. 
In  fact,  in  comparison  to  "standard"  varieties, 
such  as  the  1909-S  V.D.B.  Lincoln,  the  1914-D, 
or  even  the  1955  Doubled  Die,  they  are  extreme 
rarities.  We  have  had  a  few  scattered  examples 
in  our  auction  sales.  Including  these,  we  have  seen 
no  more  than  a  half  dozen  of  each  variety. 

Why  aren't  they  priced  at  several  thousand 
dollars  each?  Good  question!  The  answer, 
however,  is  rather  simple.  As  few  dealers  have 
these  for  sale,  they  are  seldom  mentioned  in 
catalogues  or  price  sheets.  Further,  no  popular 
albums  or  holders  have  spaces  for  these  varieties. 
As  the  majority  of  collectors  are  "hole  fillers," 
these  varieties  are  ignored.  Still  further,  both  of 
these  varieties  have  been  listed  in  the  Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins  only  in  recent  years.  Many 
old-timers  who  consider  their  collections  to  be 
complete  without  them  haven't  bothered  to  add 
them  to  their  sets.  The  same  situation  is  true,  by 
the  way,  for  certain  other  "new"  varieties— such 
as  the  1943/2  Jefferson  nickel  and  several  of  the 
overmintmarks  in  the  Jefferson  nickel  series  from 
1949  through  1955.) 

My  recommendation:  if  you  can  acquire  a  nice 
specimen  of  each  of  the  Lincoln  cent  varieties, 
go  for  them.  They  are  inexpensive,  simply  because 
they  are  not  recognized  for  their  true  scarcity  or 
worth.  In  some  future  year  when  more  people  are 
seeking  them,  you  will  be  content  that  you  own 
them  at  favorable  prices. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  just  acquired  a  1789  Mott 
token,  thick  planchet  variety,  and  find  the  sur¬ 
face  is  bulged  and  irregular.  Is  this  normal  for 
the  variety,  or  have  I  bought  a  clunker? — M.S. 

ANSWER:  All  1 789  thick  planchet  Mott  tokens 
seen  by  me  have  had  bulged  and  irregular  sur¬ 
faces,  no  exceptions.  The  thin  planchet  issues 
typically  lack  the  bulges,  but  the  fields  are 
anything  but  smooth.  Presumably,  the  original 
dies  were  not  carefully  finished,  and  the  pieces 
were  crudely  prepared  in  comparison  to  later 
token  productions.  Incidentally,  the  thin  planchet 
variety  is  several  times  rarer  than  the  thick  plan¬ 
chet  issue. 
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QUESTION:  I  enjoy  reading  your  "Rare  Coin 
Review."  I  find  each  issue  to  be  an  excellent 
source  of  information.  Learning  about  the  mint¬ 
ing  process,  the  handling  of  finished  coins,  and 
the  elements  that  affect  a  coin's  condition  as  we 
find  it  today  I  consider  to  be  an  enjoyable  part 
of  the  hobby. 

I  have  always  found  toned  coins  interesting 
to  study.  Coins  that  have  multi-colored  toning 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  pieces  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  believe  that  most  silver,  nickel,  and  cop¬ 
per  or  bronze  coins  more  than  40  years  old  have 
toned.  If  these  coins  are  brilliant  today  they 
probably  have  been  dipped.  I  realize  that  most 
older  coins  have  been  cleaned  at  one  time  or 
another  and  have  retoned.  However,  I  find  coins 
dated  earlier  than  1940  look  more  natural  if  they 
are  toned.  My  own  experience  has  shown  me 
that  the  toning  process  is  not  uniform.  I  have 
several  coins  that  I  put  into  plastic  holders  and 
stored  in  a  safe-deposit  box  over  10  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  coins  were  starting  to  tone  and 
others  were  brilliant.  Since  then,  some  of  the 
brilliant  coins  have  started  to  tone  and  others 
are  just  as  they  were  when  they  were  first  stored. 
Some  of  the  toned  coins  have  taken  on  more  col¬ 
ors  or  deeper  colors. 

Some  of  the  magazine  articles  I  have  read 
point  to  sulfur  as  the  main  cause  of  toning  on 
silver  and  nickel  coins.  I  have  observed  silver 
coins  stored  in  2  x  2  holders  start  to  tone  closest 
to  the  staples.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  fer¬ 
rous  oxide  could  also  be  an  element  that  is  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  toning  process.  I  have  also 
observed  that  coins  do  not  tone  evenly  over  their 
entire  surfaces.  The  more  I  think  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  the  more  I  realize  my  ignorance  concerning 
it. 

I  would  like  to  educate  myself  in  this  area  of 
numismatics.  Specifically,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  chemical  elements  are  involved  in  the  ton¬ 
ing  process.  Can  the  elements  that  cause  the  ton¬ 
ing  be  linked  to  the  colors  that  appear  on  the 
coin?  Can  the  process  be  speeded  up  or  slowed 
down?  Can  the  process  be  stopped  when  a  coin 
has  taken  on  an  attractive  coloring?  How  is  ar¬ 
tificial  toning  (such  as  blowing  tobacco  smoke 
on  a  dipped  coin  to  cover  the  washed-out  look, 
etc.)  detected?  Are  there  any  books  available  on 
this  subject  or  books  that  have  chapters  that 
cover  the  subject  well?  Do  you  know  if  there  has 
been  any  experimental  research  done  in  this 
area? — W.A.D. 

ANSWER:  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
plastic  holders,  if  tightly  screwed  together,  will 
preserve  a  coin's  surface  as  it  is,  assuming  that 
the  coin  is  not  subjected  to  undue  warmth  or 
dampness  or  unfavorable  fumes.  Plastic  holders 
represent  just  about  the  tightest  seal  one  can  have 
today  and  still  be  able  to  examine  and  appreciate 
the  coin. 

Coin  storage  would  be  a  good  subject  for  an 
article  in  itself.  Briefly,  the  PVC-content  or  "soft" 
flexible  plastic  holders  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago 
now  are  known  to  be  harmful  to  coins.  Copper 
and  silver  coins  in  particular  acquire  a  greenish 
cast  to  them  which  dulls  their  surfaces.  Silver  coins 
also  sometimes  acquire  a  greasy  greenish  film. 
Gold  coins  seem  to  be  the  least  affected.  PVC 
residue  can  be  removed  by  using  acetone,  a 
chemical  available  in  drug  stores  (be  sure  to  take 
the  precautions  stated  on  the  label— including  the 
use  of  adequate  ventilation,  keeping  acetone 
away  from  flames,  etc.).  Also,  I  understand  there 
are  commercial  products  available  to  remove  the 
PVC  residue. 

Polyethylene  flexible  envelopes,  such  as  those 
sold  under  the  Whitman  label,  seem  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  except  that  one  cannot  examine  the  surface 
of  a  coin  without  removing  it.  So  far  as  2  x  2  sta¬ 


pled  holders  go,  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  these 
are  excellent;  I  don't  know.  I  have  seen  staple 
damage  on  a  number  of  coins,  and  I  remember 
Harry  Bass'  story  about  how  a  gorgeous  1863 
Proof  quarter  eagle  rarity  was  once  damaged  by 
coming  into  contact  with  a  staple.  So,  for  my 
money  I  will  stay  away  from  these.  There  seems 
to  have  been  some  improvement  in  so-called  coin 
"flips"  lately,  and  people  in  the  trade  feel  that 
those  made  of  mylar  are  safe.  Still,  there  is  room 
for  air  to  circulate,  and  if  the  coins  are  kept  in  a 
damp  or  chemical-laden  atmosphere,  there  may 
be  changes. 

Concerning  toning,  this  subject,  too,  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  essay  on  its  own.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
blowing  tobacco  smoke  on  dipped  coins,  but  I 
can  point  to  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon's  Penny 
Whimsy  book  which  gives  some  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  retoning  copper  coins  in  particular,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  sulfur,  keeping  them  outdoors, 
and  so  on.  One  dealer  told  me  that  he  achieved 
success  by  frying  coins  in  light  oil  so  as  to  give 
them  a  gray-toned  look,  and  I  understand  that 
iodine  fumes  can  give  an  iridescent  toning  to  cop¬ 
per  coins.  During  the  past  several  years,  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  rainbow-colored  Morgan  dollars  and  other 
issues,  some  of  which  appear  "too  good  to  be 
true,"  have  come  on  the  market— with  toning  so 
dazzling  and  brilliant  that  it  is  "better"  than 
anything  original.  I  understand  that  this  type  of 
toning  is  applied  artificially,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  done. 

My  own  recommendation  is  not  to  clean  coins 
in  the  first  place.  In  his  Photograde  book,  Jim  Rud¬ 
dy  says  the  same  thing.  For  every  one  coin  really 
improved  by  cleaning,  probably  10  or  20  are 
harmed.  And,  there  is  no  doubt  that  repeated  dip¬ 
ping  of  things  like  Liberty  Seated  and  Barber  Proof 
coins  will,  over  a  period  of  time,  give  them  cloudy 
surfaces. 

If  you  acquire  a  coin  that  has  been  cleaned  and 
want  to  retone  it,  that's  another  question.  As 
noted,  you  might  want  to  consult  the  Sheldon 
reference— or  experiment  on  your  own,  being 
careful  with  chemicals  and  also  taking  care  to  try 
out  your  processes  on  modern  coins  of  no  value 
before  doing  something  with  that  1914-D  Lincoln 
cent!  It's  tough  to  beat  the  processes  of  nature, 
and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  re-acquire  a  lovely 
brown-toned  surface  on  a  copper  coin  would  be 
to  simply  leave  it  on  a  windowsill.  This,  too,  has 
its  dangers.  John  Ford,  the  well-known  New  York 
dealer,  told  me  that  years  ago  he  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  cleaned  1793  large  cent.  He  left 
it  on  the  outside  of  a  house  he  was  renting.  One 
day  the  side  of  the  house  was  painted— without 
an  advance  warning— and,  you  guessed  it,  the 
cent  disappeared! 

If  any  Rare  Coin  Review  reader  wants  to  com¬ 
ment  on  modern  processes  for  retoning,  do  so— 
and  we  will  print  anything  of  interest  in  a  future 
issue. 


♦ 


* 


QUESTION:  My  question  may  have  little  mean¬ 
ing,  again  it  may  have  some  value  and  interest. 
I  own  a  1943-D  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar  in 
MS-60  grade,  with  a  sharply  doubled  D  mint- 
mark.  Could  this  be  a  new  rarity?  Would  it  have 
an  extra  added  value? — S.B. 

ANSWER:  Not  having  studied  mintmark  varia¬ 
tions  on  later  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  I  can¬ 
not  comment  on  the  rarity  of  it.  However,  I  can 
say  that  even  if  it  is  rare— even  if  you  have  the 
only  known  example—  the  interest  in  recuttings 
of  mintmarks  is  rather  slight.  If  it  were  an 
overmintmark— a  D  over  an  S— or  if  the  first  mint- 
mark  had  been  cut  in  a  horizontal  position  (refer 
to  the  1942-D  Jefferson  nickel,  D  over  horizontal 
D,  or  the  1877-S  Liberty  Seated  quarter  dollar,  S 


over  horizontal  S,  as  examples),  then  the  value 
would  be  many  multiples  of  an  ordinary  issue. 
But,  for  a  simple  recut  mintmark  I'm  afraid  that 
the  market  would  pay  little  if  any  premium. 


QUESTION:  About  12  years  ago  I  was  privileged 
to  see  a  large  collection  of  United  States  coins 
by  design  types.  This  collection  was  formed  in 
the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  and  it  contained 
many  coins  that  today  would  be  worth  in  total 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  collection  was  dispersed  in  an  un¬ 
timely  fashion.  I  remember  one  coin  that  really 
stood  out.  It  was  an  1875-S  20-cent  piece.  The 
S  mintmark  was  over  a  CC  mintmark.  In  all  these 
years  I  have  never  seen  or  read  about  such  a 
coin.  Do  you  have  any  information  about  the 
1875-S/CC  20-cent  piece? — C.R.V. 

ANSWER:  No,  I  have  never  heard  of  this  varie¬ 
ty.  I  do  know  of  the  1875-S  trade  dollar  with  S 
over  CC.  Indeed,  this  is  listed  in  the  standard 
references  (refer  to  page  154  of  the  1986  edition 
of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  for 
example). 

Rare  Coin  Review  readers  might  want  to  check 
under  high  magnification  the  mintmarks  on  any 
examples  of  the  1875-S  20-cent  pieces  they  own. 
If  someone  has  one,  let  us  know  and  we  can  run 
a  picture  of  it. 

*  ♦  * 

QUESTION:  I  specialize  in  collecting  Capped 
Bust  half  dollars  and  have  seen  most  of  the 
varieties  in  this  series  at  one  time  or  another. 
However,  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  the 
extremely  rare  1817/4  overdate.  What's  more. 
I'm  not  familiar  with  any  auction  or  private  sales 
of  this  coin.  Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of 
these  pieces?  I'd  also  like  to  hear  your  specula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  market  value  of  the  1817/4 
and  how  likely  it  is  that  a  specimen  might  come 
up  for  sale. — T.A.P. 

ANSWER:  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only  five 
specimens  known  of  the  1817/4  half  dollar.  After 
Al  Overton's  book  on  the  subject  was  published, 
more  people  became  interested  in  the  field,  and 
several  pieces  that  were  not  known  earlier  were 
identified. 

In  1965,  when  I  catalogued  the  Century  Sale 
for  Paramount  International  Coin  Corporation  (of 
which  I  was  a  founder,  along  with  Michael  V. 
DiSalle,  Max  Humbert,  James  Kelly,  and  James 
Ruddy),  Lot  1112  was  described  as  follows: 

"ONE  OF  TWO  KNOWN  1817/4  HALF 
DOLLARS.  1817/4  overdate  half  dollar.  One  of 
two  known  specimens  of  this  rarity;  the  other  one 
being  a  part  of  the  collection  of  Louis  Eliasberg 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

"This  coin  is  a  Choice  Extremely  Fine  example, 
identical  in  grade  to  the  Eliasberg  specimen. 

"The  coin  here  offered  was  discovered  by  Al 
Overton  of  Pueblo,  Colorado  several  years  ago. 
An  illustration  of  this  piece  appeared  as  the 
featured  coin  in  Mr.  Overton's  supplement  to 
Beistle's  Register  of  United  States  Half  Dollar  Die 
Varieties.  The  1817/4  half  dollar  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  purchased  by  Empire  Coin  Company,  Inc., 
Johnson  City,  New  York  and  later  was  sold  to  the 
present  owner. 

"The  1817/4  is  the  rarest  coin  in  the  half  dollar 
series.  As  one  of  two  known  specimens,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  piece  represents  a  truly  'once  in 
a  lifetime  opportunity'  for  anyone  desiring  to  com¬ 
plete  a  collection  of  this  denomination.  " 

Checking  the  prices  realized  list,  I  see  the  piece 
brought  $7,250  at  the  time. 

Subsequently,  several  other  pieces  were 
discovered.  Years  later,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
again  catalogue  the  Century'  Sale  specimen.  That 
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ptece  remains  today  the  only  one  that  has  ever 
passed  through  my  hands. 

So  tar  as  the  values  are  concerned  on  the  1985 
market,  I  suspect  that  the  current  Guide  Book 
value  of  $3,000  in  Fine  grade  and  $6,000  in  Very 
Fine  grade  is  a  bit  on  the  lovv  side.  So  far  as  I  know, 
all  of  the  five  known  examples  grade  in  the  Very 
Fine  to  Extremely  Fine  range.  I  would  guess  that 
at  auction  the  Century  Sale  specimen,  if  re-offered 
today,  would  bring  somewhere  in  the  range  of 
$25,000  to  $50,000. 

Putting  price  estimates  on  coins  that  one  does 
not  have  for  sale  is  a  dangerous  practice.  A  client 
was  seeking  a  certain  rare  variety  of  pattern  coin 
a  few  years  ago.  He  asked  a  leading  specialist  what 
the  price  would  be  if  the  specialist  had  one,  and 
he  was  told  that  the  figure  would  be  in  the  $4,000 
range.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  collector  was  offered 
a  nice  piece  by  my  firm  for  $5,500.  He  passed  it 
by,  saying  it  was  "too  high."  Guess  who  bought 
the  coin  from  my  firm?  You  guessed  right— the 
specialist  who  told  the  client  that  it  was  worth  only 
$4,000!  The  point  of  all  this  is  that  a  rare  coin  is 
worth  what  someone  will  pay  for  it,  and  my  guess 
of  $25,000  to  $50,000  for  this  overdate  half  dollar 
may  be  high,  low,  or  just  right.  We  can  all  watch 
the  next  time  one  crosses  the  auction  block— but 
that  may  be  a  long  time  from  now. 

«  *  « 

QUESTION:  In  looking  through  a  recent  auction 
catalogue  I  saw  such  descriptive  terms  as  "nearly 
a  full  strike,"  "well  struck,"  "sharply  struck," 
"a  full  strike,"  "fully  struck,"  and,  of  course, 
the  majority  of  listings  without  a  description  of 
the  strike.  All  of  these  descriptions  were  for  coins 
graded  MS-65  or  better.  It  has  been  my 
understanding  that  for  a  coin  to  grade  MS-65, 
one  of  the  criteria  is  that  is  be  fully  struck,  in 
conjunction  with  surface  condition.  If  this  be  the 
case  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  ANA 
grading  criteria,  how  can  anyone  legitimately 
grade  a  coin  MS-65  without  a  full  strike? — L.G. 

ANSWER:  Concerning  striking,  I  refer  you  to 
the  introduction  I  wrote  for  The  Official  American 
Numismatic  Association  Grading  Standards  for 
United  States  Coins,  particularly  pages  12  and  13. 
The  information  in  that  book  resulted  from  a  con¬ 
census  of  various  collectors,  dealers,  and  other 
hobby  consultants  who  helped  with  the  volume. 

The  ANA  Grading  Standards  specifically  state 
that  striking  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  grade. 
Rather,  the  condition  or  grade  of  the  coin  involves 
the  exfjerience  that  a  coin  has  from  the  moment 
it  leaves  the  dies.  At  that  moment  it  may  be  sharp¬ 
ly  struck,  weakly  struck,  or  something  in  between. 
The  sharpness  of  strike  is  a  separate  situation  and 
should  be  mentioned  separately  if  it  is  important 
to  the  coin. 

If  one  were  to  add  sharpness  of  strike  into 
grading,  then,  for  example,  how  would  one  grade 
a  1 797  half  cent,  assuming  that  a  specimen  could 
be  found  in  sparkling  brilliant  condition  without 
a  single  blemish— just  as  it  left  the  dies— if  this  par¬ 
ticular  variety  is  always  weakly  struck?  Because 
of  the  weak  strike,  should  we  say  that  it  is  just 
MS-60?  Rather,  a  better  explanation,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  to  describe  the  coin  as  MS-70 
with  lightness  of  strike  as  always.  The  same  goes 
for  numerous  other  varieties  in  American  coinage. 

In  one  of  our  earlier  Rare  Coin  Review  issues, 
|oe  Parsons  wrote  a  fine  dissertation  proposing  a 
com  identification  system  whereby  in  addition  to 
fh»-  numerical  grade,  separate  notations  would  be 
made  coixerning  such  aspects  as  sharpness  of 
vtnlre,  surface  toning,  and  so  on.  Numerous 
r/fhers,  including  me,  have  also  written  about  this. 
A  year  Of  twr^  ago  in  The  Numismatist  I  did  a  col¬ 
umn  f/o  the  subject. 

Sf},  if  you  want  to  use  the  ANA  Grading  System, 


a  condition  such  as  MS-65  refers  only  to  the 
amount  of  handling  a  coin  has  received,  not  to 
sharpness  of  strike,  toning,  planchet  preparation, 
or  other  considerations.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  the  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  does  not 
issue  a  list  of  grading  standards,  the  MS-65  prices 
for  silver  dollars  are  for  coins  specifically  noted 
as  being  sharply  struck.  In  other  words,  these  are 
not  MS-65  prices  in  the  ANA  Grading  System  con¬ 
text  but,  rather,  are  for  coins  which  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  described  as  "MS-65  by  ANA  Grading  Stan¬ 
dards  and  also  sharply  struck." 

In  our  own  catalogues,  it  is  our  practice  to 
describe  the  striking  of  a  coin  only  when  it 
deviates  from  the  normal  sharpness  for  that  issue. 
In  some  instances  in  which  varieties  are  chronical¬ 
ly  weakly  struck— the  1926-D  Buffalo  nickel  and 
the  1941 -S  half  dollar  being  two  examples— we 
mention  this  as  some  readers  might  not  be  familiar 
with  the  "normal"  situation.  However,  if  you  see 
a  listing,  for  example,  for  a  1909  V.D.B.  Lincoln 
cent  with  no  mention  of  the  striking  sharpness, 
you  can  assume  that  it  is  sharply  struck  (as  this 
particular  variety  is  usually  seen).  Similarly,  you 
can  assume  that  a  given  1797  half  cent  has 
medium  or  light  definition,  for  this  particular  half 
cent  year  was  struck,  for  most  varieties,  with  dies 
in  low  relief. 

Still  other  people  have  different  grading  stan¬ 
dards.  Recently  we  noticed  that  Coin  World,  the 
respected  numismatic  weekly,  stated  that 
according  to  its  standards  Choice  Uncirculated 
had  to  equal  at  least  MS-63,  which  is  a  step  down 
from  the  ANA  standards  which  specifically  state 
that  Choice  Uncirculated  has  to  equal  MS-65.  As 
discussed  in  our  last  Question  and  Answer  Forum 
feature,  the  term  "MS-64,"  not  used  in  the  ANA 
system  at  all,  has  crept  into  many  dealers'  listings. 

Complicating  matters  is  that  the  perception  or 
interpretation  of  the  ANA  grading  standards  has 
changed  within  the  ANA  Grading  Service  itself, 
or  at  least  many  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  So, 
I  see  advertisements  stating  that  ANA  grading  cer¬ 
tificates  are  wanted  with  coins,  but  only  if  the  cer¬ 
tificates  are  dated  1984  or  later.  Earlier  certificates 
are  not  wanted.  There  is  much  talk  about  the 
"tightening"  and  "loosening"  of  standards  over 
a  period  of  time.  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  and 
others  have  written  about  this  extensively.  It  is  the 
case  in  many  instances  that  grading  is  stricter  now 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  MS-65  coins 


The  following  letter  is  from  Tom  DeLorey,  a 
distinguished  numismatist  who  at  one  time  was 
the  senior  authenticator  for  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Certification  Service 
(AN  ACS): 

"The  latest  issue  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review,  No. 
56,  is  as  interesting  as  ever.  Browsing  through  the 
Rare  Coin  Review  reminds  me  most  of  the  days 
I  spent  reading  through  the  back  issues  of  The 
Numismatist  and  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
Magazine,  and  of  the  days  when  collecting  was 
primarily  for  fun,  and  profit  was  merely  a  pleas¬ 
ant  possibility. 

"I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the  Coin  Quiz 
on  page  12  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review.  You  men¬ 
tion  that  the  1861/0  half  dime,  a  variety  listed  in 
the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  had  not 
been  seen  by  you.  I  honestly  believe  that  you 
never  will,  and  that  no  such  overdate  exists. 

"In  early  1984,  two  proported  specimens  of  this 
alleged  variety  were  submitted  to  ANACS  for  at¬ 
tribution  as  an  overdate  or  otherwise.  As  Senior 
Authenticator  at  the  time  for  ANACS,  I  studied  the 
coins  myself.  It  was  my  conclusion,  supported  by 


a  few  years  ago  are  MS-63  coins  now.  This  means 
that  there  are  fewer  "MS-65"  coins  in  the  recent 
strict  grading  interpretation,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  posted  or 
theoretical  prices  of  MS-65  issues.  It  is  not  that 
demand  has  doubled,  it  is  that  there  are  fewer 
coins  now  meeting  this  interpretation. 

The  reason  for  this  can  be  laid  to  the  ANA 
Grading  System  itself.  Take  for  example  the  defini¬ 
tion  for  an  MS-65  silver  dollar,  which  is  described 
as  "nearly  as  perfect  as  MS-70  except  for  a  few 
minute  bagmarks  or  surface  mars."  Then  take  the 
grading  standards  for  an  MS-65  silver  three-cent 
piece,  a  tiny  coin  in  comparison  to  the  dollar:  "A 
few  barely  noticeable  nicks  or  marks  may  be 
present." 

What  are  "a  few"  marks,  nicks,  or  surface  mars? 
Are  "a  few"  three,  or  17,  or  104?  It  seems  odd 
that  the  same  adjective  should  be  applied  equal¬ 
ly  to  the  tiny  silver  three-cent  piece  and  the  very 
large  Morgan  silver  dollar.  Let's  assume  that  "a 
few"  marks  is  equal  to  10.  These  marks  on  a  silver 
dollar  may  be  hardly  noticeable.  In  fact,  a  Morgan 
dollar  with  that  few  marks  may  be  one  of  the  best 
known.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  number  of 
marks  on  a  tiny  silver  three-cent  piece  might  be 
almost  disfiguring  and  would  render  the  coin  un¬ 
saleable  at  the  MS-65  level. 

Further  complicating  the  matter  is  the  quality 
of  the  marks.  By  my  way  of  thinking,  a  half  dozen 
marks  hidden  in  the  feathers  on  the  reverse  of  a 
Morgan  dollar  are  far  less  important  financially 
than  are  some  marks  right  out  there  on  Miss  Liber¬ 
ty's  cheek  or  on  the  date  numerals  or  on  the  mint- 
mark  letter. 

At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  grade  coins 
as  we  see  them— based  upon  our  experience, 
based  upon  our  current  interpretation  of  ANA 
Grading  Standards,  based  upon  what  we  find 
yields  customer  satisfaction.  Our  grading  problems 
have  been  few  and  far  between  in  the  past,  we 
are  pleased  to  report.  However,  as  grading  is 
definitely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  and  can¬ 
not  be  reduced  to  scientific  absolutes,  there  will 
always  be  differences.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  give 
the  30-day  return  privilege  to  Rare  Coin  Review 
orders.  You,  the  customer,  are  the  final  judge. 

Obviously,  we  could  go  on  and  on  and  on 
about  grading— but  we  will  stop  now  and  go  on 
to  another  subject!  □ 


those  of  my  fellow  authenticators,  that  the  coins 
were  not  overdates  but  merely  the  result  of  a 
defective  date  logotype  that  had  a  small  flange  of 
metal  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  final  1 . 
Traces  of  these  flanges  could  be  seen  on  several 
1861  half  dime  dies,  depending  on  how  strongly 
the  die  had  been  basined  before  use. 

'Through  a  misunderstanding,  the  editor  of  the 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  mistakenly 
came  to  believe  that  we  had  in  fact  authenticated 
the  coins  as  overdates.  They  were  therefore  listed 
in  the  1985  [and  1986]  edition  of  the  Guide  Book 
as  overdates,  1861/0. 

"In  the  same  question  you  refer  to  the  1849/8 
half  dime.  In  my  personal  opinion  this  overdate 
also  does  not  exist,  as  I  believe  that  all  of  the  over¬ 
dates  on  1849  half  dimes  are  1849/6's.  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  an  article  concerning  this  opinion  to  the 
Cobrecht  journal  for  future  publication.  However, 
I  will  admit  that  this  opinion  is  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  hobby  at  large. 

"Other  than  this  trivial  point,  the  quiz  was  very 
well  constructed.  I  hojx*  you  will  print  similar 
quizzes  on  other  specialized  fields  in  the  future." 


Tom  DeLorey  Writes 
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1939-D  MS-63/65.  Very  close  to  MS-65  but 
available  for  a  much  lower  sum  ....  189.00 

1939- S  MS-63/65  . 295.00 

1940  Choice  MS-63/65  . 195.00 

1940- S  Choice  AU-55  $32;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63/65  . 395.00 

1941- D  AU-55  $23;  Select  BU,  MS-63  $119; 

Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 439.00 

1941- S  AU-55  $59;  Scarcer  issue.  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 

culated,  MS-60  $179;  Select  BU,  MS-63  $425; 
Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 595.00 

1942  Choice  AU-55 . 15.00 

1942- D  Choice  AU-55  $23;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  .  165.00 

1942- S  Choice  AU-55  $47;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 265.00 

1943  Choice  AU-55  $15;  Select  BU,  MS-63  $99; 

Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 139.00 

1943- D  Choice  AU-55  . 23.00 

1943- S  Choice  AU-55  $42;  MS-60  $159;  Select  BU, 

MS-63  $275;  MS-63/65  . 375.00 

1944  Choice  AU-55  $15;  BU,  MS-60  $39;  MS-63 

$99;  MS-63/65  $139;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65 . 269.00 

1944- D  Choice  AU-55  $24;  MS-63/65  .  .185.00 

1944- S  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $195; 

MS-63/65 . 325.00 

1945  Choice  AU-55  $15;  Select  BU,  MS-63  $99; 

MS-63/65  .  .* .  139.00 

1945- D  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55  $23;  MS-63 

$149;  MS-63/65  . 225.00 


1945-S  Choice  AU-55  $26;  MS-63/65.  .  .  195.00 
1946  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $45;  MS-63 


$129;  MS-63/65  .  179.00 

1946-D  MS-63  $129;  MS-63/65 . 159.00 

1946- S  MS-63  .  139.00 

1947  MS-63/65  $159;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65 . 495.00 

1947- D  MS-63  $135;  MS-63/65 . 210.00 


Silver  Dollars 

FLOWING  HAIR  TYPE 

1795  Small  eagle  reverse.  EF-40.  Tiny  bump  on 
lower  right  edge.  Light  toning  with  beautiful 
surfaces  . 5,500.00 


BUST  TYPE 


1798  Small  eagle,  13  stars.  AU-50.  Considerable 


original  mint  lustre.  A  really  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  scarce  type . 5,995.00 

1798  Heraldic  eagle  reverse.  VF-20.  $795;  VF-30 
Attractive  medium  dark  toning,  reverse  adjust¬ 
ment  marks . 595.00 

1800  EF-40.  Light  toning  and  hints  of  lustre  $1,195; 
EF-45.  Minor  rim  nick  at  1 1:00  .  .  .  1,150.00 

1802/1  VC-8  $325;  Fine-12.  Pleasant  toning  with 
a  few  old  scratches  on  the  reverse.  A  great  buy 
for  just . 295.00 

SEATED  LIBERTY  DOLLARS 

1843  Very  Fine-20  . 250.00 

1846  Choice  EF-45.  Lots  of  lustre  and  most 
attractive . 425.00 

1848  Extremely  Fine-40.  Scarce.  A  mintage  of  but 
15,000  pieces.  Well  struck  with  none  of  the 
aggravating  rim  nicks  that  seem  to  plague  this 
series . 495.00 

1860  Choice  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  with  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  light  rubbing .  795.00 

1860-0  Choice  AU-55.  Attractive  gold  toning.  A 
sharply  struck  specimen  of  this  New  Orleans 
Mint  issue . 695.00 

1861  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60.  Beautiful  satin  sur¬ 
faces  and  great  lustre! . 1,450.00 

1868  VF-20 . 275.00 

1871  Choice  VF-30.  $275;  BU,  MS-60.  Somewhat 

prooflike  surfaces,  well  struck  with  just  a  hint 
of  toning  . 1,050.00 

1872  Choice  EF-45  $495;  Choice  AU-55.  Superb 

golden-blue  toning . 795.00 


A  Morgan  Dollar  Grading  Set 


We've  sold  hundreds!  If  you're  buying  Morgan  dollars,  this  set  will  help  you  build  a  better  collection. 

Wouldn't  it  be  helpful  to  have  on  hand  a  set  of  coins  which  illustrated  each  grade  so  that  you  could 
compare  the  relative  condition  of  the  coins  in  your  collection  and  all  future  purchases? 

While  there  are  several  excellent  books  available  that  will  help  you  learn  about  grading,  it  is  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  having  actual  coins  to  use  for  comparison  purposes. 

Our  Morgan  dollar  grading  set  contains  four  coins,  dates  of  our  choice,  which  in  our  opinion,  illustrate 
the  following  grades: 

Choice  AU-55 

Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60 
Select  BU,  MS-63 
Select  BU,  MS-63/65 

We  have  not  included  a  Choice  BU,  MS-65  specimen  because  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  any  Morgan 
dollar  which  is  superior  to  our  MS-63/65  coin  would  be  considered  by  us  to  be  a  Choice  BU,  MS-65. 

Since  we  first  began  offering  these  grading  sets  we  have  filled  hundreds  of  orders.  The  positive  letters 
we've  received  from  satisfied  customers  has  convinced  us  that  the  grading  set  truly  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.  We  are  pleased  to  offer  this  positive  aid  to  collectors.  We  have  always  invited 
and  even  encouraged  comparison,  and  the  grading  set  lets  you  compare,  side  by  side,  our  coins  with 
those  you  may  receive  from  certain  other  firms. 

It  is  important  to  clearly  understand  that  the  grading  of  rare  coins  is  not  an  exact  science,  but  rather 
a  matter  of  opinion  that  can  and  does  differ  from  one  numismatist  to  another.  While  this  grading  set  is 
representative  of  what  you  can  expect  to  receive  from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  definitive  market  standard.  We  encourage  you  to  learn  all  you  can  about  grading  coins  so  that 
you  can  use  this  grading  set  to  its  full  advantage. 

The  Morgan  Dollar  Grading  Set  is  offered  at  $369.00  per  set  and  comes  housed  in  a  custom  plastic 
display  holder  at  no  extra  charge.  If  you  have  ordered  a  grading  set  before,  and  would  like  a  holder  in 
which  to  store  your  coins,  you  may  order  an  empty  holder  separately  for  just  $12.50. 

As  with  everything  we  sell,  you  must  be  delighted  with  the  quality  of  the  coins  you  receive,  or  you 
may  return  them  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund. 

Order  your  grading  set  right  away.  Please  allow  up  to  30  days  for  delivery.  You  will  find  these  coins 
not  only  to  be  a  nice  addition  to  your  collection,  but  an  invaluable  tool  that  will  help  you  to  become 
a  more  knowledgeable  and  informed  buyer. 
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Frank  Gasparro  Designs  Medal  for 
Bowers  and  Merena 


Frank  Gasparro,  who  served  as  Chief  Engraver  of  the 
United  States  Mint  from  1965  to  1981,  has  designed  a  new 
medal  for  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  In  view  of  his 
own  accomplishments,  we  asked  him  to  sculpt  a  motif  of 
himself  in  action.  The  result,  shown  here,  depicts  Frank 
Gasparro  working  on  a  plaque  illustrating  the  famous 
Bowers  and  Merena  "griffin"  trademark,  while  in  the 
background  is  the  Liberty  Head  motif  done  by  Frank 
Gasparro  for  the  American  Numismatic  Association  a  few 
years  ago,  and,  in  1977,  proposed  for  use  on  the  dollar 
(however,  the  Susan  Anthony  design  was  subsequently 
adopted). 

This  medal  will  be  the  same  diameter  and  weight  as  the 
several  silver  medals  issued  by  us  earlier.  Each  will  be  over 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  will  be  struck  in  .999 


silver  and  will  be  of  one  ounce  weight.  The  obverse  will 
depict  Frank  Gasparro,  while  the  reverse  will  show  the 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  griffin,  an  inscription,  and  the 
date  1985.  The  initials  of  the  engraver,  F.G.,  for  Frank- 
Gasparro,  appear  on  both  obverse  and  reverse. 

The  total  issue  of  the  Frank  Gasparro  medal  will  be  limited 
to  the  first  1,000  orders  received  during  the  year  1985.  After 
these  medals  are  struck,  the  1985-dated  reverse  will  be 
destroyed,  thus  protecting  the  integrity  of  the  original  issues, 
as  we  did  with  other  medals  in  the  past.  If  the  total  number 
of  orders  received  is  less  than  1,000,  we  reserve  the  right 
to  strike  100  pieces  for  our  "stock,"  so  that  these  will  be 
available  to  those  ordering  them  later,  but  in  no  event  will 
the  total  production  exceed  1,000  pieces,  as  noted,  and  any 
that  are  in  our  stock  and  are  offered  for  sale  later  will  be 
offered  for  a  minimum  of  $10  more  than  the  price  we  are 
now  offering  them  for! 

You  may  order  as  many  Frank  Gasparro  medals  as  you 
wish,  subject  to  the  total  production  of  1 ,000  for  the  entire 
issue,  but  we  reserve  the  right  in  the  event  of  over¬ 
subscription  to  apportion  orders  so  that  single  orders  are 
filled  before  orders  for  two,  five,  or  other  quantities  are 
taken  care  of. 

The  price  of  each  Frank  Gasparro  medal  is  $19.95  post¬ 
paid,  a  low  price  made  possible  by  the  recent  low  price 
of  silver  metal.  When  one  considers  the  cost  of  the  original 
art,  dies,  and  other  preparations,  our  earlier  medals  were 
not  profitable  to  us,  and  it  is  probably  the  case  that  this  one 
will  not  be  either— but  they  are  fun  to  do  and  serve  as  a 
lasting  numismatic  memento. 

To  reserve  your  Frank  Gasparro  medal  just  order  Stock 
No.  M-7  and  enclose  $1 9.95  for  each  medal  desired.  Your 
medal(s)  will  be  shipped  to  you  as  they  are  struck,  with  in¬ 
itial  deliveries  contemplated  to  take  place  in  October. 


For  those  who  want  to  order  complete  sets,  we 
have  on  hand  the  following  medals  from  the  past. 
Each  medal  is  one  ounce,  silver,  .999  fine.  Gem 
Brilliant  Proof. 

1983  VIRGIL  BRAND  MEDAL.  Obverse  with 
portrait  of  Virgil  Michael  Brand  and  surrounding 
inscription.  Reverse  with  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  logotype  and  identification,  1983  date. 
Engraved  by  Frank  Gasparro,  as  are  all  of  the 
medals  in  this  series.  (Stock  No.  M-1)  $49.95. 

1984  VIRGIL  BRAND  MEDAL.  With  the  same 
obverse  as  preceding,  but  with  the  1984-dated 
reverse  (Stock  No.  M-2)  $55.00. 

1984  SALUTE  TO  THE  OLYMPICS  MEDAL.  A 
medal  of  rare  beauty  showing  a  goddess  holding 
a  wreath  aloft  over  an  Olympic  runner,  with  the 
Greek  sfyle  amphitheatre.  Of  all  medals  ever  pro- 
durf-d  in  honor  of  the  Olympic  Games  this  has 
fo  r,f  one  oi  the  finest!  (Stock  No.  M-3)  $45.00. 

1983  AUCTION  PROGRAM  MEDAL  WITH 
1984  RF  VF  RSF .  The  magnificent  sales  conducted 
’  OI  -  by  Bower'  and  Merena,  Inc.  during 


—  Past  Bowers  and  Merena  Medals  — 

the  calendar  year  1983  were  memorialized  on  a 
1984-dated  medal  by  Frank  Gasparro.  The  ob¬ 
verse  shows  a  goddess  holding  a  banner  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  auction  sales  conducted, 
while  the  reverse  is  the  standard  Bowers  and 
Merena  die  with  a  1984  date.  (Stock  No.  M-4) 
$49.95. 

REAGAN  MEDAL.  Issued  during  the  1984 
Presidential  campaign.  The  obverse  features  can¬ 
didate  Ronald  M.  Reagan.  (Stock  No.  M-5) 
$49.95. 

WALTER  MONDALE.  Issued  during  the  1984 
Presidential  campaign.  The  obverse  features  can¬ 
didate  Walter  Mondale.  (Stock  No.  M-6)  $49.95. 

Plastic  Holders  for  Medals 

We  have  had  the  Capital  Plastic  Company  make 
for  us  two  sizes  of  custom  plastic  holders.  Each 
is  with  a  black  center  insert  to  highlight  the  Gem 
Proof  silver  medals.  These  are  ideal  for  display  or 
storage.  Both  sides  of  the  medal  are  clearly 
displayr'd. 

Single  Mt'dal  Holder,  3x3  inches.  (Stock  No. 


MH-1)  $3.95. 

Holder  for  Four  Medals,  5x6  inches.  (Stock 
No.  MH-2)  $12.50. 

Note:  The  holders  do  not  indicate  the  title  of 
the  medal,  so  you  can  arrange  them  as  you  wish. 

A  Few  More  Words 

We  have  endeavored  to  issue  a  series  of 
numismatically  desirable  medals.  To  this  end,  we 
pledge  that  no  examples  will  be  restruck,  and  that 
the  quantities  made  will  represent  the  total  limit 
for  each  issue.  Here  are  the  mintage  figures  for 
the  earlier  medals: 

1983  Virgil  Brand  Medal:  486  pieces 

1984  Virgil  Brand  Medal:  183  pieces 

1984  Olympic  Medal:  350  pieces 

1983/84  Auction  Program  Medal:  200  pieces 

1984  Reagan  Presidential  Campaign  Medal:  700 
pieces 

1984  Mondale  Presidential  Campaign  Medal: 
(lOO  pieces 
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MORGAN  DOLLARS 

1878  8  Tailfeathers.  Select  BU,  MS-63  $139;  Select 

BU,  MS-63/65  . 249.00 

1878-CC  BU,  MS-60  $135;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  $249;  MS-63/65,  very  close  to 
full  MS-65  grade . 445.00 

1878- S  BU,  MS-60  $79;  Select  BU,  MS-63  $135; 

MS-63/65 . 195.00 

1879  MS-63/65  . 235.00 

1879- S  MS-60  $79;  Select  BU,  MS-63  $135;  Select 

MS-63/65 . 195.00 

1880  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $99; 

MS-63/65 . 220.00 

1880- CC  MS-63  $349;  MS-63/65,  not  far  from 

MS-65  . 535.00 

1880- S  MS-60  $79;  Mint  State-63  $125;  Mint 

State-63/65  .  185.00 

1881- CC  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63 

$329;  MS-63/65  $465;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 995.00 

1881-0  MS-60  $65;  MS-63  . 99.00 

1882  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $99; 


MS-63/65 . 235.00 

1882-CC  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63 
$195;  MS-63/65  . 295.00 

1882- 0  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 195.00 

1883  Select  MS-63  . 99.00 

1883- CC  MS-63  $195;  MS-63/65  . 295.00 

1883-0  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60,  rather 
“baggy”  $59;  MS-63/65 . 159.00 

1883- S  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $445;  Select 

BU,  MS-63  . 925.00 

1884  MS-60  $79;  MS-63/65 . 215.00 

1884- CC  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63 

$195;  MS-63/65  . 295.00 

1884- 0  MS-63/65  . $139.00 

1885  Mint  State-60  $55;  Mint  State-63  $99; 

MS-63/65 . 159.00 

1885- CC  Select  BU,  MS-63 . 345.00 

1885-0  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 99.00 

1886  Mint  State-60  $55;  Mint  State-63  $79; 

MS-63/65 . 139.00 

1887  BU,  MS-60  $55;  MS-63  . 99.00 


1887- S  MS-60 . 110.00 

1888  MS-63/65  . 215.00 

1888- 0  Mint  State-60  $59;  Mint  State-63  $99; 

MS-63/65 . 195.00 

1888- S  MS-63/65  . 395.00 

1889  MS-63  . 99.00 

1889- 0  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 595.00 

1889- S  Select  BU,  MS-63  $249;  Select  BU, 

MS-63/65 . 450.00 

1890  BU,  MS-60  $55;  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-63  . 115.00 

1890- CC  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63 

$475;  MS-63/65  . 795.00 

1890-0  MS-63  $110;  MS-63/65  . 395.00 

1890- S  MS-63/65  . 295.00 

1891  MS-63/65 . 365.00 

1891- CC  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 439.00 

1891- 0  Select  MS-63/65  . 750.00 

1892- CC  Mint  State-63  $575;  Select  Mint 

State-63/65  . 850.00 


The  Monthly  Morgan  Dollar 
Club  is  a  Winner! 


Response  to  our  Monthly  Morgan  Dollar  Club  has  been  fantastic! 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  we  don't  enroll  several  new  members, 
and  we  have  received  dozens  of  telephone  calls  from  collectors 
and  investors  who  wanted  more  information. 

Why  has  this  new  program  proved  to  be  so  successful?  Because 
it  is  right  for  the  times,  and  exactly  fits  the  needs  and  interests  of 
many  collectors. 

Please  read  what  we  have  to  say  about  this  exciting  way  to  col¬ 
lect  Select  BU,  MS-63  Morgan  dollars. 

Every  collection,  regardless  of  its  eventual  size  or  value,  was 
started  the  same  way— with  the  purchase  of  that  very  first  coin. 
Likewise,  great  fortunes  that  have  been  made  by  acquiring  lucrative 
investments  often  stemmed  from  very  modest  beginnings.  The 
point  is— you  can't  participate  in  the  active  coin  market  by  stan¬ 
ding  on  the  sidelines.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  involved,  and  Bowers 
and  Merena  can  help  by  providing  beautiful  Morgan  dollars  for 
your  collection  or  investment  portfolio  for  as  little  as  $100  per 
month. 

The  best  advice  we  can  possibly  give  the  new  collector  or  in¬ 
vestor  is  to  make  regular  acquisitions.  Now  is  the  time  to  do 
something!  You  will  be  surprised  at  how  quickly  your  collection 
will  grow. 

Based  on  current  market  values  you  can  expect  your  monthly 
selection  to  be  made  from  this  wide  assortment  of  dates  and 
mintmarks: 


1878  8  TF 

1882-CC 

1887-S 

1897-S 

1878  7/8  TF 

1882-0 

1888 

1898 

1878  7  TF 

1882-S 

1 888-0 

1 898-0 

1 878-CC 

1883 

1889 

1899 

1878-S 

1883-CC 

1889-0 

1899-0 

1879 

1883-0 

1890 

1900 

1 879-0 

1884 

1890-0 

1900-0 

1879-S 

1884-CC 

1890-S 

1901-0 

1880 

1884-0 

1891 

1902 

1880-0 

1885 

1891-0 

1902-0 

1 880-S 

1885-0 

1891 -S 

1903 

1881 

1886 

1896 

1 904-0 

1881-0 

1887 

1897 

1921 

1881-S 

1887-0 

1921-D 

1882 

1921-S 

Certainly  an  investment  of  $100  per  month  will  not  purchase 
great  rarities,  but  it  will  bring  you  a  very  attractive  selection  of 
Morgan  dollars  that  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  any  collection. 
Should  additional  funds  become  available  from  time  to  time  you 
can  also  purchase  scarcer  issues  or  increase  the  number  of  coins 
you  receive  each  month. 


Here's  how  the  plan  works: 

Just  send  us  your  first  payment  of  only  $100.  We  will  select  a 
beautiful  MS-63  dollar  and  send  it  to  you  in  a  matter  of  just  a  few 
days.  If  you  already  have  some  Morgan  dollars  in  your  collection, 
just  send  us  a  listing  and  we  will  avoid  selecting  any  duplicates. 

Some  months  the  coins  we  choose  for  you  will  be  priced  at  less 
than  $100,  and  your  credit  will  be  applied  to  the  next  month's 
purchase.  Should  we  send  a  coin  priced  at  more  than  $100  the 
balance  due  will  be  paid  the  following  months.  This  arrangement 
allows  us  to  make  the  best  possible  selections,  and  yet  you  are 
never  obliged  to  spend  more! 

You  will  have  a  full  30  days  to  examine  each  selection  we  send. 

You  may  return  any  coin  you  receive  within  30  days  for  any 
reason,  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  There  is  no  obligation  to  buy 
anything  or  sign  up  for  any  specific  length  of  time.  When  your 
payment  is  received  a  selection  will  be  sent,  so  you  alone  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  you  spend.  Payments  in  excess  of  the  regular 
$100  are  perfectly  acceptable,  so  you  can  determine  how  fast  your 
collection  will  grow. 

As  an  added  bonus,  each  Select  BU,  MS-63  Morgan  dollar  you 
receive  will  be  housed  in  a  custom  display  holder  that  is  intend¬ 
ed  by  the  manufacturer  to  provide  safe  storage  for  many  years, 
as  well  as  being  an  attractive  way  to  display  your  coins. 

Join  the  growing  number  of  collectors  and  investors  who  are 
now  enjoying  all  of  the  benefits  of  our  Monthly  Morgan  Dollar 
Club.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the  coins  and  the  service  you 
receive. 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  give  Tom  Becker  a  call. 

Remember,  great  collections  are  always  started  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  first  coin,  so  the  faster  you  act  the  quicker  your  col¬ 
lection  will  begin  to  grow.  Just  write  ''Monthly  Morgan  Dollar 
Club”  on  your  order  blank— and  send  $100.  We  will  do  the  rest! 
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Some  Ramblings  About  Writing 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


The  following  article  is  adapted  from  a  talk  given 
to  a  fund-raising  event  sponsored  by  the  Friends 
ot  the  Wolfeboro  (New  Hampshire)  Library,  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  May  30,  1985.  Four  different 
authors  were  invited  to  the  event— to  tell  how  they 
got  started,  and  "what  it  is  like  to  be  a  writer. " 

Writing  is  a  form  of  self  expression,  and  I  guess 
I  have  always  liked  to  express  myself.  I  am  sure 
that  I  made  my  opinions  known  at  a  very  early 
age,  but  an  event  that  particularly  sticks  in  my 
mind— from  the  vantage  point  of  many  years 
later— is  a  debate  in  which  I  was  involved  back 
in  1951  as  a  seventh  grader  in  the  Forty-Fort  (Penn¬ 
sylvania)  High  School. 

My  English  teacher.  Miss  Lorraine  Rice,  thought 
it  would  be  nice  if  some  of  the  seventh  graders 
formed  a  debating  team.  As  luck  would  have  it, 

I  was  appointed  captain.  The  subject  of  a 
memorable  debate  had  to  do  with  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  and  whether  or  not  B-36  bombers 
should  be  kept  aloft  day  and  night  so  that  on  a 
moment's  notice  they  could  head  for  Russia— and, 
equally  important,  whether  these  and  other  large 
aircraft  were  worth  the  prices  taxpayers  had  to 
pay  for  them.  This,  of  course,  was  before  the 
missile  age,  and  I  now  suspect  that  even  the 
cheapest  military  missile  now  would  probably  buy 
a  whole  flock  of  B-36s! 

I  don't  remember  which  side  I  was  on— pro  or 
con— but  I  do  remember  that  I  gave  what  Miss 
Rice  thought  was  a  "brilliant"  performance.  Ap¬ 
parently,  unlike  a  number  of  my  classmates,  1  real¬ 
ly  dug  into  the  subject  beforehand.  I  wrote  to  the 
Convair  Aircraft  Company  in  San  Diego,  Califor¬ 
nia,  to  get  information  on  the  B-36.  I  wrote  to  Boe¬ 
ing  in  Seattle  to  get  data  on  their  planes.  I  asked 
the  government  for  information,  and  I  went  to  the 
library.  So,  when  the  debate  came,  I  was  very  well 
equipped. 

After  discussing  the  matter  within  our  own  class. 
Miss  Rice  proposed  that  my  team  debate  the  high 
school  seniors.  We  did  this,  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
the  audience  felt  that  my  team  of  seventh-graders 
was  the  winner!  This  gave  me  quite  a  bit  a  self 
confidence  and  a  nice  ego  boost.  At  the  time  I 
was  rather  shy  socially,  so  perhaps  this  debating 
prowess  made  up  for  it  in  my  own  mind— and 
gave  me  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 

The  next  year,  when  I  was  in  eighth  grade,  I  was 
invited  to  address  the  assembled  students  of  Forty- 
Fort  High  School  on  Washington's  Birthday.  Back 
then  we  all  believed,  falsely  it  turned  out,  that  the 
Father  of  our  Country  was  born  on  February  22. 
Now  we  all  know  that  he  was  born  on  the  third 
Monday  of  February!  Anyway,  faced  with  giving 
a  solo  program  to  300  or  more  students,  I  decid¬ 
ed  to  do  some  research.  Most  of  the  audience 
knew,  I  presumed,  that  George  Washington  was 
the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  that  he 
lived  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  that  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  So,  by  delving 
into  some  biographies,  I  came  up  with  some 
lesser-known  facts;  at  least  they  were  not  well 
knrwvn  to  me. 

I  discovered  and  subsequently  related  to  my  au¬ 
dience  that  the  famous  Cherry  Tree  incident- 

father,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie— I  cut  it  down—"  had 
no  basis  in  fact  but,  instead,  was  a  figment  of  the 
vivid  imagination  of  one  Parson  Weems,  who 
cr»*atefJ  the  story  for  children.  I  also  discovered  — 
.haries  rjf  naughtiness  that  rum  was  distiller)  right 
f/T  r/wn  plantatirjn,  and,  even  more 

r»n/eal  ig,  thrft  in  earlier  times  slaves  had  been 


kept  there.  And,  I  spoke  from  notes  containing 
a  few  dozen  other  obscure  facts,  some  which  I 
thought  were  "good  things"  and  others  which 
were  "bad."  All,  I  felt,  were  entertaining. 

The  audience  loved  it,  and  I  received  long  and 
loud  applause.  I  was  on  cloud  nine,  until  the  next 
day  when  I  was  called  into  the  principal's  office 
and  was  told  that  he  had  received  quite  a  bit  of 
criticism  concerning  my  talk.  It  seems  as  though 
students  in  the  audience  went  home  and  related 
their  newfound  knowledge  to  their  parents.  The 
principal,  Leon  Bubeck,  was  then  telephoned  by 
angry  parents  who  protested  the  debunking  of  our 
national  hero. 

"I  know  that  you  didn't  do  any  debunking," 
Mr.  Bubeck  assured  me,  "so  don't  worry  about 
anything  that  you  hear.  I  am  sure  that  if  these 
parents  had  been  there  they  would  have  enjoyed 
the  speech  as  much  as  1  did." 

That  may  have  been  my  first  confrontation  with 
controversy— a  subject  to  which  I  have  been  no 
stranger  since.  Anyway,  I  remember  the  seventh 
grade  debating  team  and  the  eighth  grade  George 
Washington  speech  as  early  self-expressions 
which  influenced  me  greatly.  Both  showed  that 
some  research  would  result  in  a  presentation  that 
would  bring  new  knowledge  to  listeners,  or,  later, 
readers. 

Forty-Fort  High  School,  a  two-story  brick-faced 
structure,  was  hardly  a  fancy  place.  Audiovisual 
equipment  was  at  a  minimum,  facilities  were 
rather  sparse,  and  the  surroundings  were  anything 
but  elegant— at  least  in  comparison  to  some  of  the 
well-funded  schools  I  was  later  to  visit  as  an  adult 
in  Los  Angeles  and  other  communities.  Believe 
it  or  not,  the  high  school  students  respected  the 
faculty,  behaved  themselves,  drugs  were  unheard 
of,  and  the  naughtiest  thing  anyone  was  apt  to 
do  was  to  smoke  a  cigarette  in  the  bo/s  room 
or,  perhaps  on  a  Friday  night  take  a  clandestine 
sip  of  beer. 

Cigarette  smoking  and  beer  drinking  interested 
me  not,  nor  did  they  in  later  years,  so  I  did  not 
indulge  in  even  these  secret  pleasures.  We  all  had 
a  good  time.  What  became  the  Class  of  '56  was 
a  close-knit  group  of  nearly  60  people,  of  diverse 
interests  and  abilities,  who  enjoyed  what  they 
were  doing  and  where  they  were  heading.  Similar¬ 
ly,  the  faculty  was  composed  of  hard-working, 
dedicated  people  who  did  their  best  to  provide 
a  good  education  for  the  students  who  attended. 
I  am  sure  that  such  later-day  situations  as  going 
on  strike  were  not  even  dreamed  of  back  then. 
And,  perhaps  we  were  better  for  the  way  things 
were  in  "the  good  old  days." 

It  was  with  some  sadness  a  few  years  ago  that 
I  revisited  Forty-Fort  High  School— this  was  around 
1975— to  note  that  the  entire  Wyoming  Valley 
school  district  in  that  northeastern  section  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  been  consolidated,  and  that  what 
once  was  a  high  school  comprising  six  different 
grades  drawing  from  students  in  the  immediate 
surrounding  area  now  was  a  building  filled  with 
many  different  classes,  all  of  the  seventh  grade 
drawing  people  from  dozens  of  miles  away.  I 
didn't  tarry  long  enough  to  investigate,  but  I 
suspect  that  something  had  been  lost  in  the  sense 
of  the  close-knit  feeling  that  earlier  students  had. 
Indeed,  the  glass  showcase  filled  with  old  Forty- 
Fort  High  School  athletic  and  scholastic  trophies 
had  been  emptied  of  what  I  remembered  view¬ 
ing  as  treasures  when  I  was  a  kid.  Perhaps  they 
are  gathering  dust  in  some  storeroom. 


Lorraine  Rice,  my  English  teacher,  liked  words 
and  encouraged  the  use  of  them.  In  one  instance 
I  remember  she  gave  the  "words  for  the 
week"— 10  new  vocabulary  words  to  learn.  I  felt 
proud  of  myself  when  I  was  able  to  compose  some 
unweildy  sentence  which  contained  each  and 
every  one  of  the  words!  And  then  there  were  spell¬ 
ing  bees.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  have  never  lost  a  spell¬ 
ing  bee.  Before  the  present  reader  thinks  this  is 
a  great  accomplishment,  I  hasten  to  add  that  I 
have  never  engaged  in  any  spelling  bee  outside 
of  various  high  school  English  classes— perhaps 
I  would  have  been  quickly  demolished  had  I  gone 
further.  But,  within  my  own  high  school  English 
class,  I  did  just  fine. 

I  recall  that  after  winning  one  spelling  bee,  Lor¬ 
raine  Rice  decided  she  would  keep  giving  me 
harder  and  harder  words  until  at  last  I  had  to  sit 
down.  I  remained  standing  through  a  succession 
of  words  until  palatial  came  up— I  spelled  it  as 
palacial.  I  have  never  forgotten  that. 

At  my  own  office.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
we  give  a  spelling  quiz  to  prospective  applicants. 

I  have  always  felt  that  to  give  a  list  of  easy  words 
would  not  accomplish  much,  so  I  cannot  resist 
throwing  in  some  toughies.  See  if  you  can  spell 
them  correctly!  If  you  can,  then  you  are  a  rare, 
rare  person.  Try  these: 

Moccasin,  asinine,  sacrilegious,  wherewithal, 
Tennessee. 

How  well  did  you  do?  I  am  sure  that  years  ago 
I  would  have  been  stumped  by  sacrilegious,  which 
has  an  unfair  twist  to  it. 

I  grew  to  like  words  immensely— I  still  like  them 
today— and  whenever  I  come  across  a  word  that 
I  do  not  know,  I  look  it  up.  Sometimes  I  use  a 
word  incorrectly.  Fora  number  of  years  I  believed 
that  erstwhile  meant  "desirable"  or  "highly 
favored."  For  example,  to  me  it  would  have  been 
very  appropriate  to  say  of  a  current  employee:  "I 
would  like  you  to  meet  John,  my  erstwhile 
business  associate."  What  I  meant  to  convey  was 
that  I  proposed  introducing  John,  a  highly-valued 
member  of  our  team.  What  I  was  really  saying 
was:  "I  would  like  you  to  meet  John,  a  former 
member  of  our  organization!"  By  the  time  that 
I  learned  that  erstwhile  meant  former  I  probably 
had  used  it  the  wrong  way  a  couple  of  dozen 
times. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  word  penultimate.  I 
don't  recall  ever  using  it  in  print  or  in  a  talk— it 
was  one  of  those  words  that  I  would  come  across 
occasionally  but  never  use— but  I  thought  that  it 
meant  "ultimate"  or  "at  the  top  of  the  heap." 
Then  I  learned  that  penultimate  meant  "next  to 
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last."  For  example,  while  1945  was  the  last  year 
of  World  War  II,  1944  was  the  penultimate  year. 

Not  only  have  I  enjoyed  words,  I  have  enjoyed 
facts— including  miscellaneous  information  which 
in  recent  years  has  become  known  as  trivia.  I 
don't  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  trivia— far  from  it. 
In  fact,  in  the  Trivial  Pursuit  game  I  can  do  just 
fine  in  such  subjects  as  history  and  geography,  but 
I  would  be  an  absolute  flop  if  selected  as  a  part¬ 
ner  on  such  subjects  as  sports  and  entertainment. 
So,  my  accumulation  of  trivia— not  to  mention 
obscure  words— is  not  in  all  areas  or  disciplines. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  more  information  one 
can  get,  the  better.  For  The  Numismatist,  the 
American  Numismatic  Association's  publication 
for  coin  collectors,  I  recently  wrote  an  article, 
"Overfeeding  the  Mind,"  which  suggested  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  too  much  knowledge 
on  any  subject.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  I  had  1,000 
facts,  it  would  be  a  snap  to  write  an  article  with 
100  facts  in  it.  However,  if  I  had  just  10  facts,  if 
I  desired  to  write  even  a  semi-authoritative  arti¬ 
cle  with  a  few  dozen  facts  in  it,  I  would  fall  short 
of  the  mark  and  would  turn  out  a  mushy,  boring 
product— an  article  of  little  use  or  interest  to 
anyone. 

The  accumulation  of  miscellaneous  facts  takes 
many  forms,  but  perhaps  my  favorite  is  through 
old  books.  I  often  spend  weekends  poking  around 
New  England  visiting  old  bookstores— that  is, 
stores  which  sell  old  books— of  which  there  are 
dozens  of  nice  ones  within  a  couple  hundred  mile 
radius  of  my  home,  an  area  which  encompasses 
all  of  New  Hampshire,  a  good  bit  of  Vermont,  a 
nice  section  of  Maine  (a  particularly  delightful  state 
for  the  book  hunter!),  and  quite  a  bit  of 
Massachusetts.  On  a  recent  sortie,  I  came  back 
with  volumes  covering  such  eclectic  and  varied 
subjects  as  the  inside  story  of  New  York  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  part  of  the  century,  the  Free  Soil  Par¬ 
ty  of  1848,  several  volumes  on  Lafayette,  P.T.  Bar- 
num  writing  about  wild  animals,  the  bookstore 
of  George  Evans  in  Philadelphia  during  the  last 
century,  the  Erie  Canal,  "A  Waif  Caught  in  the 
Conflict  Between  Two  Civilizations"  (a  delightful 
volume  by  Augustin  Thompson— one  I  have  been 
searching  for  for  a  long,  longtime,  and  for  which 
I  would  have  gladly  paid  $200,  but  it  cost  me  just 
$20  when  I  found  it!),  life  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  the  correspondence  of  Couvenor 
Morris,  and  a  couple  dozen  other  things. 

All  such  books  are  dutifully  added  to  my  library, 
which  continues  to  grow  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Quite  a  few  of  these  books  help  me  when  I  write 
coin  articles  or  coin  books,  others  help  when  I 
do  books  on  other  subjects  (past  efforts  have  in¬ 
cluded  antiques,  old  cars,  music  boxes,  artists  and 
illustrators,  and  the  beverage  Moxie),  while  still 
others  are  simply  for  enjoyment— I  may  never  use 
them  for  serious  research. 

As  a  writer,  my  intellectual  curiosity  is  probably 
my  greatest  asset,  some  small  ability  to  string 
words  together  is  another  asset,  and  certainly  my 
library  is  still  another.  While  my  own  library  suf¬ 
fices  for  much  numismatic  research,  still  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  go  elsewhere.  Recently  I 
borrowed  a  whole  pile  of  books  from  the  Widener 
Library  in  Harvard,  and  on  numerous  occasions 
I  have  filled  out  call  slips  in  the  halls  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington.  In  a  numismatic  vein, 
Nancy  Green,  the  capable  and  cheery  ANA 
librarian,  has  often  sent  me  books  on  loan  or 
xeroxes  of  things  that  she  and  her  staff  have  dug 
out— a  nice  ANA  service  which,  of  course,  is 
available  to  all  ANA  members. 

Sometimes  research  turns  up  interesting  things. 
While  delving  into  the  subject  of  Moxie  for  my 
Moxie  Encyclopedia  book,  a  volume  of  760  pages 
published  by  the  Vestal  Press,  I  noted  that  cur¬ 
rent  advertising  for  Moxie  often  emphasized  the 


slogan  "Since  1884."  Indeed,  in  August  1984  a 
Moxie  "centennial"  celebration  was  held. 
However,  in  digging  into  historical  information  I 
learned  from  old  ledgers  that  the  first  Moxie  was 
sold  in  March  1885,  a  year  later  than  most  peo¬ 
ple  thought.  Checking  further,  I  found  that  The 
Moxie  Nerve  Food  Company  (as  the  firm  was 
know  until  1909,  when  it  dropped  the  "Nerve 
Food"  from  its  name),  used  the  "Since  1885"— 
or  correct  version  in  its  advertising  until  about 
1920,  at  which  time  it  mysteriously  changed  to 
1884!  Whether  this  was  a  result  of  a  typographical 
error  which  was  compounded  or  what  the  idea 
was,  I  don't  know.  However,  the  1884  error  has 
been  perpetuated.  My  new  book  straightens  out 
the  affair,  but  I  hasten  to  note  in  the  book  that 
it  is  possible  that  Moxie  may  have  been  privately 
compounded  in  1884— but  the  company  itself 
used  the  1885  date  until  recent  decades. 

When  I  completed  my  1,008-page  Encyclopedia 
of  Automatic  Musical  Instruments  in  1972,  I  envi¬ 
sioned  that  1,000  copies  would  be  sold  during  the 
next  decade.  At  least  that's  what  I  told  the 
publisher.  Now,  in  1985,  over  15,000  copies  are 
in  print— not  bad  for  a  $45  book!  When  I  checked 
my  old  passport  stamps  in  1972,  as  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  was  nearing  completion,  I  noted  that 
I  had  been  to  Europe  27  times.  Many  of  these  trips 
were  spent  chasing  rare  coins,  but  I  often  had  time 
to  track  down  data  concerning  old-time  or¬ 
chestrions  (self-playing  pianos  with  drums, 
xylophones,  and  other  things  added),  music 
boxes,  and  the  like,  including  numerous  inter¬ 
views  with  old-timers  once  connected  with  the 
industry  in  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  France, 
Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

In  particular,  I  remember  many  conversations 
I  had  with  Eugene  DeRoy— which  I  mention  to¬ 
day  as  an  evidence  that  not  all  research  comes 
from  libraries  or  books.  Some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  research,  including  that  I  have  done  con¬ 
cerning  numismatic  personalities,  comes  from  in¬ 
terviews.  In  the  instance  of  Mr.  DeRoy,  I  queried 
him  about  his  activities  years  ago  when  he  used 
to  make  coin-operated  pianos,  produce  music 
rolls  for  use  on  these  instruments,  and,  during  the 
late  1930s  and  early  1940s,  by  which  time  that 
industry  had  faded,  engaged  in  the  repair  of  old 
pipe  organs,  orchestrions,  and  the  like.  A 
delightful  old  man,  Eugene  DeRoy  regaled  me 
with  many  tales  of  years  earlier.  Particularly  poig¬ 
nant  were  his  recollections  of  life  under  the  Nazis. 
As  you  undoubtedly  know,  Belgium  was  overrun 
by  Nazis  around  1940,  after  which  time  much  of 
the  adult  working  population  was  enslaved  to  pro¬ 
duce  machines  and  other  things  for  the  German 
war  effort. 

Adolph  Hitler  proclaimed  that  kultur  was  alive 
and  well  in  the  Third  Reich,  and  toward  this  end 
certain  people,  even  those  in  enslaved  nations, 
who  had  abilities  in  the  line  of  art,  music,  engrav¬ 
ing,  or  other  specialties  were  often  spared  from 
the  cruelties  or  death  accorded  to  others.  Eugene 
DeRoy  was  recognized  as  a  competent  repairer 
of  orchestrions,  circus  organs,  and  the  like,  so  he 
was  told  to  report  for  work  in  Germany  and  to 
go  from  place  to  place  repairing  instruments  still 
in  existence.  DeRoy  signed  up  with  the  Belgian 
underground  movement  and  formed  a  liaison  by 
which  he  became  a  spy  for  the  Allies,  at  the  risk 
of  death,  of  course.  He  would  make  long  trips  into 
Germany,  as  he  was  supposed  to,  returning  oc¬ 
casionally  to  nearby  Belgium,  where  he  would 
visit  his  wife  and  daughter  and  go  to  a  local  movie. 
In  the  theater,  by  prearrangement,  he  would  sit 
next  to  another  underground  agent  and  relay  in¬ 
formation  to  him— information  which  helped  the 
Allies'  cause. 

DeRoy,  who  traveled  extensively  through  Ger¬ 
many  on  railroads,  the  only  way  he  was  permit¬ 


ted  to  travel,  made  detailed  notes  of  German  train 
schedules,  observing  when  freight  and  passenger 
trains  came  and  went  at  Frankfurt,  Berlin, 
Dusseldorf,  Munich,  and  other  places.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  very  valuable  to  the  Allies,  for,  ob¬ 
viously,  in  a  bombing  raid  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  strike  a  railroad  station  if  one  or  more 
trains  were  there— instead  of  having  empty  tracks 
and  little  on  the  loading  dock.  After  the  war, 
DeRoy  received  a  commendation  from  the 
Belgian  government.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  except 
for  mention  of  him  in  my  Encyclopedia  of 
Automatic  Musical  Instruments,  his  daring  exploits 
have  never  been  recorded. 

In  another  instance,  DeRoy,  who  enjoyed  a 
good  glass  of  beer  (or  two  or  three)  and  didn't 
want  to  work  any  harder  than  he  had  to  for  the 
Germans,  was  told  to  visit  a  military  officers'  club 
which  had  a  dance  hall  attached.  There  on  one 
side  of  the  dance  hall  was  a  large  orchestrion 
measuring  about  12  feet  wide  by  10  feet  high,  with 
all  sorts  of  tubes,  pipes,  bellows,  pumps,  and  other 
gadgets  on  the  inside.  There  was  a  problem:  The 
thing  was  silent;  it  didn't  work.  DeRoy  was  com¬ 
manded  to  fix  it. 

He  looked  at  the  instrument,  studied  it  with 
mock  concern,  and  quickly  observed  that  the  only 
real  problem  was  that  a  piece  of  tubing  had 
slipped  from  its  connecting  joint,  thus  permitting 
air  pressure  to  escape,  rendering  the  air-operated 
instrument  silent.  However,  his  German  captors, 
who  had  not  even  looked  at  the  inside  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  didn't  know  the  situation  was  this  sim¬ 
ple.  Scratching  his  head,  DeRoy  sorrowfully 
reported  that  the  orchestrion  was  in  truly  sad 
shape  and  that  it  would  require  a  complete 
overhaul.  Eager  to  get  the  unit  operating  once 
again,  the  Germans  gave  DeRoy  a  comfortable 
room,  all  the  beer  he  could  drink,  and  kept  him 
around  the  officers'  club  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  the  next  six  months!  What  they 
didn't  know,  of  course,  was  that  DeRoy  made 
detailed  notes  concerning  every  conversation  he 
heard!  In  the  meantime  he  took  the  orchestrion 
apart  and  then  put  it  back  together  again— fixing 
the  simple  broken  connection  in  the  process. 
When  he  was  finished  the  instrument  worked 
perfectly,  and  ail  were  satisfied. 

Ever  since  my  first  book.  Coins  and  Collectors, 
came  out  in  1963,  right  down  to  some  of  the  re¬ 
cent  ones— including  The  Moxie  Encyclopedia, 
The  Compleat  Coin  Collector,  and  U.S.  Nickel 
Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Pieces— \  have  enjoyed 
writing.  In  fact,  I  enjoyed  writing  long  before  1963. 
In  the  process  I  have  turned  out  over  two  dozen 
books  and  well  over  1,000  articles.  Writing  has 
been  a  great  adventure,  and  I  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  the  same,  knowing  that  next 
year  and  the  year  after  will  bring  still  more  obscure 
facts,  some  unimportant,  others  trivial— but 
hopefully  all  of  an  interesting  nature. 

The  rewards  of  a  writer  are  many.  Strangely, 
monetary  rewards  are  unimportant.  I  have  no 
delusion  that  my  760-page  Moxie  Encyclopedia 
will  be  financially  worthwhile.  Indeed,  if  one  were 
to  add  up  all  the  time  spent  on  it,  I  probably  would 
not  earn  even  10  cents  an  hour.  The  same  goes 
for  most  of  my  coin  books.  Far  more  financially 
rewarding  it  would  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  spent  the  best  part  of  a  summer  writing 
catalogues  of  coins  for  sale  rather  than  the  book 
Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a 
Numismatist.  But,  it  was  Virgil  that  I  chose  to  write 
about,  and  I  have  no  regrets.  Never  mind  that  the 
book  will  not  be  on  the  best-seller  list.  A  writer's 
reward  is  a  nice  review— or  a  pat  on  the  head¬ 
er  the  opportunity  to  share  with  others— or  in  the 
present  instance,  the  invitation  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Wolfeboro  Library  which  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today.  □ 
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1899- S  MS-63  $325;  MS-63/65  . 395.00 

1900  MS-63/65 . 190.00 

1900- 0  MS-63  $99;  MS-63/65 . 249.00 

1900- S  MS-63/65  . 395.00 

1901  MS-60  . 995.00 

1901- 0  MS-60  $55;  MS-63/65 . 249.00 

1901- S  MS-63/65 . 1,395.00 

1902- 0  Mint  State-60  $55;  Mint  State-63  $115; 

MS-63/65 . 179.00 


1902-S  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $375; 
MS-63/65 . 625.00 

1903  MS-63/65 . 250.00 

1904-0  MS-60  $55;  MS-63  $99;  MS-63/65  $149; 
Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 625.00 


PEACE  DOLLARS 


1921  Peace.  Choice  AU-55  $95;  MS-63  $395; 

MS-63/65,  very  close  to  MS-65  but  at  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  MS-65  price.  A  beautiful  coin 
$895;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 3,750.00 

1922  MS-60  $39;  MS-63  . 79.00 

1922-D  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55  $35; 
MS-63/65 . 195.00 

1922- S  Choice  AU-55  . 29.00 

1923  MS-60  $39;  MS-63/65  $129;  Choice  Brilliant 

Urnirculated,  MS-65  . 495.00 

1923- S  Choice  AU-55  30.00 

1924  .MS-60  $39,  MS-63/65  $150;  Choice  BU, 

MV65  695.00 

1924  S  AU-55  $65;  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  .395.00 

1925  MS  ^/)  $49:  MS-63  $89;  MS-63/65  $150; 

Choice  BU,  MS-6>  495.00 

1925  s  -nU  55  .  45.00 
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1926  Choice  AU-55  $37;  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-60  $69;  MS-63  $110;  MS-63/65.  .195.00 

1926- S  Choice  AU-55  . 29.00 

1927  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $220; 

MS-63/65 . 495.00 

1927- D  Choice  AU-55  $90;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63/65  . 1,125.00 

1928  Choice  AU-55  $185;  MS-60  $255;  MS-63 
$450;  MS-63/65,  a  beautiful  coin  .  .  .995.00 

1928- S  Choice  AU-55  . 69.00 

1934-S  Unc.,  MS-60 . 1,295.00 

1935  MS-63/65  $369;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 1,275.00 


TRADE  DOLLARS 


1873-S  VF-30 


79.00 


1874-S  Choice  AU-55  $445;  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 


culated,  MS-60  . 645.00 

1875  Choice  EF-45 . 225.00 


1875-S  Choice  AU-55  $445;  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 


culated,  MS-60 . 645.00 

1876- S  BU,  MS-60  "super"  lustre  with  a  minimum 

of  bagmarks  for  the  grade . 645.00 

1877  EF-40  . 195.00 

1877- S  EE-40 . 195.00 

1878- S  Choice  EF-45  $225;  Choice  About 

Uncirculated-55  . 445.00 


Commemorative  Coins 

SILVER  ISSUES 


1893  Isabella  quarter.  Choice  AU-55,  very  close 
to  full  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $445;  Select  BU, 
MS-63  . 995.00 


1921  Alabama  with  2x2  in  field.  Choice  BU, 
MS-65 . 1,995.00 

1937  Antietam.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 


One  of  the  "hottest"  groups  of  coins  in  the  marketplace  is  the 
area  of  Carson  City  issues.  Prices  seem  to  climb  nearly  every  week, 
and  it  appears  that  higher  prices  are  fueling  increased  demand. 
Eager  buyers  must  be  thinking  "I  want  these  coins  now,  before 
they  cost  me  even  more." 

Normally  when  prices  start  a  steady  climb  the  tendency  among 
dealers  is  to  "pull"  their  stock  from  the  shelf,  and  thus  realize  a 
greater  profit  later.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are  in  the 
business  to  buy  and  sell  coins  right  now  at  current  market  levels, 
not  to  play  games.  We  correctly  anticipated  the  rise  in  Carson  City 
dollar  prices,  our  stock  of  these  issues  is  in  good  shape,  and  now 
we  are  going  to  offer  a  special  Carson  City  Deal  at  a  discounted 
price! 

Here's  what  the  package  contains: 

1878-CC  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  .  .  .  .$249.00 

1883- CC  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  . 195.00 

1884- CC  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  . 195.00 

Purchased  singly,  these  coins  would  cost  $639,  but  if  you  order 

this  group  as  a  package  they  can  be  yours  for  just  $575! 


MS-65  . 945.00 

1935  Arkansas  MS-63  .  155.00 

1935- D  Arkansas.  Scarcer  issue.  Select  Brilliant 

Uncirculated,  MS-63  .  175.00 

1936- D  Arkansas.  MS-63  . 155.00 

1936- S  Arkansas.  Select  BU,  MS-63 _ 155.00 

1937- D  Arkansas.  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  .  .175.00 

1937-S  Arkansas.  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  .  .175.00 


1939  Arkansas  set  of  three  pieces.  One  each  from 
the  different  mints.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
all  commemorative  issues.  Just  2,104  were 
struck  of  each  of  the  three  coins!  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  ....  1,250.00 

1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-63/65 . 250.00 

1935  Boone  with  small  1934  on  the  reverse. 

Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65  . 240.00 

1935- D  Boone.  MS-63/65  $210;  Choice  Brilliant 

Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 425.00 

1936  Boone.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 375.00 

1936- D  Boone.  Low  mintage  issue.  Choice 

Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65 . 425.00 

1936-S  Boone.  Just  5,006  were  minted.  Choice 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 425.00 

1936  Boone  three  piece  set.  Select  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-63/65  . 750.00 

1938  Boone  three  piece  set.  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated . 1,995.00 


1925-S  California.  One  of  the  harder-to-find  issues 
in  higher  grade.  MS-63/65 . 395.00 


1936  Cincinnati.  MS-63/65.  Popular  low-mintage 
issue  . 495.00 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63  . 425.00 

1936-D  Columbia.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65  . 595.00 

1936  Columbia  set  of  three  pieces.  One  each 
from  the  three  different  mints.  Select  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-63  . 1,150.00 

1935  Connecticut.  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-63  . 395.00 

1936  Delaware.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-65  . 725.00 

1936  Elgin.  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 895.00 


1922  Grant.  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 


MS-63/65 . 335.00 

1928  Hawaiian  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-63/65  . 1,450.00 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-63 . 245.00 

1925  Lexington.  MS-63/65 . 155.00 


Beautiful  Danish  Gold  Coins 


When  leafing  through  books  that  picture  world  coins,  one  will  find  that  the  "best” 
or  most  interesting  designs  were  reserved  for,  and  used  on,  the  gold  coinage  of  each 
country.  There  are  indeed  many  strikingly  beautiful  world  gold  coin  issues. 

For  this  particular  offer  we  have  selected  the  Danish  20  kroner  type  dated  1873. 

The  obverse  features  the  bust  of  King  Christian  IX,  ruler  of  Denmark  from  1863  to 
1906.  The  beautiful  reverse  design  is  that  of  a  seated  female  figure  with  a  dolphin  at 
her  feet. 

Each  of  these  coins  will  grade  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  or  better,  and  are  modestly 
priced  at  just  $179  each.  Since  we  are  certain  that  many  collectors  will  want  to  buy 
one  of  these  coins,  we  ask  that  you  limit  your  order  to  a  single  specimen. 


1918  Lincoln-lllinois.  MS-63/65  . 349.00 

1936  Lynchburg.  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63  . 295.00 


1918  Lincoln-lllinois.  MS-63/65  . 349.00 

1936  Lynchburg.  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63  . 295.00 


1920  Maine.  Choice  AU-55  $85;  Select  BU,  MS-63 
$295;  MS-63/65  $495;  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  In 
this  condition,  the  1920  Maine  has  our  vote 
for  one  of  the  hardest  to  find  of  all  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  types!  ....  1,100.00 


1934  Maryland.  MS-63/65  . 575.00 

1921  Missouri.  Choice  EF-45  $210;  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-60 . 475.00 

1923-S  Monroe.  MS-60/63 . 89.00 

1934-D  Oregon.  MS-63  $350;  MS-63/65  $395; 
Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 695.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  Choice  AU-55  $49;  MS-63/65  $195; 
MS-63  . 235.00 


1921  Pilgrim.  BU,  MS-60 . 169.00 
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193b  Rhodf  Island.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-b5  . 6>45.00 

193b-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-63/65  $249;  Choice 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65 . 645.00 

t936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-63/65  $249;  Choice 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65 . 645.00 


1937  Roanoke.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65  . 645.00 

1936  Robinson  MS-63/65  $195;  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65 . 315.00 

1935- S  San  Diego.  MS-63/65  . 225.00 

1936- D  San  Diego.  AU-50  $95;  Select  Brilliant  Un¬ 

circulated,  MS-63  $210;  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65 . 465.00 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63.  We  have  just  purchased  a  nice 
group  of  these,  for,  each . 82.00 

1936-D  Texas.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65  . 425.00 

1925  Vancouver.  Choice  AU-55  $295;  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $675;  Choice 
BU,  MS-65 . 1,395.00 


1927  Vermont.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-65.  A  fairly  early  commemorative  issue; 
an  issue  which  is  quite  difficult  to  locate  in  full 
MS-65  . 995.00 

1946  Booker  T.  Washington  set  of  three  pieces. 
One  each  from  the  different  mints.  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63,  with  some 
features  of  MS-65— about  as  nice  as  this  par¬ 
ticular  set  is  usually  found . 99.00 


COMMEMORATIVE  GOLD 

1905  Lewis  and  Clark.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-65  . 6,500.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagle.  Select  BU, 
MS-63  . 850.00 


Gold  Dollars 

1849  Closed  Wreath  Choice  EF-45 . 295.00 

1850  Choice  EF  45 . 295.00 

1850- D  VF-30  425.00 

1851- C  Scarce  Charlotte  Mint  issue.  Choice  EF-45. 

Sharp  and  beautiful  995.00 


1852-CC  About  Uncirculated-50.  A  sharp  and 
beautiful  specimen,  with  much  original  lustre 
still  remaining,  of  this  low  mintage  Charlotte 
issue.  Just  9,434  were  struck . 1,395.00 


1853  Choice  EF-45  $295;  Choice  About 
Uncirculated-55  a  nice  candidate  for  a  type 


set . 395.00 

1854  Type  I  Choice  EF-45  . 295.00 


1854  Type  II.  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45  but  with 

some  very  light  scratches  visible  under 
magnification.  With  much  original  mint  lustre 
still  surviving.  Were  it  not  for  the  marks  in  the 
field  we  would  call  it  AU-50.  A  very  attractive 
example  overall  and,  or  course,  highly  desired 
as  a  type  coin . 775.00 

1855  Type  II  EF-40  . 595.00 

1856  Type  III  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45,  con¬ 
siderable  lustre . 275.00 

1857-C  EF-40  . 695.00 

1859  Choice  EF-45 . 275.00 

1861  Choice  EF-45 . 275.00 


1864  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  Sharply 
struck  and  very  lustrous.  An  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  issue . 1,295.00 


1888  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-67.  A  beautiful  and 
very  special  gold  dollar  for  the  finest  of  type 
sets . 7,950.00 


Gold  Quarter  Eagles 


1834  No  motto.  About  Uncirculated-50,  lots  of 


lustre . 795.00 

1836  Choice  VF-30  . 365.00 

1839-D  Choice  EF-45.  The  only  Dahlonega  Mint 

issue  of  this  type . 1,150.00 

1841-C  Choice  EF-45 . 795.00 

1850-0  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45 . 395.00 

1856  Choice  AU-55  . 475.00 

1868-S  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45  . 475.00 

1878  AU-50  . 395.00 

1893  Choice  AU-55 . 395.00 

1903  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 1,050.00 

1906  Choice  AU-55 . 395.00 


1907  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  Last  year  of 
the  Coronet  style  $395;  BU,  MS-60$750;  Select 
BU,  MS-63 . 1,050.00 


$3  Gold  Pieces 


1854  EF-40  . 750.00 

1855  Choice  EF-45  . 850.00 

1868  Choice  AU-55  . 2,000.00 

1874  Choice  EF-45  . 850.00 

1878  AU-50  Great  lustre.  A  wonderful  selection 
for  a  type  set . 1,150.00 

Gold  Half  Eagles 

1834  No  motto.  Plain  4  in  date.  Choice  Extremely 
Fine-45  . 775.00 

1836  Extremely  Fine-40  . 595.00 

1839  First  year  of  the  Coronet  or  Braided  Hair 
type.  Choice  VF-30  395.00 


1847  Choice  EF-45 . 445.00 

1857-C  Choice  EF-45  $950;  Choice  AU-55.  Great 
lustre  and  just  a  hint  of  rubbing  .  .  1,100.00 

1890- CC  Choice  EF-45  . 495.00 

1891- CC  Choice  EF-45  . 375.00 

1915  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60 . 895.00 


Gold  Eagles 

1906  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 895.00 

1906-D  First  year  of  the  Denver  Mint  issues.  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-60/63  . 895.00 

1910-D  Choice  AU-55 . 595.00 

1914  Choice  AU-55  . 595.00 


Gold  Double  Eagles 


1873  Open  3.  MS-60 . 995.00 

1899  BU,  MS-60 . 775.00 

1904  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 1,050.00 

1906-D  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Fros¬ 
ty  lustre . 1 ,595.00 


SAINT-GAUDENS  TYPE 


ViCMVIl  (1907)  High  Relief  double  eagle.  Wire 
rim.  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  An  outstanding 
specimen  of  this,  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
beautiful  of  all  United  States  coinage  designs. 
Probably  no  more  than  one  out  of  several 
dozen  surviving  MCMVIl  double  eagles  equals 
this  one  in  quality . 29,500.00 


1908  No  motto.  BU,  MS-60  . 795.00 

1908-D  With  motto.  Choice  AU-55.  .  .  .695.00 

1910-D  Choice  AU-55  $795;  Select  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-63  . 1,095.00 

1910-S  Choice  AU-55  . 795.00 


191 4-S  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  $825;  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  ....  1,095.00 


191 5-S  MS-60  . 895.00 

1923-D  Select  BU,  MS-63/65  . 1,550.00 

1924  Choice  AU-55  $725;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 1,050.00 

1925  MS-63/65  $1,395;  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-63/MS-65  . 1,550.00 

1927  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  1,050.00 


1928  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55  $725;  Select 
Brilliant  Uncircul.Ued,  MS-63 . 1,150.00 
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Spend  $200  and  Get  A  $10,000  Reward! 

(We're  Not  Kidding!) 


V _ _ _ 


Spend  $200  and  get  a  $10,000 
reward!  We  deliberately  planned  the 
above  title  to  get  your  attention!  It 
seems  to  me  that  something  like  this 
worked  before.  Now  that  we  have  your 
attention— and  let's  presume  we  do— 
let  us  say  that  the  potential  is  real.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  books.  Spend 
$200  on  books,  and  if  you  are  an  active 
buyer  of  coins  and  participate  in  the 
hobby  over  the  next  several  years,  good 


quality  reference  books,  if  read  and 
assimilated,  may  well  yield  $10,000  in 
profits— or  even  far  more.  In  our  own 
experience,  our  reference  library  is  our 
most  valuable  asset. 

In  today's  numismatic  marketplace, 
lots  of  people  promise  profits  if  you 
spend  $200  on  this  coin  or  that  one,  or 
if  you  buy  some  other  investment.  But, 
for  our  money,  buying  books  should 
come  first.  Equipped  with  knowledge, 
you  will  be  right  on  top  of  the  ladder 
of  success. 


Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
our  Publications  Department  is  one  of 
the  most  active  aspects  of  our  business. 
Each  week,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  books  are  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Sandi  Scott  and 
her  capable  assistant,  Chris  Delorme, 
are  busy  from  morning  to  night. 

In  this  issue  we  offer  many  interesting 
and  valuable  books  on  the  subjects  of 
the  United  States,  tokens,  paper  money. 


coins  of  the  world,  and  other  areas. 
Each  book  is  offered  with  a  30-day 
money  back  guarantee.  If  you  don't  like 
it  and  don't  feel  it  is  worth  the  price  paid 
(even  after  you  have  read  it  complete¬ 
ly!)  we  will  take  your  word  for  it— and 
you  can  send  it  back,  no  explanation  re¬ 
quired,  and  get  a  refund.  Can  any 
guarantee  be  stronger  or  fairer  than 
that? 

Many  of  the  books  we  offer — and  we 
like  to  think  those  written  by  Dave 
Bowers  are  in  this  category— are  quite 


interesting  to  read.  You  don't  have  to 
try  hard  to  enjoy  them.  Curl  up  in  an 
armchair,  sit  out  on  your  sun  porch,  or 
take  a  few  minutes  away  from  business 
or  your  profession— and  get  set  for  some 
delightful  reading.  It  is  probably  quite 
accurate  to  say  that  $200  spent  on  good 
numismatic  books  will  return  better 
than  $10,000  if  you  are  an  active  coin 
buyer.  One  reviewer  stated  that  Dave 
Bowers'  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage,  written  for  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  a  $39  volume  (see  our  Stock 
No.  BB-3)  is  equivalent  to  a  university 
course  in  numismatics.  We  don't  know 
what  a  university  course  in  numismatics 
is  apt  to  cost,  but  if  one  includes 
residency,  travel,  and  tuition,  we 
suspect  that  you  are  talking  about 
$10,000  to  $15,000.  And,  you  can  get 
all  of  this  in  a  $39  book! 

This  line  of  thinking— as  we  write 
this— prompts  us  to  make  this  offer  for 
this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  If  you 
buy  a  copy  of  The  History  of  United 
States  Coinage  and  read  it,  and  if  you 
don't  agree  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  a 
university  course  in  numismatics,  then 
write  to  Dave  Bowers  to  state  your  feel¬ 
ing,  and  he'll  give  you  a  $10  check  as 
a  refund— and  you  can  keep  the  book. 
Or,  you  can  return  the  book  for  a  full 
refund  of  $39— take  your  pick.  Of 
course,  we  hope  Dave  won't  be  getting 
any  letters  like  this— over  12,000  copies 
of  the  book  have  been  sold  and  he 
hasn't  received  a  single  complaint 
yet!— but  we  make  this  offer  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  buy  the  volume. 

Another  nifty  book— this  one  not  on 
the  subject  of  coins— is  Dave  Bowers' 
new  The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  just  2,000 
copies  of  this  have  been  printed  by  the 
Vestal  Press,  and  our  allotment  of  the 
total  is  just  1,000  copies!  So,  here  is  a 
limited  edition  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  Considering  the  demand  from 
libraries,  historians,  and  others,  it  won't 
be  long  until  they  are  gone.  In  the 
meantime,  read  all  about  The  Moxie  En¬ 
cyclopedia  on  a  separate  page— and 
how  Dave  will  autograph  a  copy  to  you 
personally  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  will  give  you  a  discount 
besides!  If  you  want  one,  either  for  vour 
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Sandi  Scott,  manager 
of  our  Publications 
Department  has 
prepared  this  lengthy 
listing  of  the  current 
publications  available 
to  you  from  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries, 
Inc.  We  are  sure  you 
will  find  just  what 
your  numismatic 
library  needs  in  the 
following  pages! 


own  purposes  or  for  a  gift  (the  holiday 
season  is  coming  up  in  a  few  months, 
you  know!),  this  book  is  hard  to  beat. 
And,  we  guarantee  that  if  you  have  any 
intellectual  curiosity  at  all  and  like 
history,  advertising,  and  nostalgia,  you 
will  spend  at  least  several  evenings  en¬ 
joying  this  volume! 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  The  present 
catalogue  cancels  all  past  offers.  Now 
we  have  a  new  Special  Offer,  which,  to 
prevent  confusion,  we  will  call  "Special 
Offer  No.  57."  To  take  advantage  of  it, 
you  must  request  "Special  Offer  No. 
57"  when  you  order— and  indicate 
which  Bonus  Books  you  want.  Here  is 
how  Special  Offer  No.  57  works:  with 
any  order  of  books  totaling  $25  to  $50 
from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  issue,  take 
your  pick  as  a  bonus  any  titles  you  want 
valued  up  to  and  including  $10.  As  an 
example,  let's  suppose  that  you  decide 
to  order  a  copy  of  The  History  of  United 
States  Coinage  at  $39.  This  gives  you  a 
bonus  of  up  to  $10.  You  might  want  to 
pick  out  High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  In¬ 
vestment,  a  $9.95  book,  or  something 
like  this  as  a  bonus. 

If  you  order  from  $50.01  to  $100 
worth  of  books,  pick  out  bonus  books 
worth  up  to  $20!  If  you  order  from 
$100.01  to  $200  worth  of  books,  pick 
out  bonus  books  worth  up  to  $30!  If  you 
order  $200.01  or  more  worth  of  books, 
total  list  price,  then  your  bonus  will  be 
a  confidential  20%  discount  on  your 
order— no  separate  bonuses,  but  a  20% 
discount  off  the  top.  In  that  way,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  decide  to  build  a  library 
and  order  $400  worth  of  books,  list 
price,  take  an  $80  discount  and  pay  us 
just  $320. 

We  hope  we  are  not  being  overly 
complicated  with  all  of  this.  Be  sure  to 
indicate  that  you  want  "Special  Offer 
No.  57"  when  you  order  your  books 
and  then  specifically  list  which  title(s) 
you  want  as  a  bonus. 

TELEPHONE  DISCOUNT:  Beyond 
this  special  offer,  we  invite  you  to 
telephone  Sandi  Scott  or  Chris  DeLorme 
at  (603)  569-5095  for  instant  shipment 
of  any  book  order  charged  to  your 
MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express 
account.  If  your  order  totals  $25  or 
more  from  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin 
Review,  and  if  your  charge  your  order 
to  MasterCard,  VISA,  or  American  Ex¬ 
press  for  instant  shipment,  when  Sandi 
totals  up  your  order— even  it  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  another  special 
offer— she  will  then  deduct  an  addi¬ 
tional  $5  to  pay  for  your  telephone  and 
as  a  "thank  you"  for  calling!  In  other 
words,  we  will  pay  for  your  call.  There 
is  a  catch,  but  it  is  a  small  one:  you  must 
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say  "I  would  like  the  telephone  dis¬ 
count"  when  you  place  your  order, 
otherwise  you  will  not  get  the  $5. 

Another  new  book  by  Dave  Bowers, 
The  Compleat  Collector,  featured  in  our 
last  issue,  has  been  literally  jumping  off 
the  shelves.  When  the  book  was  first  an¬ 
nounced,  Sandi  Scott  and  Chris 
DeLorme  received  so  many  orders  the 
first  week  that  they  could  hardly  count 
them!  This  book— actually  booklet  is  a 


The  following  books,  most  of  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  are  either  published  or 
distributed  primarily  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.  Naturally,  we  especially  recom¬ 
mend  these! 

Note:  Books  will  be  shipped  under  separate 
cover  from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately. 
Please  allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books 
are  sent  by  book  rate  through  the  United  States 
Post  Office,  or  for  large  orders  through  U.P.S.  (in 
which  instance  be  sure  to  give  us  your  street 
address). 

Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855, 
Its  History  and  Its  Issues.  Quality  reprint  of  Edgar 
H.  Adams'  classic  work  on  the  series  originally 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics. 
Stackpole  reprint  with  new  introduction  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  This  quality  reprint  is  in  limited 
supply.  Here  is  a  fantastic  work  which  every 
numismatist  should  own.  Once  our  supply  is  sold, 
this  is  it!  Order  today  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  a 
copy.  1 10  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-6)  $25.00 

High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by 

Q.  David  Bowers.  This  is  the  brand  new  10th  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  best  selling  book  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  coin  investment.  An  absolute  must  for 
your  library,  and  interesting  reading  as  well!  The 
author  draws  on  over  30  years  of  experience  as 
one  of  America's  leading  rare  coin  dealers  and 
shares  his  insider's  insights  with  you.  How  to  buy 
and  sell  coins,  building  a  coin  portfolio,  gold,  silver 
dollars,  commemoratives,  market  cycles— these 
and  many  other  subjects  are  discussed.  Over  200 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-1)  $9.95 

Adventures  with  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  "fun"  book  about  history,  art,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  investment.  The  Gold  Rush,  the  Great 
Treasury  Release  of  Morgan  silver  dollars  in  1962, 
the  coin  market  over  the  years,  nostalgia,  old-time 
pictures,  and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Winner  of  several  book 
awards!  305  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-2)  $19.95 

The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection  coins, 
this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in 
depth  all  series  from  colonials  to  regular  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  and  gold  issues,  to  territorials  and 
patterns.  Used  as  a  textbook  for  the  employees 
of  several  large  rare  coin  firms.  Published  for  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  One  of  just  two  books 
to  win  the  two  highest  numismatic  awards  in  the 
same  year:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book 
of  the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild!  Fascinating  reading!  Nearly  10,000 


more  appropriate  description— will  fur¬ 
nish  about  an  hour's  interesting 
reading— about  different  ways  of  collec¬ 
ting,  hoarding,  investing,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  and  so  on,  all  illustrated  by  sketch¬ 
es,  many  of  them  whimsical,  by  Elli 
Ford.  The  price  is  not  that  much  more 
than  pocket  change— just  $4.95.  Check 
it  out  under  Stock  No.  BB-76  and  in¬ 
clude  it  in  your  order!  We  guarantee 
you  won't  be  disappointed. 


copies  sold.  572  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

(Stock  No.  BB-3)  $39.00 

U.S.  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  All  about  American  gold  coins, 
how  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are 
rare,  how,  why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been 
collected  over  the  years,  stories  of  rarities,  etc.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis 
Eliasberg  Collection  (which  our  firm  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $12.4  million  in  1982).  415  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-4)  $37.00 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  In¬ 
struments,  byQ.  David  Bowers.  Not  about  coins, 
but  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  information  about 
coin-in-the-slot  old-time  nickelodeon  pianos  with 
art  glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  calliopes,  player 
pianos,  and  the  like.  The  standard  reference  in 
the  field.  Over  15,0(X)  copies  sold!  1,008  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-5)  $45.00 

Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  byQ.  David 
Bowers.  A  compact  volume  issued  by  Whitman, 
publishers  of  the  famous  Guide  Book.  Outlines  the 
factors  which  have  spelled  success  in  the  field  of 
coin  investment  in  the  past.  At  this  inexpensive 
price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one!  192 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-6)  $2.50 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of 
a  Numismatist,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Details  the 
fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil 
Brand  (1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known 
as  "the  world's  greatest  coin  collector,"  owning 
over  350,000  coins,  including  duplicates  of 
rarities,  by  the  time  he  died.  The  story  of  Virgil 
Brand  encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry  Chap¬ 
man,  B.  Max  Mehl,  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  and  hundreds  of  other  individuals,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  publications  of  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries.  A  numismatic  "tour"  ofthe  past!  Wide¬ 
ly  acclaimed.  You  will  find  it  to  be  delightful 
reading!  Winner  ofthe  Robert  Friedberg  and  Book 
of  the  Year  awards!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-7)  $29.00 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  Large  and  colorful  poster 
printed  on  museum-quality  stock  featuring  gems 
from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection.  Ideal  for 
framing  or  display!  Issued  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries.  Measures  21  inches  wide  by  32  inches 
high.  (Stock  No.  BB-12)  $10.00 

Garrett  Collection  Auction  Catalogues.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues 
issued  by  us  from  1979-1981  for  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Features  the  1804  silver 
dollar,  three  Brasher  doubloons  (one  which 
brought  $725,000,  the  highest  price  ever  record¬ 
ed  for  any  coin  ever  sold  at  auction),  colonial 
coins,  Unitcxl  States  regular  issues,  and  other 
items  -  which  crossed  the  auction  lilock  for  $25 


Books  Published  by 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.: 


million,  the  most  valuable  coin  collection  ever 
sold.  Set  of  four  publications,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-13)  $35.00 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections  auction  catalogue  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes  prices 
realized  list.  (Stock  No.  BB-15)  $12.00 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection  auction  catalogue 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1 983.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-16)  $12.00 

Marcus  J.  Brown  Estate  Collection  auction 
catalogue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  In¬ 
cludes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-17)  $12.00 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  auction 
catalogue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983. 
Softbound.  Includes  prices  realized  list.  (Stock  No. 
BB-18)  $20.00 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 
Ness  auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized. 
(Stock  No.  BB-19)  $12.00 

The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte 

auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-20)  $12.00 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  auction 
catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  1984.  Softbound.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-21)  $20.00 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson 
and  Richard  L.  Collier  auction  catalogue,  by  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-22)  $12.00 

The  Danny  Arnold  and  Romisa  Collections 

auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  September  1984.  336-page  offering 
of  one  of  the  most  spectacular  sales  of  our  time, 
with  a  realization  of  over  $5,000,000!  Includes 
prices  realized.  Note:  We  have  just  raised  the  price 
of  this  catalogue  from  $20  to  $25— because  we 
have  just  a  few  copies  left.  Unless  you  are 
SERIOUSLY  interested  PLEASE  DON'T  ORDER! 
We  really  mean  this— we  only  have  a  few  copies 
left  and  want  to  keep  them  for  those  who  truly 
appreciate  them.  This  and  the  sales  rate  of  our 
other  out-of-print  auction  catalogues  is  graphic 
evidence  that  if  you  don't  subscribe  to  our  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues  and  other  publications  (see  the  in¬ 
side  front  cover  of  this  issue),  you  are  missing  a 
great  bet!  (Stock  No.  BB-23)  $25.00 

The  Emery  and  Nichols  Collections  auction 
catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  November  1984.  A  magnificent  offering  of 
an  old-time  estate,  including  many  rarities.  These 
pieces  were  hidden  away  for  many  decades 
before  they  crossed  the  auction  block.  Primarily 
United  States,  colonials,  patterns,  and  paper 
money.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No. 
BB-24)  $12.00 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection  and  other  proper¬ 
ties.  Auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  November  1984.  Features 
United  States  coins,  patterns,  and  paper  money 
from  Lee  F.  Hewitt  and  other  consignors.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-25)  $12.00 

The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection  and  other 
properties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  January  1985.  Features 
United  States  and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper 
money  from  a  variety  of  consignors.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-26)  $12.00 


The  Russell  B.  Patterson  Collection  and  other 
properties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc,  March  1985.  Features 
an  excellent  variety  of  United  States  coins  in  all 
series  from  colonials  through  17th-,  18th-,  and 
19th-century  regular  issues.  Also  includes  a  fan¬ 
tastic  offering  of  Assay  Commission  medals,  anti¬ 
slavery  tokens,  Bryan  money,  Lincoln  and 
Washington  items,  and  exonumia.  A  simply  spec¬ 
tacular  catalogue.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock 
No.  BB-27)  $15.00 

The  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection  and  other  prop¬ 
erties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  June  1985.  Features  a  1796 
quarter  dollar  on  the  cover,  lots  of  scarce  and  rare 
issues,  an  original  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  lots 
of  other  things.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock 
BB-28)  $12.00 

The  Murray,  Swope,  Young,  and  Van  Ormer 
Collections  and  other  properties.  Auction 
catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  September  1985.  One  of  the  heftiest 
catalogues  we  have  ever  issued.  Three  value- 
packed  sessions  of  United  States  coins,  including 
the  unique  1870-S  half  dime,  MCMVIl  High  Relief 
$20,  lots  of  Morgan  dollars,  commemoratives, 
etc.;  the  Van  Ormer  Collection  of  counterstamped 
coins,  the  largest  ever  offered;  the  James  Murray 
collection  of  Canadian  coins,  including  early 
Specimen  issues;  tokens,  medals,  Americana.  A 
simply  spectacular  catalogue.  Includes  prices 
realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-29)  $15.00. 

An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the 
1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  is  the  title  of 
a  large-format  illustrated,  144-page  book  edited 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Nichols,  a  member  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Board  of 
Governors,  the  distributor  of  the  York  County 
(Maine)  commemorative  half  dollar,  and  a  coin 
dealer  during  the  1930s,  kept  correspondence 
with  Mehl,  Chapman,  Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack, 
Kosoff,  Boyd,  and  other  personalities  of  his  day. 
Now,  published  letters  from  this  file  reveal  a 
wealth  of  fascinating  information  about  how  the 
coin  hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during 
these  formative  years.  Scandals  and  controversies, 
hopes  and  dreams,  successes  and  failures  are  all 
relayed  in  fascinating  detail. 

The  reader  will  go  “behind  the  scenes"  and 
learn  of  the  scandals  and  lawsuits  that  arose  from 
the  distribution  of  the  1936  Rhode  Island  half 
dollars,  what  L.W.  Hoffecker  (who  at  the  time  was 
president  of  the  ANA  and  who  was  a  distributor 
of  several  commemorative  issues)  thought  of 
others  in  the  hobby,  what  leading  currency  ex¬ 
pert  Albert  A.  Grinnell  had  to  say  about 
“washing"  currency,  about  other  collectors  and 
dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general  (excerpts  were 
selected  from  well  over  1(X)  lengthy  letters  from 
Grinnell!).  Correspondence  with  the  Treasury 
Department  reveals,  for  example,  that  Uncir¬ 
culated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  face  value  as  late  as  1931— a  fact  which 
will  startle  present-day  researchers  who  scarcely 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing!  The  Depression  of  the 
1930s  and  its  effect  upon  banks,  the  coin  market, 
and  the  like  is  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from 
Lincoln  cent  rarities  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama- 
Pacific  sets. 

Too  often,  historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hob¬ 
by  are  devoid  of  personal  aspects.  Not  so  with 
the  present  volume,  which  at  some  points  is  so 
personal  as  to  be  almost  embarrassing!  All  of  this 
adds  up  to  some  mighty  fine  reading!  (Stock  No. 
BB-70)  $14.95 

Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Not  a 
numismatic  book,  this  volume,  co-authored  with 
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to  find  when  fully  struck,  and  how  Jefferson 
nickels  came  to  be,  and  other  topics  are  re¬ 
counted,  together  with  many  fascinating 
photographs.  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the 
very  popular  United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Ac¬ 
tion  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor  (see 
description  for  BB-102).  168  pp.,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-103)  $9.95 

U.S.  Patterns,  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  and  Abe 
Kosoff.  Descriptions  of  different  pattern  coins  from 
1 793  through  the  early  20th  century,  including  the 
1856  flying  eagle  cent,  the  Cobrecht  silver  dollars, 
the  1879  and  1889  $4  Stellas,  and  many  other 
fabulous  pieces.  The  standard  reference  book  for 
this  important  series,  and  certainly  one  of  the  10 
most  essential  books  for  the  library  of  anyone 
seriously  interested  in  numismatics.  An  absolute 
must.  With  rarity  and  price  guide.  276  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BJ-1)  $19.95 

Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  Match  your 
coin  to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded! 
The  best  selling  grading  guide  ever  published! 
Designated  as  an  official  grading  guide  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  in  1972.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  use.  Ill  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-1)  $4.95 


Additional  Books: 

U.S.  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  books  published  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United 
States  coins,  the  following  titles  are  recommend¬ 
ed  as  being  useful  and  interesting.  Many  of  them 
are  classics  in  their  field. 

U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Vol.  1,  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  Auction  Catalogues,  by  John  W.  Adams.  A 
survey  of  19th-century  rare  coin  dealers  (with 
biographical  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the  auc¬ 
tions  they  conducted.  Cogan,  the  Chapmans, 
Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and  others 
are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's 
foremost  numismatic  scholars.  A  must  item  for  the 
reader  interested  in  numismatic  history  and 
literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited 
numbered  edition  of  500  copies.  271  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-1)  $85.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Cold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by 
David  W.  Akers,  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-2A)  $7.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929, 
by  David  W.  Akers.  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-2B)  $19.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2C) 
$12.50 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auc¬ 
tion  Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.J.  Attinelli. 
Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic  detailing  ear¬ 
ly  auction  catalogues  and  numismatic  activity  in 
the  cradle  days  of  coin  collecting  in  America.  160 
pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-3)  $25.00 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1793-1794,  an  anthology  edited  by  John  W. 
Adams.  A  treasure  trove  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  large  cents  of  these  two  dates,  their  romance, 
history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything  else  you 
ever  wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to 
look!  244  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound,  (Stock  No. 
BA-4)  $35.00 
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Ellen  H.  Budd  and  George  Budd,  covers  the 
career  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  illustrators 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Harrison  Fisher,  known 
for  his  portraits  of  beautiful  women,  was  the 
highest  paid  American  artist  in  1910,  earning  well 
over  $50,000  per  year.  The  book  is  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated  with  appealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty 
girls  who  appeared  on  magazine  covers, 
postcards,  and  as  book  illustrations.  Interesting 
reading!  372  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-75)  $10.00 

The  Compleat  Collector,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  This  monograph  contains  some  views  by 
Dave  Bowers  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting— 
and  what  makes  a  collector  compleat  (or  com¬ 
plete),  illustrated  with  whimsical  drawings  by  Elli 
Ford.  All  in  all,  delightful  reading.  Large  format, 
color  cover  on  heavy  paper.  40  pp.  (Stock  No. 
BB-76)  $4.95 


CATCH-UP  SPECIAL! 

Back  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  our  choice 
of  issues,  numbered  in  the  late  40s  and  50s.  If  you 
don't  have  any  back  issues,  order  four  different, 
our  choice.  (Stock  No.  BB-7B)  $10.00 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED 

The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
If  you  enjoy  history,  nostalgia,  and  old-time  photos 
of  soda  parlors,  carnivals,  and  fairs— if  you  are  a 
student  of  brilliant  advertising  from  years  gone 
by— if  you  want  to  read  one  of  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  stories  in  American  business— then  this  book, 
about  a  soft  drink  that  once  outsold  Coca-Cola, 
is  a  must.  For  the  numismatist  there  is  a  page 
describing  a  token  issued  by  Moxie— but  that's  not 
the  point.  The  book  is  a  wonderful  excursion  in¬ 
to  the  past,  a  tour  that  will  provide  several  eve¬ 
nings  of  delightful  reading— we  guarantee  it  or 
your  money  back!  The  Vestal  Press  has  printed 
just  2,000  copies,  of  which  we  have  been  alot- 
ted  just  1,000  copies.  Order  early.  Autographed 
by  Dave  Bowers  on  request  (state  "please 
autograph"  when  you  order)  to  you  or  to  the  per¬ 
son  you  designate.  760  pp.,  softbound.  A  mam¬ 
moth  book!  (Stock  No.  BB-77)  $19.95.  Special 
price  until  November  15,  1985:  Net  $17.95. 


United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide 
for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers'  ex¬ 
pensive  experience  spanning  many  years.  Half 
cents,  large  cents,  flying  eagle  cents,  Indian  cents, 
Lincoln  cents,  and  two-cent  pieces  are  discussed 
in  detail.  All  major  types  are  illustrated,  as  are 
numerous  varieties.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced 
as  such?  Which  issues  are  sleepers?  How  have 
such  pieces  been  collected  over  the  years?  These 
and  many  other  tips  of  value  to  the  specialist  and 
type  collector  are  presented  in  this  valuable 
reference  book.  We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with 
it!  176  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-102)  $9.95 

United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins: 
An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 

by  Q.  David  Bowers.  This  book  gives  you  a 
dealer's  inside  view  of  nickel  and  silver  three-cent 
pieces,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  (of  all  types  from 
shield  through  Jefferson  issues),  and  half  dimes. 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities, 
the  fabulous  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique 
1870-S  half  dime,  which  Jefferson  nickels  are  hard 


Edgar  H.  Adams'  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's 
Hard  Times  Tokens,  reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams' 
photographic  illustrations  of  the  Hard  Times  token 
series.  38  pp.,  15  plates,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-5)  $25.00 

American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  This  handy  guide,  published  by  the 
ANA,  gives  tips  on  spotting  counterfeits  and  iden¬ 
tifies  many  different  counterfeit  varieties.  A  best 
seller  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-7)  $7.50 

The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes 
early  quarter  dollars  by  die  varieties  and 
characteristics.  Standard  reference.  44  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-8)  $12.50 

Note:  All  books  will  be  shipped 
to  you  postpaid. 

California  Pioneer  Fractional  Cold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  The  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume  on  the  subject  ever  published,  this 
reference  will  tell  you  about  the  history  of  the 
fascinating  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck 
in  yellow  metal  in  the  years  following  the  Gold 
Rush.  With  rarity  ratings,  die  descriptions,  and 
with  some  pricing  information.  160  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-9)  $29.50 

U.S.  Early  Silver  Dollars,  by  M.H.  Bolender. 
Reprint  of  a  ^classic.  Describes  silver  dollars  of 
1794-1803  and  their  die  characteristics.  91  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-10)  $24.50 

Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  United 
States  Coins,  by  Ken  Bressett  and  A.  Kosoff,  in¬ 
troduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Delineates  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  system  for 
determining  coin  conditions.  New  softbound  edi¬ 
tion.  (Stock  No.  BB-14)  $5.95 

United  States  Half  Cents  1793-1857,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy,  to  which  has 
been  added  United  States  Half  Cents  by  Ebenezer 
Gilbert,  to  which  has  been  added  an  article  by 
Doug  Winter,  a  value  guide,  and  other  features. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  several  early  half  cent  works. 
91  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-69) 
$10.00 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Half  Cents  1793-1857,  by  Walter  Breen.  Several 
years  in  the  making,  this  superb  book,  with 
typography  by  jack  Collins,  contains  over  500 
pages  of  half  cent  lore,  with  at  least  a  full  page 
(often  multiple  pages)  devoted  to  each  date  and 
major  variety  within  the  series.  There  are  enough 
spicy  comments,  editorial  opinions,  and  other  half 
cent  tidbits  to  keep  you  reading  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  through  the  end.  Includes  color  plates.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  specialized  books  on 
United  States  coinage  ever  published!  Hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-71)  $60.00 

The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega, 

by  C.M.  Birdsall.  This  new  book  gives  a  detailed 
history  of  one  of  America's  most  interesting  and 
historic  minting  operations,  with  many  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  $1,  SlVi,  $3,  and  $5  issues  made 
there.  (Stock  No.  BB-72)  $27.50 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby.  Reprint  of  this  19th-century  classic,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  published 
in  American  numismatics!  Details  colonial,  state, 
and  early  American  coins,  their  history,  legisla¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  them,  collecting  comments,  etc. 
A  simply  marvelous  book,  and  one  of  our 
favorites!  A  must  for  your  library,  even  if  you  do 


not  collect  early  American  coins!  With  additional 
comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pp.,  illus¬ 
trated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BC-1)  $45.00 

Coin  World  Almanac,  by  the  editorial  staff  of 
Coin  World  as  well  as  various  outside  contributors 
(including  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena).  A 
marvelous  source  for  information  concerning 
legislation,  historical  events  in  the  hobby, 
biographies  of  mint  engravers  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  people,  etc.— a  "must"  for  every  library. 
Brand-new  edition.  734  pp.,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BC-2)  $14.95 

Note:  All  books  will  be  shipped 
to  you  postpaid. 

The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by 

John  H.  Dryfhout.  A  superb  volume,  magnificently 
illustrated,  covering  the  sculpture,  medals, 
coinage,  and  other  works  of  one  of  America's 
most  prominent  artists  (his  studio  was  in  New 
Hampshire,  by  the  way!).  His  magnificent 
MCMVIl  high  relief  1907  double  eagle  is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  our  readers,  but  you  will 
delight  in  seeing  his  many  other  achievements  as 
well.  The  author  is  curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens 
National  Historic  Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire. 
356  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-1) 
$60.00 

Early  American  Coppers,  an  anthology  by  San- 
furd  Durst.  A  collection  of  articles  pertaining  to 
United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and  related 
matters.  By  many  authors.  545  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-2)  $45.00 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by 

George  Evans.  Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic 
guide  to  the  Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various 
directors  and  officers,  etc.  Another  must  book. 
186  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-1) 
$14.95 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values 
issued  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent 
dealers  at  the  time.  98  pp.,  illustrated  (line  draw¬ 
ings),  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-2)  $10.00 

An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by 

jack  A.  Ehrmantraut,  jr.  A  detailed  discussion  on 
the  various  issues  of  Franklin  half  dollars 
1948-1963,  with  comments  concerning  the 
availability  of  each.  144  pp.,  several  illustrations, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-3)  $11.95 

Historic  Tours — The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  j. 
Eitemiller.  Well-illustrated  softbound  guide  to  the 
history  of  the  Denver  Mint.  41  pp.  (Stock  No. 
BE-4)  $3.95 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  Guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with 
patriotic  and  military  motifs.  80  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-2)  $10.00 

U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  A  wonderfuHv  detailed  guide  to  cent- 
size  tokens  issued  by  various  merchants,  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  others  to  advertise  their  services  and 
goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field.  615  pp.  (plus  supplement),  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-3)  $50.00 


Note:  All  books  will  be  shipped 
to  you  postpaid. 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFER! 

Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint — The  First 
Century  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  We  have 
just  purchased  at  a  favorable  price  500  copies  of 
this  really  great  book.  For  a  limited  time,  we  will 
charge  you  not  $35,  not  even  $30  or  $25  but, 
would  you  believe— just  $19.95!!!  At  this  price  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  one.  Published  by  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society,  this  immense  large- 
format  book  is  a  gold  mine  for  anyone  interested 
in  medals  produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
Abundant  information  concerning  production 
quantities,  rarity,  designers,  and  the  like  makes 
interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  reference. 
Highly  recommended!  Our  own  copy  is  almost 
worn  out!  475  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BJ-2)  $35.00.  Special  limited¬ 
time  offer:  $19.95 


Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  Reprint 
of  this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  full 
of  anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BK-1) 
$19.50 

Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  The 
standard  reference  to  these  large  cent-size  cop¬ 
per  (mainly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of 
this  fraternal  organization.  Thousands  of  varieties 
described.  360  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BK-2)  $35.00 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  H.  Kagin.  The  "last  word"  in 
modern  research  on  the  subject  of  territorial  gold 
coins,  privately-issued  gold  coins,  ingots,  and  bars, 
and  other  topics  relating  to  the  wild,  wild  West. 
While  collecting  territorial  gold  coins  is  admittedly 
a  rarified  realm,  this  book  is  valuable  to  every 
numismatist,  for  it  is  crammed  with  history, 
romance,  numismatic  facts,  and  research 
methodology.  406  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BK-5)  $29.95 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1795-1803,  an  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Lor- 
ing.  Many  different  articles  on  the  subject  in¬ 
dicated.  Nice  reading!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BL-1)  $35.00 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  Haynes  Low. 
Quality  reprint  of  Low's  classic  1900  work,  to 
which  the  Dunham  Easy  Finding  List  and  two  sets 
of  illustrations  have  been  added.  Contains  abun¬ 
dant  background  information  and  research  notes 
not  available  in  the  Rulau  reference  (which  is  also 
highly  recommended— to  which  refer).  One  of  the 
all  time  "great  books"  in  numismatics.  Ill  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BL-2)  $18.00 

The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by 

Wayne  Miller.  A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars, 
and  probably  the  most  useful  guide  you  will  ever 
find  on  the  subject!  Each  variety  has  its  own 
description  with  characteristics.  261  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated  (in  color),  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BM-1) 
$25.00 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood  1722-1733,  by 

Philip  Nelson.  Reprint.  Describes  Hibernia  and 
Rosa  Americana  issues.  44  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BN-1)  $7.50 

United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857,  by 
Howard  R.  Newcomb.  Reprint.  The  standard 
reference  book  on  die  varieties  of  coppers  of  this 
period.  312  pp.,  illustrated  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BN-3)  $45.00 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED! 

The  Early  Half  Dimes,  by  Harold  P.  Newlin, 
high-quality  modern  reprint  of  the  standard  1883 
work  of  which  just  1(X)  original  copies  were  made. 
Interesting  reading  for  the  numismatic  scholar,  a 
classic.  24  pp.,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BN-4) 
$10.00 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED! 

The  Pioneer  Western  Bank — First  of  Denver 
1860-1980,  edited  by  Robert  S.  Pulcipher.  This 
deluxe  color-illustrated  volume  tells  the  story  of 
one  of  the  West's  most  famous  banks.  Particular¬ 
ly  important  to  numismatists  is  the  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  early  checks,  financial 
documents,  banking  practices,  etc.,  including 
detailed  information  concerning  the  predecessor 
to  the  bank,  the  well-known  gold-minting  firm  of 
Clark,  Gruber  &  Company  (illustrated  with  color 
pictures  of  Milton  Clark,  Austin  Clark,  and  Em¬ 
manuel  Gruber!).  A  really  superb  {lavish  would 
be  an  appropriate  word)  book  with  a  richly-tooled 
and  stamped  leatherette  cover.  Not  cheap,  but 
worth  every  penny  of  its  price.  A  limited  edition, 
so  order  soon.  220  pages,  deluxe  hardbound,  col¬ 
or  illustrated,  limited  edition.  (Stock  No.  BP-2) 
$39.95 


U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing 
issues!  With  rarity  and  price  information.  244  pp., 
illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-2)  $12.95 

U.S.  Merchant's  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  Another  standard  reference.  Delightful 
reading.  128  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  8R-3)  $9.95 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  Covers 
Hard  Times  Tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era,  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with 
many  new  additions.  58  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BR-4)  $4.95 

Early  American  Tokens  (pre-1844),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  64  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BR-5)  $4.95 

Collecting  Coins  by  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  by  William  D.  Radker.  Short  essays, 
thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design  types. 
67  pp.,  softbound,  not  illustrated.  (Stock  No. 
BR-6)  $4.95 

Variety  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half 
Dimes  1794-1837,  by  Jules  Reiver.  A  key  and 
quick  index,  plus  rarity  ratings,  to  Valentine's  half 
dime  book  (see  our  stock  number  BV-1).  An  in¬ 
valuable  reference  for  the  specialist.  37  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-7)  $6.50 

Penny  Whimsy,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon 
with  the  collaboration  of  Walter  H.  Breen  and 
Dorothy  1.  Paschal.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  books  ever  written,  the  volume 
covers  United  States  large  cents  1793-1814,  but 
the  thought  expressed  and  the  methodology  ex¬ 
plained  are  useful  for  any  numismatist  with  an  in¬ 
tellectual  turn  of  the  mind.  If  you  want  to  go 
beyond  the  basics  of  coin  collecting  and  get  in¬ 
volved  in  "what  numismatics  is  ail  about,"  then 
buy  this  book!  340  pf).,  plus  supplementary  plates 
Illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-1)  $35.00. 
Note.  As  we  go  to  press  we  haw  fewer  than  80 
copies  in  stoc  k  -and  the  publisher  tells  us  he  dot's 
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A  Special  Limited  Book  Offering 


WARNING  AND  SPECIAL  NOTICE! 

For  the  past  several  issues  we  have  been 
running  this  “Special  Limited  Book  Of¬ 
fering,"  and  now  we  are  nearing  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel!  We  just  have  a  few 
of  these  left— and  we  have  every  expec¬ 
tation  that  our  next  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue  will  not  have  these  titles  available, 
at  least  not  all  of  them.  So,  a  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient— if  you  have  been 
looking  at  this  listing  and  haven't 
ordered,  order  now  or  forever  hold  your 
peace!  The  offer  is  as  follows: 

For  a  limited  time  only  we  offer  the 
following  reprints  (with  some  originals 
interspersed,  as  noted)  of  a  number  of 
old-time  numismatic  classics.  The  books 
can  be  ordered  individually  as  de¬ 
scribed. 

As  many  of  these  were  reprinted  a  few 
years  ago  (and  in  some  instances  adver¬ 
tised  at  higher  prices  at  the  time;  the 
Parmelee  reprint  going  for  up  to  $125, 
for  example),  once  they  are  sold  out, 
that's  it.  So,  let  Sandi  Scott  know  early 


what  you  can  use.  As  is  true  of  the 
books  in  our  “regular"  book  section 
you  can  reserve  any  item  by  telephon¬ 
ing  her  at  (603)  569-5095  and  charging 
it  to  your  MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American 
Express. 

Each  book  is  offered  with  a  30-day 
money  back  guarantee. 

Illustrated  History  of  United  States  Coins,  by 

A.  Kosoff,  1962.  Original  (not  a  reprint).  76-page 
softbound  illustrated  listing  of  the  J.  Hewitt  Judd 
Collection.  Included  are  many  landmark  patterns, 
some  of  them  unique,  as  well  as  prizes  in  the 
regular  series.  You  will  find  a  1796  quarter 
described  as  a  Proof,  the  rare  1804  silver  dollar, 
and  numerous  other  legendary  pieces— Proofs, 
patterns,  regular  issues,  and  others.  The  late  Abe 
Kosoff  was  especially  proud  of  this  work  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  one  of  his  finest  productions. 
(Stock  No.  BZ-1)  $10.00 

Frossard's  37th  Auction  Sale,  October  1884 
(reprint).  One  of  just  100  copies  reprinted  in  1975. 
A  varied  sale  of  American  coins  in  different  series, 
patterns,  currency,  foreign  coins  and  metals,  etc. 
An  inexpensive  introduction  to  the  cataloguing 
techniques  of  one  of  America's  most  outspoken 
19th  century  coin  dealers.  Includes  plates  and 
prices  realized  list.  Approximately  80  pp.,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BZ-2)  $29.00 


S.H.  Chapman's  Sale  of  the  Sargent  Collection 
of  United  States  Coins,  June  20,  1913.  One  of 
100  copies  reprinted.  45  pages  plus  plates,  soft- 
bound.  One  of  the  classic  early  Chapman 
catalogues.  Many  prime  rarities,  large  cents  (in 
particular)  and  other  desirable  pieces  are  offered. 
Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BZ-3)  $29.00 

The  Lorin  Parmelee  Collection  of  American 
Coins,  catalogued  by  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company,  1890.  Reprint  limited  to  250 
copies.  96  pages  plus  plates.  The  Parmelee  Col¬ 
lection  was  considered  to  be  the  finest  American 
cabinet  at  the  time.  Included  are  the  great 
American  rarities— the  1822  half  eagle,  the  1804 
silver  dollar,  etc.  A  classic  and  a  "must"  for  any 
numismatic  scholar.  (Stock  No.  BZ-5)  $59.00 

B.  Max  Mehl's  last  auction  sale:  October  25, 
1955.  Original,  not  a  reprint.  93  pages.  Illustrated. 
This  catalogue,  representing  an  average  auction, 
was  the  swan  song  of  one  of  the  most  colorful 
dealers  the  American  numismatic  scene  has  ever 
known.  (Stock  No.  BZ-6)  $10.00 

Beckwith  Collection  Auction  Sale,  by  S.H. 
Chapman.  Reprint  limited  to  150  copies.  One  of 
the  classic  sales  of  large  cents,  the  Beckwith  Col¬ 
lection  lives  today  in  the  pedigrees  which  are  still 
found  attached  to  outstanding  coins  in  this  series. 
24  pages  of  text,  prices  realized,  and  plates.  (Stock 
No.  BZ-7)  $27.00 


Sandi  Scott's  "Special"  for  Specialists!  ^ 

z' - \ 


Sandi  Scott  has  come  up  with  a 
“Special  for  Specialists"- a  special  price 
intended  for  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
Number  57  only— of  four  really  great 
classic  books  for  the  specialist.  Actual¬ 
ly,  the  non-specialist  should  order  them 
as  well,  for  the  best  way  to  become  in¬ 
telligent  on  the  subject  of  coins  is  to 
read  what  the  specialist  reads!  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  you  can  get  $94.85 
worth  of  books  for  nearly  half  price— 
for  just  $55!  Here  is  what  you  get: 

Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855, 
Its  History  and  Its  Issues,  quality  reprint  of  Edgar 
H.  Adams'  classic  work.  A  gold  mine  of  original 


information.  Stock  No.  BA-6,  regular  price: 
$25.00 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  Kagin.  All  about  coins  of  the 
Wild  West.  Superbly  lesearched.  Literally  a 
treasure  trove  of  information!  It  will  expand  your 
numismatic  horizons.  Stock  No.  BK-5,  $29.95 

Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint — The  First 
Century  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  Definite¬ 
ly  one  of  the  most  valuable  American  numismatic 
books  ever  published— a  must  for  every  collec¬ 
tor.  A  mammoth  475-page  volume.  Stock  No. 
Bj-2,  regularly  $35.00  but  offered  as  a  special  in 
this  Rare  Coin  Review  for  19.95  (and  that's  the 
figure  we  use  when  we  totaled  up  the  $94.85 
value  for  this  package). 


United  States  Pattern,  Experimental,  and  Trial 
Pieces,  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  and  Abe  Kosoff,  the 
short  title  being  US.  Patterns.  Another  must  for 
every  library— definitely  one  of  the  10  most  essen¬ 
tial  books  in  American  numismatics.  Stock  No. 
B|-1.  $19.95 

There  you  have  it— $94.85  worth  of 
books.  Or,  stated  more  spectacularly— if 
we  value  the  Robert  julian's  Medals  of 
the  United  States  Mint  book  at  the 
regular  list  price  of  $35— you  get 
$109.90  worth  of  books!  Whichever 
way  you  calculate  it,  your  cost  is  just 
$55!  Request  “Special  for  the  Specialist 
Deal"  when  you  order  and  send  $55. 
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not  plan  to  reprint  at  this  time  (although  he  may 
at  a  later  date).  So,  to  avoid  disappointment,  order 
early! 

American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets 
1789-1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  An  updating 
and  revision  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  dif¬ 
ferent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential 
campaigns.  656  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BS-2)  $60.00 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm 
Storer.  Reprint.  384  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BS-3)  $35.00 

History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H. 
Stewart.  Reprint.  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  the  early  days.  Written  by 
the  man  who  subsequently  purchased  the 
building  and,  for  reasons  perplexing  today, 
ultimately  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading.  224 
pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-4) 
$20.00 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  an  an¬ 
thology  edited  by  David  E.  Schenkman.  Many  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  concerning  tokens  issued  by  mer¬ 
chants,  transportation  companies,  and  others  of 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  Fascinating 
reading.  512  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BS-5)  $25.00 

Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins 
1892-1954,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter 
Breen.  Large-format  362-page  hardbound  book 
detailing  the  history  of  various  commemorative 
issues.  A  "must"  for  every  reference  library.  Bear¬ 
ing  a  cover  price  of  $35.00,  this  book  has  sold 
many  thousands  of  copies.  We  have  made  a 
special  "deal"  with  the  publisher  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  several  hundred  copies  at  A  VERY  SPECIAL 
PRICE!!!  Here  is  truly  a  lot  of  book  for  the  money, 
especially  at  our  price  of  just  (Stock  No.  BS-6) 
$19.95 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony 
Swiatek.  This  recently-published  72-page  soft- 
bound  guide  of  one  of  America's  most  popular 
series  discusses  various  date  and  mintmark 
varieties  individually  and  gives  comments 
concerning  their  availability.  (Stock  No.  BS-7) 
$9.95 

Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip, 

by  David  E  Schenkman.  The  beautifully  illustrated 
book  describing  "money"  issued  by  sutlers  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  in  connection  with  Civil 
War  military  units.  103  pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BS-8)  $27.50 

Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by 

David  E.  Shenkman.  A  magnificently  illustrating 
listing  of  early  issues,  complete  with  historical  side¬ 
lights.  80  pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-9) 
$20.00 

United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Norman  Stack. 
An  illustrated  history  of  the  federal  coinage.  A  very 
nice  "portfolio"  of  various  designs  from  the 
earliest  years  onward.  %  pp.,  illustrated  in  col¬ 
or,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-10)  $15.00 

Counterfeit,  Mis-struck  and  Unofficial  U.S. 
Coins,  by  Don  Taxay.  An  interesting  view  of  many 
diverse  United  States  issues,  including  restrikes 
and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  collec¬ 
tors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  other  items.  A  must  book  for  the 
serious  numismatist.  221  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BT-1)  $8.00 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  Dave 
Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most 


valuable  books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of 
American  coinage,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This 
reprint,  illustrated  and  hardbound,  is  over  400 
pages  in  length  and  discusses  the  operations  of 
the  United  States  Mint  from  the  earliest  days  on¬ 
ward.  Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  in¬ 
formation  is  provided— including  just  about 
everything  you  ever  hoped  to  know!  An  absolutely 
essential  book  for  each  and  every  person  in¬ 
terested  in  the  United  States  coinage.  (Stock  No. 
BT-2)  $27.50 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  Daniel  W. 
Valentine.  Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint 
of  this  1931  classic,  with  new  introduction  by  Q. 
David  Bowers  and  with  additional  material  by 
Messrs.  Ahwash,  Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and 
Newlin— literally  a  "library"  on  the  subject  of  this 
denomination!  A  superb  book.  (Stock  No.  BV-1) 
$35.00 

Morgan  &  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van 
Allen  and  A.  George  Mallis.  A  large  and  lavish 
316-page  illustrated  hardbound  book  describing 
in  detail  the  background  and  production  of 
Morgan  and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and 
melting,  and  providing  the  reader  with  an  in¬ 
credibly  detailed  listing  of  minute  die  varieties.  An 
essential  text  for  those  "involved"  with  the 
popular  silver  dollar  series.  Published  at  $29.95, 
but  we  made  A  VERY  SPECIAL  DEAL  with  the 
publisher,  so  now  we  can  offer  you  copies  at  an 
attractive  discount.  (Stock  No.  BV-2)  $19.95 

Catalog  of  Coin  Designers  and  Engravers,  by 

Zdenek  Vesely.  This  catalog  lists,  in  alphabetical 
order,  designers  and  engravers  from  various  coun¬ 
tries  and  their  works.  262  pp.,  reproduced  from 
typewritten  text,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BV-3)  $11.00 

The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  John  M. 
Willem.  Reprint  of  the  1959  work.  An  extremely 
detailed  study  of  the  trade  dollar,  with  emphasis 
on  the  historical  background,  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  information 
on  trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard 
reference  on  the  series.  191  pages,  some  illustra¬ 
tions,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BW-2)  $15.00 

Cameo  Proofs  1950-1964,  by  Val  j.  Webb.  A 
discussion  of  cameo  or  "frosted"  Proof  coins  of 
the  years  indicated.  Interesting!  115  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BW-3)  $14.95 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED! 

The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-1873,  by 

Weimar  W.  White.  A  compilation  of  data  pertain¬ 
ing  to  dollars  of  this  era.  Includes  a  grading  com¬ 
mentary,  investment  ideas  and  theories,  and  an 
analysis  by  date,  including  estimated  quantities 
of  surviving  pieces  in  various  grades.  83  pp.,  soft- 
bound,  illustrated.  (Stock  No.  BW-4)  $10.00 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S. 
Yeoman.  The  standard  reference  on  United  States 
coins,  the  book  that  we  all  have,  the  book  that 
got  us  all  started!  And,  one  of  the  10  best-selling 
books  in  general  publishing  history!  Contains 
listings  and  prices  for  United  States  colonial, 
regular,  commemorative,  and  territorial  coins.  256 
pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BY-1) 
$5.95.  The  new  1986  edition  is  now  ready  and  will 
be  shipped. 
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Books  on  U.S.  Currency 


The  following  books  have  as  their  subjects 
various  aspects  of  United  States  currency  notes, 
a  fascinating  field! 

The  Brotherhood  of  Money — The  Secret  of 
Bank-Note  Printers,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom.  The 
well-told  story  of  those  who  have  printed  paper 
money  over  the  years.  Fascinating  history!  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-73)  $17.95 

Money  of  Their  Own,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom. 
The  inside  stories  of  famous  counterfeiters.  One 
man's  forgeries  were  so  good  that  the  Treasury 
Department  had  to  recall  an  entire  $2.6  million 
currency  issue!  Delightful  reading!  320  pp.,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-74)  $17.95 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The 
First  Hundred  Years  1862-1962,  reprint.  The 
history  of  paper  money  and  related  products  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  federal  government.  Interesting 
background  information!  199  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-3)  $22.50 

Standard  Catalog  of  National  Bank  Notes,  by 

John  Hickman  and  Dean  Oakes.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  books  we  have  ever  seen,  this  volume 
lists  paper  money  from  the  1860s  through  the 
1920s  as  issued  by  national  banks  in  the  United 
States.  Lists  1 17,007  notes,  with  values,  rarity,  and 
history!  1,216  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BH-1)  $75.00 

The  Comprehensive  Catalog  of  U.S.  Paper 
Money,  by  Gene  Messier.  This  502-page  book 
gives  much  information  not  readily  available 
elsewhere  and  is  a  veritable  "library"  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  American  paper  money.  In  many  instances 


the  production  totals  are  given  for  different  notes, 
rarity  data  for  certain  notes  and  sheets  as  provid¬ 
ed,  and  related  series  are  discussed.  A  "must"  for 
the  beginning  or  serious  collector  of  paper  money. 
Illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-2)  $19.50 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by 
Gene  Messier.  Definitive!  Profusely  illustrated.  224 
pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-3)  $19.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 

Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  Guide  to 
United  States  paper  money  notes,  large  and  small 
sizes.  211  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BK-3)  $14.50 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED! 

Standard  Catalogue  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1930s,  by  Ralph  A.  Mitchell 
and  Neil  Schafer.  When  Krause  Publications  issue 
a  book,  they  do  it  up  right— and  this  new  volume 
by  two  prominent  researchers  is  another  star  in 
the  Krause  galaxy.  All  you  ever  wanted  to  know— 
and  more— about  this  interesting  era  in  .American 
monetary  history,  a  time  when  communities  all 
across  the  map  issued  temporary  certificates  so 
that  business  could  be  conducted  when  President 
Roosevelt  closed  the  banks!  More  illustrations  than 
you  can  easily  count!  318  pp.,  softbound,  il¬ 
lustrated.  (Stock  No.  BM-2)  $27.50 


Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Don¬ 
nell.  Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era. 
Much  information!  336  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BO-1)  $15.00 


Books  on  World 

The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields 
associated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money, 
and  ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly. 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  &  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Deyell,  and  Rhodes.  608  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-11)  $42.50 

Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  A 
large  and  handsomely  illustrated  "coffee  table 
book"  on  coins  of  all  eras,  but  far  more  valuable 
than  just  for  the  pictures— it  is  written  by  one  of 
America's  most  prominent  numismatic  experts, 
respected  curator  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society.  A  nice  overview  of  coinage  from  the 
earliest  days  of  centuries  ago  right  down  to  now. 
240  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-4) 
$30.00 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and 
Talers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  560  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-5)  $19.50 

Encyclodedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by 
Duane  D.  Douglas.  368  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BD-6)  $22.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins,  by 

Chester  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  This  massive 
volume,  the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone 
book,  contains  countless  entries  and  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  guide  to  coins  of  the  world.  Enough  reading 
to  keep  you  busy  for  six  months,  seven  days,  and 
three  hours!  2,016  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BK-4)  $32.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money, 

by  Pick  and  Bruce.  957  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  This  hook  will  be  temporarily  out  of  stock 


and  Ancient  Issues 

until  the  edition  becomes  available  in  1986.  (Stock 
No.  BP-1)  $35.00 

A  Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins, 
1850-1964,  by  R.S.  Yeoman,  revised  and  edited 
by  Arthur  and  Ira  Friedberg.  Published  by  Whit¬ 
man,  the  latest  edition  is  over  500  pages  in  length 
and  contains  a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BY-2)  $9.95 


An  Anonymous 
Complaint 

A  reader  who  did  not  identify  himself  (or 
herself),  but  whose  letter  is  postmarked  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin,  had  the  following  to  say,  in  part: 

"I  really  wish  you  would  run  some  kind  of  a 
coin  contest  in  your  Rare  Coin  Review  in  which 
the  winner  would  receive  a  silver  dollar.  Coin 
books  are  nice,  but  I  think  a  collector  would  much 
rather  receive  a  coin— don't  you?  I  am  sure  that 
you  can  do  this,  as  it  seems  to  me  with  your  auc¬ 
tions,  books,  sales,  and  other  activities  you  are 
making  money  hand  over  fist.  C'mon— how  about 
a  'break'  for  the  little  guy!  A  contest  giving  away 
a  silver  dollar  wouldn't  break  the  bank,  would  it?" 

Not  that  we  necessarily  respond  to  anonymous 
letters,  but  in  this  particular  instance  it  did  give 
us  the  idea  for  a  coin  contest— so  if  you  are  from 
Oshkosh  (in  particular)  don't  miss  the  silver  dollar 
we  are  giving  away  free!  See  our  contest  in  this 
issue. 

Whether  we  are  making  money  hand  over  fist 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  wish  we  were.  But,  we 
certainly  keep  busy! 
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Essay  Contest  Winners 

"How  I  Became  Interested  In  Coins" 


In  our  Rare  Coin  Review  Number  56,  Summer  1985,  on 
page  21  we  featured  the  Essay  Contest.  The  theme  picked 
was  "How  I  Became  Interested  in  Coin  Collecting."  Readers 
were  invited  to  submit  up  to  300  words  on  the  subject. 
Dozens  of  entries  were  received,  a  quantity  which  surprised 
us,  for  we  expected  just  a  few!  Persons  submitting  the  en¬ 


tries  reprinted  here  have  been  sent  a  $20  gift  certificate. 
Others  who  entered  but  who  were  not  finalists  have  been 
sent  a  $5  gift  certificate  each.  Our  thanks  to  all  of  you  for 
your  participation!  Note:  Some  entries  have  been  lightly 
edited. 


From  Steve  Yakoubian 

(California) 

One  evening,  years  ago,  my  father  brought 
home  a  couple  of  Whitman  "penny”  albums.  See¬ 
ing  the  empty  holes  was  a  challenge.  I  went 
through  the  house  gathering  all  of  the  cents  I 
could  find.  After  about  two  hours  I  had  only  filled 
four  holes!  Discouraged,  I  tossed  the  albums 
under  my  bed  where  they  gathered  the  prover¬ 
bial  dust. 

One  year  later,  on  a  rainy  day  in  December, 
I  was  cleaning  my  room  when  I  rediscovered  the 
albums.  Deciding  to  give  it  one  more  shot,  I  again 
turned  the  house  inside-out  for  all  the  pennies  I 
could  find.  This  time  I  was  a  little  more  successful. 
I  carried  my  new  interest  a  step  further  by  going 
to  a  local  bank  to  buy  and  then  exchange  rolls. 
The  tellers  were  very  polite,  but  I  am  sure  I  must 
have  really  tested  their  patience.  In  the  course  of 
about  two  years  I  was  able  to  find,  along  with  the 
efforts  of  my  parents  who  kept  a  lookout  for 
"wheat  backs,"  every  Lincoln  cent  from  1930  on¬ 
ward  except  for  the  1950-D. 

Months  and  months  went  by,  and  still  I  had  no 
1 950-D.  One  day,  during  a  summer  vacation  with 
my  parents,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  coin 
shop  located  about  two  blocks  from  the  hotel 
where  we  were  staying.  Since  there  were  no  shops 
back  home,  this  was  my  first  real  experience  with 
a  dealer.  My  first  thought  was  envy,  as  my  father 
and  I  browsed  through  the  store.  I  thought  to 
myself  that  the  dealer  was  really  lucky  to  be  able 
to  engage  in  a  hobby  for  a  living!  I  was  amazed 
at  all  the  different  silver  dollars,  gold  coins,  and 
other  things. 

I  went  through  the  dealer's  box  of  assorted 
wheat  cents  and,  again,  there  was  no  1950-D.  He 
asked  me  what  I  was  looking  for,  after  which  he 
pulled  out  a  tray  of  Uncirculated  cents,  including 
about  a  dozen  of  the  prized  1950-D.  My  father 
smiled  and  said,  "Well,  now  you  have  them  all," 
as  he  pulled  out  his  wallet  to  buy  one.  Buying  it 
would  fake  the  fun  out  of  collecting,  I  thought, 
so  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  keep  looking.  I  felt  that 
as  long  as  there  actually  were  some  1950-D  Lin¬ 
coln  rents  out  there,  I  would  find  one  even  if  it 
tf.(ok  me  the  rest  of  my  life!  Well,  as  we  left,  my 
Dad  dtd  buy  me  something— a  copy  of  Coin 
Wfjflr]  He  handed  the  dealer  a  drallar  bill,  and 
the  dealer,  still  with  the  tray  of  Lincoln  cents  out, 
and  s#*eing  I  was  preoccupied  lociking  at  some  of 
tiv  gr^kl  f  oins  in  tlv*  showrasr>,  opened  up  a  small 
cardfx^ard  fontainer  and  gave  my  Dad  a  1950-D 


cent  as  part  of  the  change!  I  saw  the  whole  thing 
but  didn't  let  on. 

My  Dad  smiled  and  thanked  the  man,  and,  very 
casually,  gave  me  the  change,  as  he  usually  did, 
to  look  through.  I  acted  very  surprised  and  was 
quite  happy  that  my  collection  was  now  com¬ 
plete.  As  we  left,  I  turned  around,  and  thanked 
the  dealer  for  the  visit— as  the  dealer  winked  at 
me.  I  have  been  hooked  ever  since! 

*  *  * 

From  Carol  M.  Fiese 

(California) 

It  was  the  summer  of  1958,  I  was  12  years  old, 
and  I  was  bored  stiff.  I  could  not  seem  to  find 
enough  things  to  keep  me  occupied.  However, 

I  did  enjoy  reading,  the  only  problem  being  that 
I  had  already  read  every  interesting  book  in  the 
house. 

One  day,  while  I  was  at  my  grandparents' 
house,  I  began  to  rummage  through  a  bunch  of 
books  they  had  owned  for  years.  I  must  have  gone 
through  those  books  a  hundred  times  before  and 
had  never  found  anything  of  interest.  Yet,  on  that 
one  particular  day,  a  book  caught  my  eye.  Its  ti¬ 
tle  was  How  to  Build  a  Coin  Collection,  by  Fred 
Reinfeld,  published  in  1958.  I  pulled  the  volume 
off  the  shelf  and  quickly  leafed  through  the  pages 
in  fear  that  my  grandfather  would  yell  at  me  for 
messing  up  his  books  again.  Then  I  saw  him  ap¬ 
proaching,  but  it  was  too  late.  I  could  not  stuff 
the  book  back  into  its  proper  place  in  time.  But 
I  was  prepared  and  gave  my  grandfather  my 
famous  "Please  don't  yell  at  me,  grandpa"  look. 
Grandpa  did  not  yell  at  me  this  time,  and  he  didn't 
intend  to.  He  smiled  at  me  and  said,  "Oh,  Carol, 
that  is  for  you.  I  picked  that  up  at  a  garage  sale 
the  other  day  and  I  forgot  to  give  it  to  you.  You 
like  coins,  don't  you  Carol?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  like  coins,  especially  old 
ones  like  that  old  silver  dollar  Mom  has  with  those 
other  coins  in  her  music  box."  My  grandfather 
then  said,  "Also,  when  you  finish  reading  the 
book  you  can  tell  me  how  much  my  old  pennies, 
the  ones  in  the  beer  can,  are  worth."  I  was 
thrilled.  I  don't  know  how  many  years  I  had 
wanted  to  get  into  that  old  can  to  see  what 
treasures  were  in  it.  Now  I  would  have  the 
chance! 

Well,  I  read  the  book  and  checked  my  grand¬ 
father's  cents.  To  his  dismay  I  could  not  tell  him 
how  much  they  were  worth,  for  the  prices  in  the 
book  were  from  many  years  earlier.  But,  I  was  able 


to  catalogue  them  by  date  and  mint.  Interestingly, 
most  of  them  were  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint, 
the  city  where  my  family  had  lived  for  many  years. 
Yet,  most  important  of  all  a  numismatist  had  been 
born— and  at  a  time  when  few  people  entered  the 
hobby  from  the  viewpoint  of  being  a  collector. 
In  particular,  few  young  people  entered  the  hob¬ 
by.  During  my  lifetime  fewer  of  the  older  coins 
were  in  circulation,  so  my  interest  had  to  be 
started  from  another  direction.  I  consider  myself 
lucky  to  have  been  introduced  to  coin  collecting 
in  the  way  that  I  was. 

Since  the  day  that  I  became  interested,  I've  read 
many  books  on  coins.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  I  checked  out 
from  the  local  library.  I  still  remember  pointing 
to  a  picture  of  a  1 794  large  cent  in  the  book,  tell¬ 
ing  everyone  that  someday  I  would  have  one  of 
those.  Believe  me,  back  then  I  had  no  idea  that 
I  would  eventually  collect  1 794  large  cents  by  die 
varieties! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

From  Seth  Chandler 

(Florida) 

Once  upon  a  time  I  went  to  the  beach  to  look 
for  sharks'  teeth.  While  looking  I  came  across  a 
dateless  Standing  Liberty  quarter.  At  the  time  I  on¬ 
ly  knew  it  was  an  old  quarter,  I  didn't  know  it  was 
the  so-called  "Standing  Liberty"  type. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  took  the  "old  quarter"  to 
a  local  coin  store.  They  identified  it  and  offered 
me  $2  for  it.  I  decided  to  keep  it. 

A  few  years  later  when  I  was  12,  I  saw  a  coin 
magazine  with  a  picture  of  the  Standing  Liberty 
quarter  on  the  cover,  so  I  bought  it.  My  interest 
was  fired,  and  I  went  back  to  the  coin  store  to 
buy  some  Whitman  albums  and  to  add  to  my 
collection. 

Now  I  am  13  years  old  and  I  try  to  stick  to 
Morgan  silver  dollars,  Washington  silver  quarters, 
and  type  coins  of  the  late  19th  century.  I  often 
visit  coin  shows  and  find  them  to  be  very 
interesting. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

From  Frank  /.  Cutazean 

(Kentucky) 

Before  I  became  involved  in  coins,  I  was  a  stamp 
collector,  having  begun  my  interest  in  1953  at  the 
age  of  nine.  A  year  later,  in  1954,  I  traveled  to 
visit  a  friend  and  to  do  some  stamp  trading.  My 
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acquaintance,  Billy,  had  lots  of  old  stamps  that 
had  been  handed  down  in  the  family.  His  grand¬ 
mother  was  puttering  around  the  kitchen,  half 
listening  to  our  conversation.  She  left  the  room, 
returning  soon  with  a  cigar  box  loaded  with  old 
letters  which  had  early  stamps  on  them.  This  was 
just  great,  but  it  was  what  was  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box  that  caught  my  eye— 40  or  50  early  United 
States  coins.  I  was  fascinated  when  I  saw  my  first 
large  cent. 

I  returned  home  to  relate  my  excitement  con¬ 
cerning  these  three  coins  to  my  parents.  My  father 
said,  “Old  Dan  Forte  fools  with  coins.  I'll  give  him 
a  call."  Several  weeks  past,  then  one  evening  my 
Dad  stated  that  Dan  Forte  was  coming  over  to  see 
me.  I  stood  by  while  he  and  my  father  talked 
about  politics.  Dan  was  a  crusty  old  guy  who 
earned  his  living  by  driving  into  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  with  a  delapitated  old  truck, 
loading  it  with  coal,  and  then  returning  to  sell  it 
around  town.  He  worked  long,  hard  hours  to 
make  just  a  few  dollars. 

Well,  soon  it  was  my  turn,  and  Dan  handed  me 
a  1954  Guide  Book,  then  reached  into  his  pocket 
to  pull  out  a  clenched  fist.  "Hold  out  your  hand," 
he  said,  filling  my  palms  with  Indian  Head  pen¬ 
nies,  some  Liberty  nickels,  a  two-cent  piece,  and 
some  large  cents.  I  was  thrilled  and  couldn't  wait 
to  look  them  up! 

Dan  didn't  deal  in  coins,  but  he  promised  to 
take  me  to  a  coin  shop  in  the  eastern  part  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  time  came,  and  when  we  went  to 
the  shop  he  filled  me  in.  "This  guy  used  to  work 
in  carnivals  durjng  the  shell  game  era,  so  keep 
an  eye  on  his  hands— he  might  try  to  slip  you 
another  coin."  I  was  loaded  for  bear,  having 
almost  seven  dollars  in  my  pocket  (check  the  1954 
edition  of  the  Guide  Book  in  your  library  to  see 
what  almost  seven  dollars  could  buy!).  I  could  feel 
my  heart  flutter,  but  I  sure  felt  grown-up. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  he  might  say  that  he  is  sell¬ 
ing  the  coins  for  someone  else  and  that  he  will 
have  to  call  the  lady  to  get  your  offer  accepted— 
but  don't  fall  for  that— the  telephone  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  upstairs  where  his  wife  answers  it.  The 
conversation  is  phony.  Stick  to  whatever  offer  you 
make  and  you  will  get  the  coins  at  your  price." 
After  giving  me  this  advice,  Dan  dropped  me  off 
at  a  dingy  old  store  front,  stating  that  he  had  to 
make  a  stop  around  the  corner.  I  think  he  was 
thirsty!  I  followed  my  instructions  to  the  letter  and 
purchased  several  nice  early  silver  coins.  I  was 
hooked.  The  Hardy  Boys  didn't  have  anything  on 
me! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

From  Doug  Buttrick 

(California) 

It  was  a  -cold,  dark,  rainy  day  in  Southern 
California.  We  do  get  those  type  of  days  here  now 
and  then!  I  was  at  work  when  a  fellow  employee 
named  Pat  started  to  talk  about  some  coins  he  had 
with  him.  He  was  a  collector  of  ancient  pieces. 
I  was  in  total  disbelief  when  I  saw  what  he  had— it 
seemed  like  he  had  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
treasure.  I  just  couldn't  believe  it.  One  thing  led 
to  another,  and  soon  he  gave  me  an  ancient  coin 
that  he  had  found  in  Antibes,  France,  his  native 
country. 

I  don't  have  to  say  that  I  was  hooked.  A  better 
word  would  be  addicted.  When  payday  came  I 
went  straight  to  the  nearest  coin  shop.  There  I  was 
confronted  with  what  to  do  on  a  very  small 
budget.  I  talked  with  the  sales  people  there,  and 
I  told  them  that  I  had  $10  to  spend,  not  a  very 
impressive  sum.  However,  they  treated  me  like 
I  had  a  thousand  dollars  to  spend,  which  surprised 
me. 

Dick  and  Bill,  the  salespeople  there,  told  me  that 


for  my  budget  the  best  bet  was  in  United  States 
Proof  sets,  and,  also,  to  read  as  much  as  I  could 
about  coins— and  to  have  fun  with  the  new  hob¬ 
by.  I  still  hold  these  words  to  be  true. 

Now,  I  have  my  own  family,  a  son,  age  seven, 
who  collects  coins,  and  a  daughter  age  1 1,  who 
collects  coins,  stamps,  and  Barbie  dolls.  Coin  col¬ 
lecting  has  been  a  bond  for  my  family  to  have  fun 
and  spend  time  together. 

♦  *  * 

From  Greg  Anglin 

(New  York) 

I  first  became  interested  in  coin  collecting  in 
1969,  while  I  was  in  the  service.  I  had  purchased 
a  metal  detector  with  the  thought  of  killing  some 
spare  time  and  also  picking  up  pocket  change. 

I  really  didn't  consider  the  possibility  of  finding 
older  coins  at  the  time. 

Initially,  I  found  the  usual  current  cents,  nickels, 
and  so  on,  and  more  than  my  share  of  pull  tabs 
and  bottle  caps.  One  day,  however,  I  was  hunt¬ 
ing  on  the  front  lawn  of  an  elementary  school  built 
in  1915.  I  got  a  strong  signal,  and  when  I  started 
digging,  I  found  a  1899  Barber  half  dollar!  It  was 
in  rather  low  condition,  but  nevertheless  I  was 
thrilled.  This  experience  got  me  interested  in 
coins.  Immediately  I  went  out  and  bought  a  copy 
of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins. 

In  the  years  since,  I  have  found  literally 
thousands  of  coins,  including  Indian  Head  cents, 
Buffalo  nickels.  Barber  coins.  Mercury  dimes,  and 
so  on.  These  have  been  in  low  condition  and  have 
had  little  numismatic  value,  so  for  my  collection 
I  buy  coins  at  shows  and  through  the  mail,  as  most 
others  do.  I  love  coin  collecting  and  I  love  the 
history  behind  the  coins.  I  believe  that  since  I  also 
pursue  the  hobby  of  metal-detecting,  I  appreciate 
coins  even  more.  When  I  find  an  old  coin  and 
hold  it  in  my  hand,  I  wonder  who  lost  it,  and  I 
think  about  the  era  in  time  in  which  the  coin  was 
carried  as  pocket  change.  In  all,  I  have  several 
hobbies,  but  none  of  them  brings  me  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  coin  collecting  does. 

♦  *  * 

From  Phil  Carrigan 

(Illinois) 

Sometime  before  the  year  1955,  when  I  was 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  I  began  to  save  Lincoln 
cents  with  the  thought  of  having  one  of  each  date. 
After  I  started  on  this  I  learned  that  my  father  had 
previously  collected  coins,  so  I  asked  him  about 
this  and  learned  that  there  was  a  further  complica¬ 
tion  called  "mintmarks."  (Years  later.  Dad  gave 
me  his  collection,  which  consisted  of  Lincoln 
cents  and  Indian  cents,  and  Liberty  nickels.)  The 
small  box  was  then  replaced  by  an  album  which 
I  purchased  from  a  coin  dealer,  a  situation  that 
introduced  me  to  numismatics. 

I  am  able  to  recall  the  approximate  time  this 
took  place  as  the  year  1955  was  significant.  I  lived 
in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  and  found  that  this 
was  a  handicap  relative  to  finding  cents  or  dimes 
minted  in  1955  in  San  Francisco.  I  am  reasonably 
sure  that  my  first  coin  puxhase  was  an  Uncir¬ 
culated  1955-S  cent,  which  I  purchased  after  not 
finding  one  in  circulation. 

Some  time  in  1956  or  1957,  I  believe.  Jack  Stone 
(a  Boston  coin  dealer  with  whom  I  did  business 
then  and  still  do  today)  offered  me  a  strange  1955 
cent  priced  at  the  princely  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
I  considered  this  carefully,  and  being  a  bright 
young  man  of  age  11  or  12,  I  decided  to  buy 
several  inexpensive  Lincoln  cents  instead,  so  I 
passed  up  the  1 955  DOUBLED  DIE  variety  he  of¬ 
fered!  I  still  don't  own  one,  possibly  so  that  I  can 
always  remember  that  fateful  day. 


*  *  * 

From  William  T.  Jones 

(Massachusetts) 

The  coin  collecting  hobby  began  for  me  on 
Christmas  morning,  1959,  when  I  was  10  years 
old.  On  that  day  my  Uncle  John  gave  me  the  1 3th 
edition  of  the  Guide  Book  and  the  two  Lincoln 
cent  holders  that  covered  the  years  from  1909  to 
1959.  Soon  I  was  examining  every  "penny"  in 
sight,  looking  for  old  dates  and  those  fascinating 
little  D  and  S  marks  which  seemed  to  be  so 
elusive.  Today,  I  do  not  know  which  cent  was  the 
first  coin  I  pushed  into  my  folder,  but  one  piece 
which  caught  my  eye  then  was  a  191 7-D,  which 
I  know  graded  as  VF-30,  which  I  consider  to  be 
my  symbolic  "first  coin." 

A  couple  of  years  later  I  purchased  my  first  coin 
at  more  than  face  value,  an  1846  large  cent.  Upon 
showing  this  treasure  to  my  grandmother,  who 
was  then  in  her  late  70s,  she  commented  that  both 
her  mother  and  father  had  been  born  in  that  year, 
and  she  showed  me  some  of  the  old  family 
photographs. 

This  stimulated  my  interest  in  obsolete  United 
States  coins.  It  also  prompted  my  grandmother 
to  become  a  collector  as  well.  She  began  to  search 
through  bags  of  cents  from  the  bank,  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  nights  we  would  sit  by  the  fireplace  in  her 
parlor,  examine  her  latest  finds,  and  swap 
duplicates.  My  grandmother  died  at  the  age  of  92, 
and  when  her  estate  was  settled  everyone  was 
amazed  that  I  was  able  to  sell  her  collection  of 
coins,  drawn  and  tallied  from  circulation,  for  over 
$1,000! 

Since  those  early  years,  my  coin  collecting  tastes 
have  expanded.  Throughout  high  school  my  in¬ 
terest  centered  on  United  States  gold  type  coins 
(an  Uncirculated  double  eagle  cost  less  than  $75 
at  the  time!)  and  Indian  cents.  Later  I  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  first  Philadelphia  Mint.  After  I 
graduated  from  college  and  started  my  first  job 
in  1971,  I  began  to  specialize  in  the  early  United 
States  coins  dating  from  1793  to  1807.  Today  I  am 
continuing  to  collect  those  early  pieces,  and  I  also 
collect  half  cents  by  die  varieties.  Recently  I  had 
the  privilege  of  spending  several  hours  with  Roger 
S.  Cohen,  whose  two  books  on  United  States  half 
cent  die  varieties  have  become  standard 
references  on  the  subject. 

Unfortunately,  my  Uncle  John  passed  away 
some  years  ago.  But  he  left  me  a  legacy  far  more 
valuable  than  money,  stocks,  bonds,  or  land;  he 
bequeathed  to  me  a  lifetime  of  fascination  and 
enjoyment— which  is  the  synthesis  of  numis¬ 
matics. 

♦  *  * 

From  Stan  Gizowski 

(New  York) 

I  first  became  interested  in  coins  through  my 
grandfather.  He  worked  for  Woolworth's  on  34th 
Street  in  New  York  City  in  the  early  1960s.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  there  he  received  many  unusual  coins 
in  change.  These  included  Indian  cents,  silver 
dollars,  and  many  different  foreign  pieces.  He  was 
not  a  collector,  but  he  would  put  to  the  side  any 
unusual  coins  he  encountered. 

One  day  he  showed  me  these  coins.  1  was  just 
four  years  old,  but  I  was  old  enough  to  like  them 
and  wanted  to  learn  more  about  them,  This  was 
the  beginning  of  my  interest.  At  the  age  of  seven 
I  bought  my  first  coin,  an  Indian  cent.  Since  that 
time  I  have  never  liked  to  collect  by  date  or  mint- 
mark  varieties.  I  prefer  design  types.  Flying  Eagle 
and  Indian  cents  were  an  exception  to  my  rule, 
because  all  but  two  coins  were  made  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  and  they  were  the  first 
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American  small-size  cent.  I  was  able  to  finish  the 
collection  except  for  the  rare  1856  Flying  Eagle, 
after  which  I  went  on  to  build  a  nice  type  set  of 
United  States  coins  from  half  cents  to  silver  dollars. 

I  am  now  27  years  of  age.  I  have  had  coins  in 
my  life  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  I  have.  Many  people  told  me  I  should 
find  other  interests,  but  I  didn't  listen  to  them. 
Coins  taught  me  much  about  United  States 
history,  more  than  school  ever  did.  I  might  add 
that  it  kept  me  out  of  trouble  and  also  has  made 
me  a  lot  of  money.  I  feel  that  young  people  should 
collect  coins  instead  of  spending  their  money  on 
drugs  and  other  wastes  of  time.  Coins  are  now 
my  whole  life,  I  would  be  very  lost  without  them. 

*  *  * 

From  R.C.  Bramel 

(Illinois) 

I  have  three  short  stories  to  tell  how  my  interest 
in  coin  collecting  started  and  grew. 

When  I  was  about  10  years  old,  my  mother  gave 
me  a  few  old  coins.  I  was  amazed  that  these  coins 
did  not  look  like  the  ones  in  my  pocket  change. 
My  favorite  was  a  nickel  three-cent  piece,  because 
it  had  a  unique  reverse  design  with  the  Roman 
numeral  III  on  it.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  my 
best  friend  stole  it!  I  remember  thinking  that  this 
coin  must  be  very,  very  special  to  entice  my  good 
friend  to  want  it  that  badly! 

At  age  11  or  1 2  I  received  from  my  aunt  a  silver 
dollar.  I  wanted  to  put  it  in  my  savings  account 
at  the  bank.  I  felt  that  the  bank  put  all  my  money 
in  a  drawer  with  my  name  on  it!  I  was  surprised 
when  I  went  back  to  the  bank  later  and  asked  for 
my  silver  dollar  and  they  no  longer  had  it!  To  this 
day  I  still  kid  my  mother  for  letting  me  do  such 
a  thing. 

Finally,  in  my  college  speech  class  I  gave  a 
speech  on  rare  coins  such  as  the  1913  Liberty 
Head  nickel.  I  got  my  class  so  interested  in  coins 
that  my  interest  was  aroused  all  the  more!  By  the 
way,  I  got  an  "A"  for  the  speech. 

These  episodes,  among  others,  sparked  my  in¬ 
terest  in  collecting  coins,  reading  coin  books,  and 
researching  them.  I  find  coin  collecting  relaxing, 
historical,  profitable,  and  fun.  Long  live  coins  and 
the  people  who  love  to  collect  and  learn  about 
them. 

*  *  * 

From  Joel  j.  Orosz 

(Michigan) 

It  was  only  20  years  ago,  but  numismatically  I 
was  another  age.  In  1985  collectible  cents 
abounded  in  circulation.  My  father  would  buy 
rolls  of  Lincolns  from  the  local  bank,  and  we 
would  make  an  evening  of  it.  In  my  mind's  eye 
I  can  still  see  the  rectangular  red  box  marked  "$10 
CENTS"  and,  after  it  had  been  opened,  the  10  rolls 
of  coins,  two  rows  deep,  nestled  within.  We 
would  place  a  cloth  on  the  table,  adjust  the  lamp, 
and  begin  stalking  "pennies"  with  all  of  the  eager 
anticipation  of  the  big-game  hunter. 

A  simple  magnifying  glass  would  do  for  most 
coins,  but  special  "finds"  would  be  placed  on  the 
"Scan-O-Matic."  This  contraption  looked  like  a 
rectangular  box  on  legs,  with  a  tube  sticking  up 
on  one  side.  Up  to  half  a  roll  of  cents  could  be 
dropped  down  the  tube.  The  slide  pushed  the 
com  info  the  magnified,  lighted  viewing  area,  and 
suddenly  your  new  treasure  was  visible,  larger 
than  life'  Lor;k  at  the  slide  flip  the  coin  for  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  reverse,  then  a  second  flick 
dropped  it  through  a  "trap  door"  underneath. 
Ofjerafing  this  gi/mo  was  more  fun  than  the 
exammalir^n' 

Unitke  mr;st  big  game  hunters,  we  always 


returned  with  trophies.  I  still  can  remember  the 
thrill  of  pouncing  on  a  1909  with  lots  of  lustre, 
a  very  sharp  1 933-D,  a  host  of  well-worn  Indian 
cents,  and  Lincoln  cents  with  D  and  S  mintmarks 
from  the  'teens.  Wheat-reverse  cents  were  so 
plentiful  that  we  didn't  save  anything  minted  after 
1940. 

My  father  and  I  were  lucky.  As  collectible  coins 
disappeared  from  circulation,  our  tastes  matured. 
We  would  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  circulation 
"finds,"  even  if  they  were  available.  But  I  do  feel 
a  twinge  of  sadness  for  the  young  collector  today, 
who  will  never  need  a  "Scan-O-Matic." 


From  Bruce  R.  Kermit 

(Florida) 

My  entry  into  coin  collecting  began  during  a  Fri¬ 
day  evening  auction  at  Harris  Galleries,  Baltimore, 
in  the  early  1960s.  I  had  already  spent  a  few  years 
going  through  bags  of  cents  and  nickels  for  my 
father's  collection.  In  this  capacity  as  a  pre-teen, 
my  time  being  both  cheap  and  fruitful,  I  followed 
my  Dad's  instructions  to  remove  any  S  mintmark 
or  pre-1940  cent.  I  was  particularly  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  1909-S  V.D.B.  cents  and  1950-D  Liberty 
nickels.  Anyway,  back  to  my  rendezvous  with 
coins. 

Accompanying  my  Dad  on  that  fateful  Friday 
night  I  entered  a  large  smoky  hall  filled  with  old 
furniture  and  old  everything.  Glancing  through 
the  list  of  items  to  be  offered  for  sale,  I  was  im¬ 
mediately  puzzled.  My  familiarity  with  cents  ex¬ 
tended  only  as  far  back  as  1 857— the  Flying  Eagles. 
Here  was  a  lot  listed  under  United  States  cents 
which  had  an  1833  and  an  1835. 

"What  are  these?"  I  asked  my  Dad. 

"Perhaps  they  are  tokens,"  he  ventured,  not 
really  knowing.  He  was  just  a  casual  coin  collec¬ 
tor,  and  I  had  no  knowledge  at  all.  At  the  time 
we  did  not  know  that  the  items  could  be  inspected 
before  the  sale.  Thus,  when  these  mystery  coins 
came  on  the  block,  I  blindly  encouraged  my  father 
to  bid  for  me. 

The  bidding  was  easy  enough,  and  soon  I 
became  the  anxious  owner  of  two  items  at  $5.50 
plus  10%  commission.  Finally  the  auction  ended 
and  we  went  to  the  window  to  collect  our  prizes. 
And,  what  a  pleasant  surprise!  After  handling  all 
of  those  "small  cents"  for  so  many  years,  I  saw 
cents  that  were  nearly  the  size  of  half  dollars! 

Seeing  my  enthusiasm  during  the  first  year  after 
that  auction.  Dad  presented  me  with  Sheldon's 
Penny  Whimsy  book  and  also  Newcomb's  book 
on  later  large  cents.  In  those  days,  large  cents 
seemed  to  be  a  rather  esoteric  series.  Adult  dealers 
were  usually  surprised,  yet  no  doubt  pleased,  that 
a  boy  would  show  interest  in  these  specialized 
items.  I  suppose  that  they  expected  that  I  would 
only  be  interested  in  Lincoln  cents.  The  different 
designs,  colors  (yes,  copper  has  a  whole  spectrum 
of  colors),  and  antiquity  of  the  large  cents  really 
appealed  to  me.  Imagine  coins  dated  in  the  time 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson— and  probably 
handled  by  them! 

Considering  the  pressures  and  troubles  to  which 
my  peers  were  prone— and  even  more  so  toda/ s 
children— I  can  only  thank  my  lucky  stars  (and  my 
Dad,  the  brightest  among  them)  that  I  had  a  con¬ 
structive  channel  for  all  the  energy  and  curiosity 
inherent  in  a  young  life. 

*  *  * 

From  Jim  Dalzell 

(California) 

As  my  relatives  all  lived  in  Denver  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  in  our  family  only  my  parents  had 
opted  for  life  in  sunny  California,  our  annual  fami¬ 


ly  vacation  itinerary  would  invariably  include  a 
sweep  through  Colorado's  capital  city.  It  was  on 
one  of  those  trips  that  my  interest  in  coins,  and 
the  collecting  thereof,  was  sparked.  The  year  was 
1960,  and  I  was  nine  years  old  at  the  time.  My 
parents  had  decided  to  take  a  tour  of  the  Denver 
Mint.  Until  that  day  the  pennies,  nickels,  dimes, 
and  the  occasional  quarter  that  came  my  way 
were,  in  my  eyes,  just  pieces  of  metal  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  important  necessities  of  life.  I 
refer,  of  course  to  grape-flavored  Nehi  soda  and 
baseball  cards! 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tour  I  purchased  a 
souvenir  mint  set  (which  made  a  big  dent  in  vaca¬ 
tion  spending  money— $2.40  at  the  time!)  and 
signed  up  to  be  on  the  mailing  list.  Upon  return¬ 
ing  home  that  day  I  showed  the  prize  to  my  un¬ 
cle,  explaining  that  the  coins  were  "untouched 
by  human  hands."  Soon  I  learned  that  a  better 
term  was  "Uncirculated."  Everyone  chuckled, 
and  my  uncle  left  the  room,  returning  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  a  cigar  box.  Inside  were  things  I  had 
never  known  existed;  beautiful  silver  and  copper 
coins  with  flying  eagles  on  them,  gold  coins  with 
Indians  in  feathered  headdress,  paper  money 
twice  as  big  as  any  I  had  ever  seen  with  battleships 
and  buffalos  on  them  and,  most  memorable  to 
me  for  some  reason,  a  coin  like  a  cent  except  that 
it  was  dated  1863  and  had  a  flag  on  the  front,  and 
on  the  back  it  said  that  if  anyone  tore  the  flag 
down  he  would  be  shot  on  the  spot! 

When  it  came  time  to  head  home  for  Califor¬ 
nia,  my  uncle  gave  me  the  strange  1863  cent  along 
with  a  Guide  Book  as  a  gift.  Well,  for  the  rest  of 
my  vacation  I  didn't  see  much  scenery!  My  nose 
was  buried  in  my  "coin  book,"  as  I  marveled  over 
half  cents,  two-cent  and  three-cent  pieces,  dou¬ 
ble  eagles,  and  commemorative  half  dollars.  There 
was  even  a  picture  of  my  1863  cent,  which  I  found 
was  really  a  Civil  War  token. 

The  rest  of  that  summer  found  me  at  the  bank 
searching  through  rolls  of  pennies  and  nickels  for 
the  dates  and  mintmarks  I  needed  to  fill  my  new, 
blue  Whitman  holders,  and  haunting  the  local 
coin  shops.  From  that  summer  on  I  was  a  coin 
collector.  Twenty-five  years  later  I  still  am  and  I 
see  no  end  in  sight! 

* 

From  James  L.  Hale 

(Texas) 

As  a  seven-year-old  boy  in  1957,  my  interests 
were  varied  and  constantly  changing.  Whether 
building  a  treehouse,  perfecting  the  forward  pass, 
or  chasing  butterflies  through  the  neighborhood, 

I  found  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  new  things  to 
explore. 

That  summer,  when  my  family  moved  to  Dallas, 

I  surprised  no  one  by  inspecting  our  new  home 
for  available  treasure.  Luckily,  my  efforts  were 
soon  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  a  small  stash 
of  coins  unlike  any  I  had  every  seen.  My  parents 
explained  that  the  coins  were  from  various  Euro¬ 
pean  countries— France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  even 
two  from  Greece.  I  was  fascinated! 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  visited  a  nearby  barbershop, 
after  learning  the  owner  maintained  a  small 
display  of  coins  for  sale.  For  75  cents  I  purchased 
a  few  well-worn  items,  including  an  English  pen¬ 
ny  depicting  George  III.  These  tangible  links  with 
the  past  heightened  my  fascination  with  coins, 
and,  although  budget  considerations  quickly 
turned  my  attention  to  United  States  coins,  col¬ 
lecting  became  a  major  part  of  my  life. 

Soon  I  was  off  and  running— searching  pocket 
change  and  rolls  of  coins,  attempting  to  fill  an 
armload  of  newly-acquirtxJ  Whitman  holders.  This 
was  great  fun!  Although  I  was  no  connoisseur,  I 
enjoyed  "filling  the  holes,"  and  eventually  I 
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learned  enough  to  win  the  Coin  Collecting  Merit 
Badge  on  the  way  to  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout. 
By  the  mid-1960s  I  had  assembled  a  nice  collec¬ 
tion  from  circulation,  but  the  appearance  of  clad 
coinage  tempered  my  efforts,  I  soon  lost  interest. 

In  1983,  while  seeking  a  diversion  from  my 
M.B.A.  studies,  I  read  a  book  on  coin  collecting. 
With  renewed  interest,  I  read  several  more  books, 
and  soon  discovered  that  my  long-ago  purchase 
in  a  barbershop  was  a  Vermont  copper  coin,  rare 
variety  Ryder-31!  I  was  fascinated  once  again  and 
I  have  been  rediscovering  coins  ever  since. 

*  «  * 

From  Rod  Rice 

(Tennessee) 

I  first  started  collecting  coins  at  the  age  of  eight. 
This  was  in  1953,  when  there  were  many  coins 
still  in  circulation  and  it  was  easy  to  fill  the  blue 
Whitman  coin  holders.  Most  holes  could  be  filled 
easily  enough,  but  the  rarities  were  a  real 
challenge.  I  went  on  to  complete  a  set  of  Lincoln 
cents  except  for  the  1914-D  and  the  1922  Plain. 
As  I  got  older  I  expanded  to  other  coins.  But  if 
I  were  to  say  that  the  challenge  of  filling  Whit¬ 
man  holders  got  me  started  this  would  not  be  true. 


I  attribute  my  coin  collecting  to  my  health. 

Most  people  want  or  need  to  be  an  expert  in 
something.  Many  eight-year-olds  are  able  to  play 
sports  of  some  kind.  But  as  a  youngster  I  had 
asthma  that  almost  caused  my  death.  This  asthma 
left  me  puny  in  stature  and  sickly,  therefore  I  was 
restricted  from  playing  sports.  I  wanted  to  be 
recognized  at  something,  so  I  turned  to  coins.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  became  an  expert,  but 
my  peers  started  coming  to  me  for  information 
on  their  coins.  After  entering  high  school  my  in¬ 
terest  grew  even  more,  because  some  of  the 
teachers  were  seeking  my  advice! 

I  must  thank  God  for  the  fate  in  my  life  that 
turned  my  attention  to  coins.  I  left  coin  collect¬ 
ing  for  a  short  time  because  of  other  interests  but 
later  returned.  I  enjoy  collecting  even  more 
because  of  my  expanded  knowledge.  This 
knowledge  comes  from  all  the  books  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  and  read. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS:  In  reviewing  the 
preceding  entries,  and  also  many  that  did  not 
reach  print,  your  editor  could  not  help  but  notice 
that  many  people  took  up  the  coin  collecting 
game  while  in  their  youth.  Those  concerned  with 


developing  the  hobby  today  would  do  well  to 
direct  their  attention  toward  the  younger  set.  In 
the  youth  of  today  is  the  future  of  tomorrow— 
not  only  in  the  limited  field  of  coin  collecting,  but, 
as  we  all  know,  for  our  country  as  a  whole. 

The  child  with  a  hobby  keeps  out  of  trouble, 
learns  the  techniques  of  research,  experiences  the 
thrill  of  the  hunt,  and,  in  general  has  a  good  time. 
With  the  billions  of  dollars  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  spends  on  welfare  and  trying  to  help  those 
in  unfortunate  situations,  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer  that  some  effort  could  be  spent  to  develop 
collecting  interests.  In  coin  collecting,  as  well  as 
many  other  hobbies,  everyone  is  a  "winner.” 

Curiously,  among  the  dozens  of  entries 
received,  no  one  stated  that  he  or  she  became 
a  collector  by  being  an  investor  first,  although  one 
entrant,  Ann  Filsinger  (a  runner-up)  stated  that  she 
first  learned  about  coins  after  reading  about  their 
investment  performance— and  buying  some 
modern  20th-century  coins  from  an  investment 
advisor.  However,  her  interest  in  investing  quickly 
became  secondary  to  her  interest  in  collecting, 
and  today  she  is  deeply  involved  in  collecting  cop¬ 
per  coins  by  die  varieties.  Although  we  didn't 
quote  Ann's  entry,  as  we  are  now  mentioning  her 
in  print  we'll  send  her  a  $20  certificate  too!  □ 


More  on  the  Dollar  Sign 


Reader  DeVere  Beach  read  the  article  on  the 
origin  of  the  dollar  sign  on  page  four  of  our  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  56.  For  our  further  information 
he  sent  a  copy  of  a  1 981  column  on  the  subject 
by  Ed  Rochette,  who  serves  as  the  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion.  "Ed  Rochette  always  has  the  complete  and 
best  answers,"  Mr.  Beach  notes.  Here  is  what  Ed 
had  to  say  several  years  ago: 

'The  governor  of  Colorado,  Richard  D.  Lamm, 
happened  to  mention  publicly  that  the  dollar  sign 


originated  from  the  design  of  the  old  Spanish  piece 
of  eight  that  once  circulated  as  legal  tender  in  this 
country.  Some  constituents  argued  the  point,  so 
the  governor  wrote  me  to  inquire,  'Does  the  $ 
symbol  derive  from  pieces  of  eight  or  from  the 
U  and  S  of  U.S.  combined  into  one  symbol?  That's 
what  my  mail  in  currently  telling  me.' 

"My  encyclopedia  at  home  noted  that  the  dollar 
mark  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
pillar  dollar  of  Spain,  another  term  for  piece  of 
eight,  and  that  the  curved  portion  of  the  sign  is 


a  rude  representation  of  the  figure  8.  The  two  ver¬ 
tical  strokes,  it  said,  are  thought  to  be  emblematic 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  depicted  on  the  coin. 

"But  my  office  dictionary  credits  the  imposition 
of  the  first  letter  of  United  over  the  first  letter  of 
States  and  that  through  the  years  the  bottom  of 
the  U  was  dropped  in  the  interest  of  speed. 

"Both  versions  make  wonderful  conversational 
gambits,  but  neither  is  correct,  nor  is  the  real 
answer  so  fanciful. 

"In  the  early  years  of  this  century.  Dr.  Florian 
Cajori,  of  Colorado  College,  amassed  a  wealth  of 
material  for  his  opus  magnus.  The  History  of 
Mathematical  Notations.  He  studied  thousands  of 
financial  documents  and  manuscripts  hoping  to 
provehis  pet  theory  that  the  dollar  mark  evolved 
from  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  "dollar." 

"Cajori  was  disappointed.  No  early  papers  sup¬ 
ported  this  belief.  Instead,  evidence  pointed  to  the 
corruption  of  'ps,'  short  for  pesos,  as  the  progenitor 
of  the  symbol  for  our  dollar.  From  documents.  Dr. 
Cajori  found  that  harried  accountants,  book¬ 
keepers  and  merchants  often  penned  the  'p'  over 
the 's,'  rather  than  preceding  it.  By  1775,  the  'p' 
disintegrated  into  a  simple  slash  or  line  superim¬ 
posed  over  the 's.'  But  it  was  not  until  1797  that 
the  dollar  sign  appeared  as  a  printed  character. 

'The Spanish  milled  dollar,  sometimes  known 
as  a  piece  of  eight  and  other  times  called  a  peso, 
was  the  forerunner  of  our  own  dollar.  It  was  the 
principal  coin  of  the  American  colonies.  The  peso 
was  legal  tender  in  the  United  States  for  the  value 
of  one  dollar  until  1857.  The  Spanish  issuers  valued 
the  coin  at  eight  reales  and  its  fractional  pieces  in¬ 
cluded  one,  two,  and  four  reales.  At  times  these 
were  called  bits,  and  to  this  day  the  term  'two-bits' 
persists  for  the  quarter. 

"Millions  of  these  dollars  were  struck  at  the 
Spanish  colonial  mints  in  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  Peru.  It  was  the  most 
universal  of  all  coins  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  and  first  half  of  the  19th  centuries.  No  coin 
has  been  given  more  prominence  in  romantic  fic¬ 
tion  than  the  Spanish  piece  of  eight.  No  wonder 
then  that  historians  have  credited  its  design  as  the 
source  of  our  dollar  sign,  even  though  this  sup¬ 
position  is  incorrect."  □ 


Which  Figure  Is  The  Tallest? 


This  comes  from  the  August  1885 
issue  of  Scientific  American,  reprinted  in 
the  same  publication's  1985  issue.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  following  state¬ 
ment  was  given: 

"Which  is  the  tallest  of  the  three  per¬ 
sons  figured  in  the  engraving?  If  we  trust 
to  our  eyes,  we  shall  certainly  say  it  is 
No.  3.  But  if  we  take  a  pair  of  compasses 
and  measure,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
been  deceived  by  an  optical  illusion.  It 
is  No.  1  that  is  the  tallest.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  phenomenon  is  very  simple. 
Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  well- 
calculated  vanishing  lines,  the  three 
silhouettes  are  not  in  perspective.  Our 
eyes  are  accustomed  to  see  objects 
diminish  in  proportion  to  their 
distances;  seeing  No.  3  rise,  it  concludes 
therefrom  that  No.  3  is  really  taller  than 
the  two  figures  in  the  foreground." 
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Frossard  and  Woodward 
The  Great  Feud 


The  following  article  is  by  Cal  Wilson,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  numismatic  bibliophile  who  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  "the  good  old  days”  in  the  coin  collec¬ 
ting  scene  and  who  is  a  leading  student  of  and 
dealer  in  old  numismatic  literature.  The  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  are  the  same,  and 
the  following  article  points  out  that  controversies 
are  nothing  new. 


Walter  Breen,  considered  by  many  collectors 
to  be  the  leading  authority  on  American 
numismatics,  recently  published  a  masterful  work 
titled  Walter  Breen 's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Half  Cents,  1793-1857.  As  is  so  often  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstance,  a  few  collectors  of  America's 
"Little  Half  Sisters"  chose  to  malign  the  work  by 
pointing  out  a  number  of  minor  flaws  in  the 
reference.  Whether  the  criticisms  of  the  book  are 
or  are  not  valid  is  of  little  consequence;  but  the 
flap  did  stir  memories  for  the  present  writer  with 
respect  to  the  "great  feud"  which  was  waged  bet¬ 
ween  Edouard  Frossard  and  William  Elliot  Wood¬ 
ward  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  19th  century. 

W.E.  Woodward  is  generally  regarded  to  be  one 
of  the  first  three  important  coin  dealers  in  the 
United  States,  having  set  up  shop  in  1860  in  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts.  Edward  Cogan,  the  "father 
of  professional  numismatists,"  had  been  a  full-time 
dealer  since  1856,  and  the  venerable  and  respect¬ 
ed  William  Harvey  Strobridge  entered  the  trade 
in  1862.  These  three  gentlemen  held  a  veritable 
lock  on  the  trade  for  more  than  a  decade  and 
handled  the  sale  of  virtually  every  major  collec¬ 
tion  during  that  period. 

Woodward,  born  in  Oxford,  Maine  in  1825,  was 
a  pharmacist  by  trade.  He  operated  his  apothecary 
in  Roxbury  from  1848  until  his  death  in  1892,  and 
still  found  the  time  to  catalogue  no  less  than  1 11 
auction  sales  between  1860  and  1890.  Included 
among  the  many  cabinets  sold  by  Woodward  are 
such  legendary  collections  as  those  of  Rev.  j.M. 
Finotti,  Henry  Holland,  William  Marvin  (definitive 
Masonic  medals),  Herman  Ely,  J.N.T.  Levick  (of 
store  card  fame),  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  them 
all— the  Joseph  j,  Mickley  cabinet.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  name  more  than  a  handful  of  dealers  who 
have  sold  more  important  collections  than  Wood¬ 
ward.  IndeerJ,  today  his  catalogues  are  among  the 
most  eagerly  sought  by  numismatic  bibliophiles 
due  to  the  depth  of  information  and  quality  of 
descriptions  contained  within  their  pages. 

Ed  Frr/ssard  appeared  on  the  numismatic  scene 
nearly  20  years  later,  in  1878  He  was  born  in 


Switzerland  in  1837  and  arrived  in  America 
around  1858.  Well  educated,  he  took  a  position 
as  a  teacher  at  the  Brousand  Academy  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  taught  languages.  At  the 
outset  of  the  Civil  War,  Frossard  enlisted  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Union  Army.  Often 
decorated  and  twice  wounded,  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  by  the  end  of  the  conflict.  Upon 
entering  the  coin  trade,  Frossard  also  commenced 
publishing  his  own  house  organ,  a  tasty  little 
periodical  called  Numisma.  This  publication,  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  so  learned  as 
Frossard,  was  written  in  a  very  scholarly  manner 
and  contained  numerous  informative  commen¬ 
taries  on  virtually  all  facets  of  the  hobby.  At  the 
same  time,  Frossard  also  utilized  the  journal  to 
criticize  the  abilities  and  practices  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  the  coin  trade.  And  here  is  where  our 
story  really  begins. 

In  the  January  1881  issue  of  Numisma,  Frossard 
penned  the  following  comments  directed  toward 
W.E.  Woodward.  "It  appears  almost  incredible 
that  a  man  whose  name  is  cited  as  an  authority 
on  American  coinage,  and  who  handles  coins 
from  morning  till  night  six  times  a  week  all  the 
year  round,  should  ignore  the  difference  between 
genuine  half  cents  in  the  forties,  and  the  mint 
restrikes  of  the  same  dates,  but  such  appears  to 
be  the  case.  Mr.  W.E.  Woodward,  the  compiler 
of  the  Mickley  sale  catalogue,  avows  himself  still 
unable  to  distinguish  the  reverses  of  the  restruck 
half  cents  from  the  reverses  of  the  genuine  half 
cents  of  the  same  dates.  (See  his  remarks,  page 
39,  sale  Dec.  8,  9,  10,  1880).  To  point  out  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  stamp  one  class  of  half  cent  as  gen¬ 
uine  emanations  of  the  Mint,  made  in  the  years 
corresponding  with  the  date  on  the  coin,  and  in 
the  other  class  as  coins  produced  at  a  subsequent 
date,  with  a  reverse  that  did  not  exist  when  the 
genuine  pieces  were  issued,  would  be  on  our  part, 
an  exhibition  of  'cheap  learning'  we  wish  to  avoid, 
at  the  present  time. 

"It  is  enough  to  state  that  the  differences  exist, 
have  frequently  been  pointed  out,  notably  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  are  marked, 
easily  recognizable,  and  that  no  one  offering  coins 
at  public  sales  to  the  purchasing/collecting  public 
has  the  right  to  ignore  these  differences.  At  this 
rate  we  shall  soon  have  compilers  of  catalogues 
ignoring  for  instance  the  difference  between  the 
original  Confederatio  cents,  worth  10  times  their 
weight  in  gold,  and  Bolen's  close  copies  of  the 
same,  or  between  a  genuine  1796  half  cent  and 
one  of  Dr.  Edward's  copies. 

"As  regards  the  1831  and  '36  half  cents,  their 


genuine  reverse  has  the  bar  under  the  words  'half 
cent,'  while  the  few  restrikes  known  (one  sold  in 
Haseltine's  sale,  Nov.  23,  1880)  have  a  reverse 
identical  to  the  reverse  of  the  Mint  restrikes  of 
dates  1840-49.  The  1831,  '36,  '40-49  Mint  restrikes 
were  all  struck  after  1850,  and  with  the  reverse 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  reverse  of 
the  1856  half  cent— but  whether  '55,  '56  or  '57, 
is  a  matter  of  slight  importance.  They  are  restrikes 
and  no  amount  of  even  the  most  plausible  argu¬ 
ing  can  make  them  pass  for  the  genuine  article." 

At  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  issue  of  Numisma  was  being  distributed. 
Woodward  auctioned  the  fine  cabinet  of  William 
Jenks  (Jan.  10,  1881).  One  lot  in  the  sale— #468— is 
described  as  follows: 

"468  Pescennius  Niger.  Head  of  Pescennius 
Niger  facing  right;  'Imp  Caes  Pes  Nigerius,'  etc.; 
rev.,  figure  standing,  facing  left;  'Concordia.' 
Aureus;  pierced  over  the  head,  in  other  respects 
fine;  of  the  greatest  rarity. 

"It  is  well  known  that  a  gold  coin  of  Pescen¬ 
nius  Niger  was  for  a  longtime  one  of  the  treasures 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  King  of  France,  and  that  the 
coin  was  stolen  many  years  ago,  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  being  that  it  went  to  the  crucible.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  presented  of  the  possibility  that  such  was 
not  the  fate  of  the  piece  in  question,  but  that, 
saved  from  destruction,  it  here  appears  again.  The 
owner  of  the  piece  is  able  to  trace  it  in  responsi¬ 
ble  hands  for  more  than  thirty  years,  which  period 
carries  us  well  back  towards  the  time  of  the  rob¬ 
bery  alluded  to.  In  brief,  the  story  is  this:  Mr.  Con¬ 
nor  was,  for  many  years  prior  to  1870,  an  owner 
and  manager  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
About  1850  he  had  in  some  of  his  houses  quite 
a  colony  of  Italians.  The  rent  falling  due,  one  of 
his  Italian  tenants  was  unable  to  meet  it,  and 
placed  in  Mr.  Connor's  hands  this  coin  as  securi¬ 
ty,  exacting  a  promise  that  it  should  be  kept  and 
returned  to  him,  stating  that  he  prized  it  highly 
because  it  was  a  gift  to  him  from  a  nobleman 
whom  he  knew  in  Italy,  and  who  had  presented 
it  to  him  a  long  time  before  he  left  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  Not  being  redeemed,  the  coin  was  retained 
by  Mr.  Connor  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  inherited  by  his  son, 
who,  having  no  appreciation  of  its  value,  though 
perfectly  aware  of  its  great  rarity,  pierced  it  and 
wore  it  for  a  watch  charm  till  last  year,  when  it 
was  sold  to  me." 

Alas,  poor  Woodward!  The  coin  proved  to  bt' 
a  fake.  Ever  on  the  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a 
competitor's  woes,  Frossard  fjublishwj  the  follow¬ 
ing  allegory  in  the  March  1881  issue  of  Num/.sma 
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THE  FALSE  TALISMAN 

Let  it  be  known  unto  the  people  that  there  are 
men  both  learned  and  wise  who  are  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  ancient  talismans  and  tokens  of  gold,  silver, 
and  brass,  inscribed  with  the  cabalistic  signs  and 
characters  of  kings,  princes,  and  potentates  who 
ruled  of  old;  and  these  wise  and  prudent  men 
have  stores  of  these  talismans,  and  keep  them  in 
their  secret  chambers,  and  set  great  store  by  them, 
and  if  by  reason  of  trouble  and  affliction  their 
hearts  fail  within  them,  they  betake  themselves 
unto  their  talismans  and  gaze  upon  the  same,  and 
interpret  the  signs  thereon,  and  their  hearts  are 
cheered  as  with  good  tidings,  and  they  come  forth 
like  strong  men  and  go  on  rejoicing. 

Now  there  dwelt  in  a  distant  country,  called  the 
Land  of  the  Sun,  a  youth  who  inherited  a  vast 
estate,  and  ancient  talismans  in  gold  and  silver  and 
brass  without  number,  and  this  youth  wasted  his 
inheritance  and  sold  his  talismans  unto  the  sons 
of  Israel,  yea,  he  sold  them  all  but  one,  and  this 
one  the  sons  of  Israel  would  not  buy,  for  being 
wise  and  learned  they  interpreted  the  signs 
thereon  and  explained  them  unto  the  youth,  and 
said,  "It  is  not  a  true  talisman  of  Pescennius,  sur- 
named  Niger,  whose  superscription  it  bears,  but 
is  false,  and  the  work  of  a  sorcerer,  one  Becker, 
who  dwelt  in  the  forests  of  Germania."  And  the 
youth  put  the  false  talisman  (which,  through  his 
foolishness  was  all  that  was  left  of  his  inheritance) 
into  his  bosom,  and  saith,  "Peradventure  I  may 
find  elsewhere  a  purchaser  for  this  talisman."  And 
he  departed  from  his  native  land,  and  took  ship, 
and  sailed  upon  a  wide  and  tempestuous  sea,  and 
a  storm  arising, 'he  and  his  companions  were  cast 
upon  a  bleak  and  desolate  shore. 

Now  there  came  forth  one  of  the  ch  ief  men  of 
the  land,  and  took  him,  and  made  him  his  slave, 
and  set  him  to  dig  canals,  him  and  his  compan¬ 
ions,  and  gave  them  a  pittance  and  a  hovel  for 
their  abode,  and  exacted  from  them  a  monthly 
tax.  And  after  a  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  because 
of  hard  toil,  disease  preyed  upon  the  body  of  the 
youth  from  the  Land  of  the  Sun,  and  he  laid  upon 
his  couch,  sorely  afflicted,  for  many  days,  and  no 
one  comforted  him.  And  the  lord  of  the  canal 
came  unto  him,  and  said:  "Give  me  the  monthly 
tax  that  is  due  me  or  I  will  cast  thee  in  prison." 
And  the  youth  arose  from  his  couch,  and  fell  at 
his  master's  feet,  and  saith:  "Behold,  my  lord,  my 
substance  is  exhausted,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
satisfy  the  demand,  save  a  talisman  of  gold  worth 
one  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  bequeathed  unto 
me  by  my  father  in  my  native  land;  and  if  thou 
wilt  set  me  free  from  this  bondage  and  let  me 
return  to  my  native  land,  I  will  give  it  thee."  Then 
pulled  he  forth  the  false  talisman,  and  gave  it  un¬ 
to  his  master,  and  forthwith  found  favor  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  master  released  him  from  his  bond, 
and  from  his  tax,  and  gave  unto  him  a  hundred 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  youth  took  ship,  and 
returned  to  his  native  land,  and  bought  a  vineyard, 
and  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  even  the  daughter 
of  a  prince,  and  grew  wise  and  prosperous. 

But  the  lord  of  the  canal  saith,  "Behold  I  have 
a  talisman  of  great  price,  and  I  will  sell  the  same, 
and  enlarge  my  possessions,  and  buy  mules,  and 
house,  and  an  estate."  Now  there  dwelt  not  far 
from  him  a  mighty  man,  a  soothsayer  and 
apothecary,  one  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
talismans  of  his  own  country,  who  bought  and 
sold  the  same,  and  whose  name  was  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
And  the  lord  of  the  canal  took  a  sharp  instrument 
and  bored  a  hole  through  the  talisman,  and  hung 
it  with  a  golden  chain  around  his  neck,  and 
mounted  his  mule,  and  rode  to  the  apothecary, 
and  showed  him  the  talisman.  And  the  apothecary 
went  into  his  secret  chamber,  and  took  a  book 
of  chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Paul,  wherein  are 


recorded  the  names  of  all  the  mighty  rulers  and 
potentates  who  coined  talismans  in  days  of  old, 
and  behold  on  a  certain  page  in  the  txjok  was 
written  the  name  of  Pescennius,  surnamed  Niger, 
and  the  apothecary  did  read,  and  his  understand¬ 
ing  was  enlightened,  for  he  saw  it  recorded  that 
the  priceless  talisman  of  Pescennius,  surnamed 
Niger,  had  been  stolen  from  the  King's  treasury, 
and  that  the  robbers  had  fled  to  a  foreign  land, 
and  he  saith  until  himself,  "In  verity  this  talisman 
is  the  same  that  was  stolen  from  the  treasury  of 
the  King  of  Gaul,  behold  it  is  of  great  price  and 
value."  Then  he  came  forth  and  spoke  unto  the 
lord  of  the  canal  and  saith,  "I  will  give  thee  for 
this  talisman  five  hundred  pieces  of  silver;"  and 
he  spread  a  feast  unto  him,  yea  beans  and  pork, 
(for  the  flesh  of  the  swine  is  not  accounted  im¬ 
pure  in  that  country)  and  gave  unto  him  a  drink 
from  the  fountain  of  living  waters  that  is  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  his  shop,  and  they  ate,  and 
drank,  and  were  merry.  And  when  the  feast  was 
ended  the  lord  of  the  canal  took  the  money,  even 
the  five  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  bestrode  his 
mule,  and  returned  unto  his  native  place. 

Now  the  apothecary  had  many  other  talismans 
in  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  he  forthwith  issued 
a  proclamation  unto  the  people  of  the  land, 
wherein  was  an  enumeration  of  the  talismans  and 
of  the  names  of  the  Kings,  rulers,  and  potentates 


"In  a  former  catalogue  Mr, 
Woodward  mentions  that 
he  knows  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  original  and 
restrike  half  cents,,. 


that  made  them  in  days  of  old,  and  he  told  the 
people  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  sell  the 
talismans  unto  them.  And  he  went  to  a  large  city 
on  the  border  of  the  sea,  where  dwelt  the  sons 
of  Knicker,  and  spread  his  treasures  before  them, 
the  talismans,  and  the  jewels,  and  the  precious 
stones,  the  pearls  and  opals  and  rings  and  amulets, 
and  likewise  the  books.  Now  the  children  of 
Knicker  looked  upon  all  these  previous  things  and 
said  one  to  another,  "Yea,  they  are  good  to 
behold  and  of  great  virtue,  and  we  will  buy  thereof 
and  enrich  our  treasuries,  and  for  the  talisman  of 
Pescennius,  surnamed  Niger,  we  will  give  unto 
the  apothecary  one  thousand,  nay  perchance  two 
thousand  pieces  of  fine  silver,  and  it  shall  be  our 
chief  talisman,  and  we  will  keep  it  in  our  chief 
chamber,  with  sentinels  to  watch  over  it  day  and 
night,  lest  it  be  stolen  from  us  as  it  was  from  the 
King  of  Gaul."  But  there  dwelt  among  the  children 
of  Knicker  a  stranger  from  the  distant  land  of  the 
Parish,  a  man  wise  and  learned  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  oftalismans  of  ancient  Kings  and  rulers,  and 
when  they  showed  him  the  talisman  of  Pescen¬ 
nius,  surnamed  Niger,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
after  the  manner  of  the  people  of  his  own  land. 

Now  the  children  of  Knicker  were  wise  after 
their  generation,  and  they  interpreted  this  and 
said:  "It  is  not  a  true  talisman  of  Pescennius,  sur¬ 
named  Niger,  but  is  false."  And  on  the  day  ap¬ 


pointed  for  the  sale  the  apothecary  stood  before 
the  children  of  Knicker,  and  the  high  str>ward, 
who  was  the  custodian  of  the  talismans  and  other 
precious  things,  sat  on  a  throne  and  called  out 
the  number  of  each  talisman,  and  the  children  ot 
Knicker  sat  on  the  ground  before  him,  arrd  spread 
out  their  money,  and  each  talisman  was  given  to 
the  one  who  offered  the  highest  price.  And  the 
children  of  Knicker,  and  the  people  of  distant 
towns,  who  had  gathered  together,  freely  pur- 
-chased  the  talismans  of  the  Angli,  and  of  the  Galli, 
and  Americani  of  the  high  steward,  but  when  he 
called  out  the  talisman  of  Pescennius,  surnamed 
Niger,  and  on  a  platter  of  pure  alabaster  held  the 
same  before  them,  they  remained  silent,  and 
would  not  offer  their  silver  for  the  same. 

Then  did  the  apothecary  marvel  and  saith:  "Will 
ye  not  give  me  even  one  thousand  pieces  of  silver 
for  this  rare  and  precious  talisman?"  And  one  o1 
them,  a  man  fearless  and  strong,  their  spokesman, 
arose  and  spoke  unto  the  apothecary  with  a  loud 
voice  and  saith:  "It  is  bogus,"  which  signifieth 
false.  Then  did  the  apothecary  perceive  his  error, 
and  he  saw  that  the  talisman  was  false,  and  he 
was  angered  with  himself  for  his  foolishness,  by 
which  he  had  lost  much  money,  even  five  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  silver,  and  he  forthwith  betook 
himself  unto  his  own  country,  and  returned  to  his 
shop,  and  put  the  false  talisman  in  a  crucible,  and 
took  a  brazen  pestle  in  his  right  hand,  and  with 
one  mighty  blow  broke  the  false  talisman  of 
Pescennius,  surnamed  Niger,  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  scattered  the  dust  thereof  on  a  field 
behind  his  dwelling,  and  put  on  sackcloth  and 
ashes  and  fasted  and  mourned  for  seven  days  and 
nights.  And  when  the  days  of  his  fasting  were  over 
he  stood  by  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  that  is 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  his  shop,  and  took  an 
oath  upon  the  same,  and  said:  The  talismans  of 
Pescennius,  surnamed  Niger,  and  other  ancient 
rulers,  behold,  I  am  as  a  babe,  and  I  know  no¬ 
thing,  and  I  will  never  again  buy  them,  nor  sell 
them,  nor  harbor  them  in  my  house."  And  he  kept 
his  oath,  and  bought  and  sold  talismans  and  drugs, 
and  precious  ointments,  and  out  of  his  fountain 
he  sold  water  to  the  wayfarers  and  weary,  and  he 
bought  and  sold  the  tomahawks  and  pipes  of 
peace,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  patent 
medicines,  and  trafficked  much,  and  abode  in  his 
shop,  but  visited  he  not  again  the  children  of 
Knicker  for  a  season;  and  behold  the  field  where 
he  cast  the  dust  of  the  false  talisman  became  bare 
and  sterile,  and  is  so  even  to  this  day.  □ 

Understandably  outraged  by  Frossard's  com¬ 
mentary,  Woodward,  in  his  April  1881  catalogue 
of  the  Clogston  Collection  offered  Lot  1307,  a 
copy  of  Andrews'  work  on  late  date  large  cents. 
Following  the  description.  Woodward  saw  fit  to 
make  the  following  comments: 

'This  unpretending  little  book  of  fifty-four  pages 
is  the  work  of  an  original  investigator,  and  is  a  real 
and  not  pretended  contribution  to  numismatic 
science.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  of  it,  'A  work 
of  absolute  necessity  to  Collectors  of  American 
Copper  Coins.'  With  the  exception  of  Maris' 
Varieties  of  the  Copper  Issues  of  the  United  States 
Mint  in  the  Year  1794,  and  Crosby's  account  of 
the  Cents  of  1793,  published  with  Levick's  plate 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  and  Ap¬ 
pleton's  Issues  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States, 
printed  in  the  same  journal,  and  reprinted  in  a 
small  edition,  it  is  the  only  work  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  this  specialty  of  any  importance  what¬ 
soever.  True,  a  sumptuous  and  presumptuous 
volume  has  been  printed  on  the  subject,  but  a 
diligent  perusal  will  convince  any  person  that  it 
is  perhaps  the  only  book  ever  written,  from  which 
no  new  fact  could  be  gleaned.  Having  carefully 
read  it,  I  fail  to  discover  in  it  anything  new,  ex¬ 
cept  numerous  ridiculous  blunders  of  the  author. 
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vvho  I  judge  wrote  his  book  in  a  hurry,  to  suit  his 
pictures,  and  published  it  under  the  impression 
so  elegantly  expressed  by  one  of  his  learned  coad¬ 
jutors,  that  the  Americans  are  fools  and  will  buy 
anything. 

Of  course,  Woodward  was  referring  to 
Frossard's  Monograph  of  United  States  Cents  and 
Halt  Cents,  published  two  years  earlier.  Still,  not 
feeling  that  he  had  extracted  enough  revenge  for 
the  comments  appearing  in  The  False  Talisman, 
Woodward,  in  his  June  1881  catalogue  of  the 
Jenison  Collection,  took  the  time  to  offer  a  satiriza- 
tion  of  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  with  Frossard 
taking  the  place  of  Ichabod  Crane.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  today's  collectors,  only  the  very  early  press 
run  copies  of  the  catalogue  contain  the  narrative 
which  follows; 

Whatever  sails  up  and  down  the  North  River, 
can  but  be  impressed  with  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  its  shores,  the  lofty  palisades,  the  hills 
and  valleys,  and  the  distant  mountains,  so  impress 
their  features  on  the  mind  of  the  voyager,  that  the 
lovely  picture  can  never  be  erased. 

Every  reader  of  history  as  related  by  that 
delightful  and  veracious  chronicler,  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  knows  by  heart  the  biography  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  particularly  the  account  of  his 
protracted  slumber;  and  the  traveler  who  visits  the 
Kaatskills  and  voyages  leisurely  down  the  river  and 
comes  abreast  of  that  little  hyphenated  village  on 
the  Eastern  shore,  if  its  somnolent  influence  does 
not  overcome  him,  he  is  immediately  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Rip,  if  he  had  any  notion  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  long  sleep,  ought  to  have  crossed  the  river, 
dropped  down  to  that  little  burg  and  there  fallen 
asleep;  for  had  he  done  so,  his  nap  might  have 
been  uninterrupted  for  a  century  at  least. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  same  historian  records 
the  life  and  adventures  of  Ichabod  Crane.  He  not 
only  treats  us  to  a  charming  picture  of  Ichabod 
as  schoolmaster,  as  playmate  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
but  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  love  affairs:  he 
tells  us  how  Ichabod,  invited  to  a  quilting  frolic, 
borrowed  a  nag  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  went 
wooing  the  buxom  daughter  of  old  Baltus  Van 
Tassel;  how  he  was  jilted  by  the  fair  Katrina,  and 
chased  on  horseback  on  his  way  home  by  a  fear¬ 
ful  spectre,  who  carried  his  head  in  his  hand;  how, 
just  as  the  luckless  schoolmaster  crossed  the 
keystone  of  the  bridge  over  which,  it  is  generally 
believed,  goblins  and  witches  cannot  pass— and 
we  pause  to  remark  that  this  philosophical  view 
is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  history  of  Tam 
O'Shanter's  midnight  ride— the  goblin  rider,  with 
one  mighty  effort,  threw  his  head  at  the  poor 
retreating  pedagogue,  who,  though  he  sought  by 
dodging  to  avoid  the  missile,  was  felled  to  the 
earth.  The  horse  of  Van  Ripper  was  found  in  the 
morning  at  his  master's  door;  the  saddle,  which 
fell  off  in  the  race,  was  found  trampled  and  torn 
by  the  heavy  hoofs  of  the  goblin  horse,  but 
Ichabod  never  more  was  seen.  True,  our  historian 
intimates  that  the  weird,  headless  horseman  was 
no  other  than  Brom  Bones,  Ichabod's  rival  with 
the  blue-eyed  Katrina,  that  the  head,  which  we, 
as  students  of  the  occult  sciences,  know  was 
fleshless  and  bloody,  was  but  a  harmless  pumpkin, 
and  that  Ichabod  simply  ran  away;  that  he  after¬ 
wards  became  a  lawyer,  an  editor,  and  what  not, 
and  traded  and  grew  rich,  and  went  to  the 
Legislature.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  surmise, 
authenticated  by  no  shadow  of  evidence.  Up  to 
this  point  the  history  of  Ichabod  Crane,  like  that 
rjf  Rip  Van  Winkle,  is  without  a  break  or  a  flaw, 
the  relation  is  in  each  case,  as  it  were,  a  chain 

evidence,  each  fact  supports  and  strengthens 
ev»Ty  othf-r  fact,  but  if  is  quite  clear  that  from  the 
mr^enf  the  bridge  was  crossed,  history  failed  and 
imagination  fillerj  its  place 
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the  mystery.  There  appeared,  a  few  years  ago,  at 
Sleepy  Hollow,  a  gentleman,  the  very  counter¬ 
part  of  Ichabod,  somewhat  rounded  out  to  be 
sure,  from  his  former  angular  proportions,  but  still 
bearing  enough  of  his  peculiarities  of  character 
and  appearance  to  make  the  likeness  observable 
if  not  unmistakable.  On  his  arrival,  which  was  by 
way  of  Castle  Garden,  this  gentleman  settled 
down  immediately  into  Ichabod's  profession  of 
pedagogue.  We  hasten  to  present  the  facts  and 
to  the  development  of  our  theory;  further  on  we 
shall  offer  evidence  in  its  support  more  conclusive 
by  far  than  that  by  which  the  existence  of 
Symmes's  Hole  has  been  demonstrated. 

Little  more  than  20  years  ago  it  became 
necessary  to  repair  the  bridge  over  the  haunted 
stream  which  Ichabod  crossed  on  that  fateful 
night,  the  stream  near  Wiley's  Swamp,  for  a  full 
account  of  which  we  refer  to  Died  rich's  History. 
When,  on  the  second  day,  the  workmen  renewed 
their  labors  in  the  morning,  a  plank  was  removed 
near  the  edge  of  the  stream  and  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  under  the  plank,  wonderful  to  relate, 
were  found  impressed  in  the  hard  earth  the  ex¬ 
act  form  and  outline  of  Ichabod  Crane,  the  small 
flat  head,  the  huge  long  ears,  the  lanky  arms  and 
legs,  the  flat  feet,  which  might  have  served  for 
shovels,  all  were  there  as  in  a  picture,  and  more 
wonderful  than  all,  the  hole  was  still  warm,  and 
scarcely  a  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
workmen,  to  whom  the  facts  of  Ichabod's  disap¬ 
pearance  were  well  known,  that,  awakened  by 
the  operations  of  the  day  before,  he  had  risen  in 
the  night  and  taken  himself  off.  So  far  it  was  all 
clear  to  the  minds  of  those  serving  men;  but  how 
Ichabod  could  have  been  concealed  there  for  all 
the  long  years,  was  not  so  certain.  Just  here 
science  and  philosophy  come  in.  It  is  clear  that 
when  Ichabod  was  struck  by  the  ghastly  skull,  he 
was  stunned;  in  his  pain  and  terror  he  crawled 
under  the  bridge,  here  he  fell  asleep.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  headless  horseman— for  an  account 
of  whom  we  again  make  reference  to  our 
historian— the  nature  of  the  haunted  brook,  the 
close  promimity  of  Andre's  tree,  and  the  drowsy 
character  of  all  around  him,  did  the  rest;  and  here, 
all  unknown  to  the  historian,  was  repeated  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Kaatskills;  something  the  like 
of  which  never  happened  and  never  will  happen 
except  on  the  lovely  sleepy  shores  of  the  North 
River. 

It  was  not  for  some  years  after  the  event  so 
minutely  described,  that  the  strange  newcomer 
appeared  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  and,  as  all  the  friends 
and  pupils  of  Ichabod  had  passed  away,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  identity  was  not  observed  by  any  of 
his  neighbors,  and  the  great  discovery  was  final¬ 
ly  perfected  by  a  man  from  Boston,  a  place  famed 
for  inventions  and  great  discoveries;  principal 
among  the  inventions  is  ranked— no  allusion  to 
the  pork-baked  beans,  but  amongst  the  discover¬ 
ies  the  one  here  chronicled  "takes  the  cake." 

The  stranger  that  was,  though  a  comparatively 
long  residence  makes  him  a  stranger  no  longer, 
this  sentence  seems  a  little  mixed,  but  the  reader 
is  assured  there  is  no  pun  here,  if  he  expects  to 
find  one,  has  been  numerously  interviewed,  but 
he  wisely  keeps  his  own  counsel  as  to  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  his  hibernation.  He  is  fond  of  talking  about 
his  residence  in  Parree,  a  place  that  none  of  his 
neighbors  know  anything  about,  but  which  they 
suppose  is  over  in  Jersey,  and  after  dinner  he 
sometimes  boasts  of  being  in  the  army  during  the 
late  war,  which  he  says  he  entered  as  a  non  com 
and  from  which  he  emerged  as  a  colonel,  with 
shoulder  straps,  brass  buttons  and  things.  When 
his  back  is  turned  the  neighbors  pityingly  tap  their 
foreheads  and  say  the  nom  com  part  is  evident 
enough  now,  but  we  "can't  see"  the  colonel. 
Forgetting  his  love  of  the  last  century,  if  he  be  the 


veritable  Ichabod,  he  has  taken  a  wife,  one  of  the 
fair  daughters  of  the  Empire  State;  he  has  become 
an  editor  and  an  author,  and  his  fame  now  ex¬ 
tends  from  Irvington-on-Hudson  all  the  way  to 
Harlem  and  back  again.  Men  know  him  general¬ 
ly  as  the  sage  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  but  if  any  title 
next  to  colonel— which  by  a  pleasing  fiction  he 
still  claims  to  be— pleases  him  best,  it  is  that  of 
Contributor  to  American  Numismatic  History. 

That  the  sage  and  historian  is  the  successor  in 
office  of  Ichabod  Crane,  is  established  beyond 
peradventure;  that  he  is  the  original,  some  ig¬ 
norant,  unphilosophical  men  may  doubt,  but  with 
due  respect  to  other  men's  prejudices  and 
superstitions,  we  avow  our  own  unwavering  belief 
in  our  own  theory  that  the  sage  is  the  original, 
sleeping,  it  is  true,  for  a  long  time,  but  now 
redivious.  By  this  theory  as  an  article  of  faith  and 
practice,  we  shall  abide. 

1.  For  the  facts  concerning  this  event  we  refer 
to  the  great  Scottish  historian,  Bobby  Burns. 

2.  Symmes'  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres, 
demonstrating  that  the  earth  is  hollow,  habitable 
within,  and  widely  open  at  the  poles.  12mo.  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  1826. 

3.  We  must  not  interrupt  the  narrative;  but  for 
a  full  account  of  all  the  interesting  events,  places, 
etc.  to  which  we  make  only  the  briefest  allusion, 
we  refer  once  more  and  finally,  to  the  old 
chronicler  Knickerbocker,  whose  works  can  be 
found  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Astor 
Library,  and  it  may  be  in  other  repositories  of 
learning. 

4.  If  it  happens  that  a  strange  proclivity  to  lying 
and  fondness  for  dirt  has  been  observed  in  our 
hero,  it  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  his  long 
continued  lying  in  the  dirt.  This  explanatory  sug¬ 
gestion  can  but  commend  itself  to  the 
metaphysical  mind. 

5.  Non  Com.  in  the  vernacular  is  short  for  Non 
Compos  Mentis,  in  which  sense  the  neighbors  use 
it;  just  what  our  hero  means  by  it  he  has  never 
explained. □ 

The  Frossard-Woodward  war  continued  for 
quite  some  time  subsequent  to  the  above  diatribe. 
In  the  January  1882  issue  of  Numisma,  Frossard 
printed  a  letter  received  from  one  of  his  clients; 

"In  a  former  catalogue  Mr.  Woodward  men¬ 
tions  that  he  knows  no  difference  between  the 
original  and  restrike  half  cents.  You,  wishing  to 
impart  wisdom  to  all  ye  mortals  who  seek  it,  kindly 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  really  such 
a  thing,  and  he  like  a  wise  man  accepts  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  imparts  it  again  in  his  Burton  catalogue 
as  though  he  knew  it  since  childhood.  Therefore, 
let  all  give  thanks  to  you  and  Numisma.” 

Frossard  then  made  the  following  closing 
comments: 

"Thanks  for  a  good  opinion.  We  lay  no  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  differences  in  half  cents.  These 
have  always  been  known  and  recognized  among 
well  posted  coin  dealers  and  collectors.  The 
greater  part  of  the  half  cents  were  restruck  at  the 
Mint  at  a  time  when  the  governing  officers  desired 
to  increase  the  collection  of  Washington  medals 
at  the  Mint  by  exchange,  and  were  coined  with 
that  object  in  view,  not  as  is  generally  supposed 
for  speculative  purposes." 

Eventually,  Frossard  and  Woodward  ended  their 
feud,  and  in  later  years  they  actually  were  known 
to  praise  one  another  from  time  to  time.  Commen¬ 
ting  on  the  results  of  Woodward's  sale  of  the 
J.N.T.  Levick  collection  in  the  September  1884 
issue  of  Numisma,  Frossard  noted:  "Asa  work  of 
reference  it  (the  catalogue)  is  simply  indispensi- 
ble,  while  as  a  literary  production,  if  we  may  use 
the  term  in  speaking  of  a  compilation  of  this  class, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Mr.  Woodward's 
vigorous,  terse  and  entertaining  style." 

The  feud  had  ended.  □ 
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From  Wampum  to  Coin 
Early  Massachusetts 


by  George  Francis  Dow 


The  following  article  is  excerpted  from  Chapter 
XII,  "From  Wampum  to  Paper  Money,"  in  Every 
Day  Life  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  The 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Anti¬ 
quities,  Boston,  1935. 

The  early  settlers  of  New  England  had  little 
coinage  for  circulation  and  were  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  using  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  the 
livestock  from  their  pastures  as  their  media  of  ex¬ 
change.  Peltry  also  was  one  of  the  first  and  for 
many  years  the  principal  article  of  currency.  It  was 
offered  in  great  abundance  by  the  Indians  who 
were  very  ready  to  barter  it  for  beads,  knives,  hat¬ 
chets  and  blankets  and  especially  for  powder, 
shot,  guns,  and  "strong  water." 

In  most  of  the  Colonies  the  wampum  of  the  In¬ 
dians  also  was  extensively  used  and  frequently 
was  paid  into  the  treasury  in  payment  of  taxes. 
So,  also,  were  cattle  and  corn  as  is  shown  by 
numerous  enactments  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  Musket  balls  were 
also  current  and  were  made  legal  tender  by  order 
of  the  Court  which  decreed  "that  musket  bullets 
of  a  full  bore  shall  pass  current  for  a  farthing  apiece 
provided  that  no  man  be  compelled  to  take  more 
than  12  pence  at  a  time  of  them."  In  Virginia, 
tobacco  was  used  for  currency  and  "from  1 00  to 
150  pounds  of  it  bought  many  a  man  a  good 
wife." 

The  Indian  wampum  was  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
venient  currency  available.  It  is  described  by 
Roger  Williams  who,  perhaps,  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  it  than  most  of  the  early  colonists. 
He  says:  "It  is  of  two  kinds  which  the  Indians 
make  of  the  stem  or  the  stock  of  the  periwinkle 
after  all  the  shell  is  broken  off.  [The  periwinkle 
is  a  mollusc,  more  common  south  of  Cape  Cod 
than  along  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.]  Of 
this  kind,  six  of  the  small  beads,  which  they  make 
with  holes  to  string  upon  their  bracelet,  are  cur¬ 
rent  with  the  English  for  a  penny.  The  other  kind 
is  black,  inclined  to  a  blue  shade,  which  is  made 
of  the  shell  bf  a  fish  [that  is,  a  mollusc]  which  some 
of  the  English  call  henspoquahoc  [now  known  as 
the  hen-clam  or  quahaug]  and  of  this  description 
three  are  equal  to  an  English  penny.  One  fathom 
of  this  stringed  money  is  worth  five  shillings." 

To  show  the  intimate  relation  of  this  Indian 
money  to  our  early  history,  it  appears  that  even 
Harvard  College  accepted  it  for  tuition  fees  and 
otherwise;  for  in  1641  a  trading  company, 
chartered  to  deal  with  the  Indians  in  furs  and 
wampum,  was  required  to  relieve  the  College  of 
its  super-abundance  of  this  odd  currency  and 
redeem  it,  "provided  they  were  not  obliged  to 
take  more  than  25  pounds  of  it  at  any  one  time." 
The  thrifty  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  however, 
took  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  legitimate  cur¬ 
rency  and  the  corresponding  demand  for  the 
wampum  and  established  factories  where  they 
made  it  in  such  vast  quantities  that  the  market  was 
broken  and  the  value  of  wampum  rapidly 
decreased. 


The  great  source  of  metallic  currency  for  New 
England  in  those  earliest  days  was  the  West  In¬ 
dia  Islands  and  much  silver  brought  from  there 
was  later  coined  into  "pine  tree"  shillings  and  six¬ 
pences.  Governor  Winthrop,  in  1639,  tells  of  a 
"small  bark  from  the  West  Indies,  one  Capt. 
jackson  in  her,  with  a  commission  from  the 
Westminster  Company  to  take  prizes  from  the 
Spanish.  He  brought  much  wealth  in  money, 
plate,  indigo,  and  sugar."  But  metallic  money 
became  so  scarce  that  by  1640  there  was  but  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  colonies  and  the  greatest  difficulty  ex¬ 
isted  in  making  payments  for  goods  or  the  wages 
of  servants.  In  one  instance,  in  Rowley,  "the 
master  was  forced  to  sell  a  pair  of  his  oxen  to  pay 
his  servant's  wages  and  so  told  the  servant  he 
could  keep  him  no  longer,  not  knowing  how  to 
pay  him  the  next  year.  The  servant  answered  him 
that  he  would  [continue  to]  serve  him  for  more 
of  his  cattle.  But  how  shall  I  do,  said  the  master, 
when  all  my  cattle  are  gone?  The  servant  replied, 
why,  then  you  shall  serve  me  and  you  shall  then 
have  your  cattle  again." 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  establish  values 
to  certain  coins,  more  or  less  ficticious,  but  this 
failed  to  relieve  the  situation  and  finally,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  more  stable  basis,  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  adopted  a  currency  of  its  own  and 
the  "pine  tree"  money  appeared,  shortly  preced¬ 
ed  by  the  more  rude  and  more  easily 
counterfeited  New  England  shillings  and  six¬ 
pences,  that  bore  on  one  side  the  letters  "N.E." 
within  a  small  circle  and  on  the  other  side  the 
denomination  in  Roman  numerals.  These 
primitive  coins  were  manufactured  between  1650 
and  1652,  and  were  superseded  by  the  true  oak 
and  pine  tree  pieces  manufactured  after  that  date. 
The  simple  irregular  form  of  the  "N.E."  coins 
rendered  them  as  easy  prey  to  the  counterfeiter 
and  the  clipper,  and  the  design  of  the  newer  coins, 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  planchet,  was 
a  protection  against  both  dangers.  The  "N.E." 
shilling  is  now  a  rare  coin  and  likewise  the  six¬ 
pence,  while  the  threepence  is  rarer  still,  but  two 
or  three  genuine  examples  are  presently  known 
to  exist. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  the  so-called 
"pine  tree"  currency,  the  one  bearing  on  the 
obverse  a  representation  of  a  tree  resembling  an 
oak,  or  as  some  say,  a  willow;  the  other  with  the 
true  pine  tree.  It  is  thought  that  the  ruder  pieces 
bearing  the  oak  tree  design  were  the  first  coined 
and  that  the  more  perfect  pine  tree  money  was 
issued  later.  At  any  rate  both  "oak"  and  "pine 
tree"  pieces,  shillings,  sixpences,  and  three¬ 
pences,  all  bear  the  same  date,  1652.  But  this 
money  was  issued  continuously  until  1686  without 
a  change  of  the  date,  it  is  said  to  avoid  interference 
from  the  English  government,  the  coining  of 
money  by  the  colonists  being  a  distinct  violation 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  By  the  retention  of  the 
original  date  it  was  thought  to  deceive  the 
authorities  at  home  into  the  belief  that  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  ceased  as  it  began,  in  1652.  In 


1662,  however,  a  two-penny  piece  was  minted 
bearing  the  oak  tree  design  and  hence  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  pieces  bearing  the  true  pine 
tree  design  were  the  last  coined  and  not  issued 
until  after  1662. 

One  of  the  traditions  connected  with  the  pine 
or  oak  tree  money  is  the  story  that  Sir  Thomas 
Temple,  who  was  a  real  friend  of  the  colonists, 
in  1 662,  showed  some  of  the  pieces  to  the  King 
at  the  council  table  in  London,  when  King  Charles 
demanded  upon  what  authority  these  colonists 
had  coined  money  anyway  and  sought  to  have 
orders  sent  to  prohibit  any  further  issues.  "But," 
responded  Sir  Thomas,  "this  tree  is  the  oak  which 
saved  your  majesty's  life  and  which  your  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  would  perpetuate."  Sir  Thomas  of  course 
referred  to  the  episode  of  Boscobel  in  which 
Charles  II  escaped  his  enemies  by  hiding  in  the 
branches  of  an  oak.  This  it  is  said  so  pleased  the 
King  that  he  dropped  the  subject  and  coining  of 
"pine  tree"  money  proceeded  merrily,  as  before, 
for  twenty-five  years  longer. 

The  master  of  the  mint  was  John  Hull  who  lived 
in  Boston  where  Pemberton  Square  now  opens 
from  Tremont  Street  and  where  later  was  the 
famous  garden  and  residence  of  Gardner  Green, 
Esq.  The  mint  house,  16  feet  square  and  10  feet 
high,  was  built  on  land  belonging  to  Hull  in  the 
rear  of  his  house.  Robert  Sanderson,  a  friend  of 
Hull,  was  associated  with  him  in  making  the  "pine 
tree"  money.  It  is  not  known  how  they  divided 
their  profit,  but  they  received  one  shilling  sixpence 
for  each  20  shillings  coined,  and  as  it  is  estimated 
that  "pine  tree"  money  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions  of  dollars  in  value  was  made  during  the 
34  years  it  was  issued,  the  commissions  received 
must  have  been  very  large  and  the  statement  that 
the  dowry,  said  to  have  been  30,000  pounds, 
given  to  Hull's  daughter  at  her  marriage,  appears 
reasonable.  That  the  girl,  plump  as  she  is  reported 
to  have  been,  actually  weighed  down  the  dowry 
in  shillings,  is,  or  course,  absurd  as  that  amount 
in  silver  would  weigh  over  6,000  pounds  rating 
a  silver  pound  as  weighing  4  ounces  at  that  time. 

Hawthorne's  description  of  what  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  that  occasion  is  too  vivid  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  be  overlooked.  He  relates  that  Captain  Hull 
was  appointed  to  manufacture  the  pine  tree 
money  and  had  about  one  shilling  out  of  every 
20  to  pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  making  them. 
Hereupon  all  the  old  silver  in  the  colony  was 
handed  over  to  Captain  John  Hull.  The  battered 
silver  cans  and  tankards,  I  suppose,  and  silver 
buckles  and  broken  spoons  and  silver  hilts  of 
swords  that  figured  at  court— all  such  articles  were 
doubtless  thrown  into  the  melting  pot  together. 

The  magistrates  soon  began  to  suspect  that  the 
mintmaster  would  have  the  best  of  the  bargain 
and  they  offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he 
would  but  give  up  that  20th  shilling  which  he  was 
continually  dropping  into'his  own  pocket.  But 
Captain  Hull  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  shilling.  And  well  he  might  be,  for  so 
diligently  did  he  labor  that  in  a  few  years,  his 
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pockeb,  his  money  bags,  and  his  strong  box  were 
overflowing  with  pine  tree  shillings. 

Then  Samuel  Sewall,  afterwards  the  famous 
Judge  Sewall  of  the  days  of  witchcraft  fame,  came 
a  courting  to  Hull's  daughter.  Betsy  was  a  fine  and 
hearty  damsel  and  having  always  fed  heartily  on 
pumpkin  pies,  doughnuts,  Indian  puddings,  and 
other  Puritan  dainties,  she  was  as  round  and 
plump  as  pudding  herself. 

"Yes,  you  may  take  her,"  said  Captain  Hull,  to 
her  lover,  young  Sewall,  "and  you'll  find  her  a 
heavy  burden  enough."  Hawthorne  describes  the 
wedding  and  the  costumes  of  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties  and  their  friends,  and  Captain  Hull  he  "sup¬ 
poses,"  rather  improbably  one  would  think, 
however,  "dressed  in  a  plum  colored  coat  all  the 
bottoms  of  which  were  made  of  pine  tree  shill¬ 
ings.  The  buttons  of  his  waistcoat  were  of  six¬ 
pences  and  the  knees  of  his  small  clothes  were 
buttoned  with  silver  three-pences...and  as  to  Betsy 
herself,  she  was  blushing  with  all  her  might,  and 
looked  like  a  full-blown  peony  or  a  great  red 
apple." 

When  the  marriage  ceremony  was  over,  at  a 
whispered  word  from  Captain  Hull,  a  large  pair 
of  scales  was  lugged  into  the  room,  such  as 
wholesale  merchants  use  for  weighing  bulky  com¬ 
modities,  and  quite  a  bulky  commodity  was  now 
to  be  weighed  in  them.  "Daughter  Betsy,"  said 
the  mintmaster,  "get  into  one  side  of  these 
scales."  Miss  Betsy— or  Mrs.  Sewall  as  we  must 
now  call  her— did  as  she  was  bid  and  again  the 
servants  tugged,  this  time  bringing  a  huge  iron- 
bound  oaken  chest  which  being  opened  proved 
to  be  full  to  the  brim  with  bright  pine  tree  shill¬ 
ings  fresh  from  the  mint.  At  Captain  Hull's  com¬ 
mand  the  servants  heaped  double  handfuls  of 
shillings  into  one  side  of  the  scales,  while  Betsy 
remained  in  the  other.  Jingle,  jingle,  went  the  shill¬ 
ings  as  handful  after  handful  was  thrown  in,  till, 
plump  and  ponderous  as  she  was,  they  fairly 
weighed  the  young  lady  from  the  floor.  "There, 
son  Sewall,"  cried  the  honest  mintmaster,  resum¬ 
ing  his  seat,  "take  these  shillings  for  my  daughter's 
portion.  Use  her  kindly  and  thank  Heaven  for  her. 
It's  not  every  wife  that's  worth  her  weight  in 
silver." 

However  interesting  the  story  may  be  of  the 
plump  girl  sitting  in  one  pan  of  the  scales  as  shill¬ 
ings  were  thrown  into  the  other,  as  depicted  in 
Hawthorne's  version  of  the  affair,  we  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  consider  that  the  time  has  cast  a  halo 
around  the  mintmaster's  daughter  and  increased 
her  avoirdupois  and  her  dowry. 


Massachusetts  was  the  only  New  England  col¬ 
ony  to  coin  silver  but  close  upon  the  date  of  the 
issue  of  the  first  "pine  tree"  money  came  the 
Maryland  shilling,  sixpence,  groat  and  penny,  the 
last  in  copper.  These  bear  no  date  but  appeared 
about  1659,  the  dies  having  been  made  in 
England. 

Numerous  coins  were  later  made  in  the  col¬ 
onies,  either  intended  for  regular  circulation  or 
as  tokens  privately  issued,  among  which  are  the 
Granby  coppers— rude  half-pennies— made  in 
1 737  by  one  John  Higley,  the  blacksmith,  at  Gran¬ 
by,  Conn.  They  were  made  of  soft  copper  which 
was  dug  at  Granby  and  are  never  found  in  very 
good  condition. 

The  word  dollar  is  the  English  form  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  word  thaler,  and  the  origin  of  the  thaler  is 
as  follows:  In  the  year  1519,  Count  Schlick  of 
Bohemia  issued  silver  coins  weighing  one  ounce 
each  and  worth  113  cents.  They  were  coined  at 
Joachimsthal,  that  is,  James's  Valley  or  dale,  hence 


they  became  known  as  "Joachismthalers,"  soon 
shortened  to  thalers.  Through  trade  with  the 
Dutch  these  coins  came  into  England  in  the  16th 
century  and  are  referred  to  sometimes  as  "dalers." 

But  the  dollar  came  to  the  American  continent 
not  through  the  Dutch  or  English  but  through  the 
Spanish.  This  was  due  to  the  extent  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  and  also 
to  the  great  quantities  of  silver  which  Spain  drew 
from  her  mines  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  The 
Spanish  coin  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  peso,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  a  "piece  of  eight,"  because  it  was 
equal  to  eight  reals  (royals).  As  it  was  the  same 
value,  the  name  dollar  was  given  to  the  piece  of 
eight  about  the  year  1690. 

The  most  famous  Spanish  dollar  was  known  as 
the  pillar  dollar,  because  it  had  on  one  side  tvyo 
pillars,  representing  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
classical  name  for  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  this 
Spanish  dollar  was  common  in  America  at  the 
time  of  the  War  of  Independence.  □ 


Coin  Contest 

Free  Carson  City  Dollar! 

—  Enter  Our  Contest!— 


Shown  here  is  an  1883-CC  Carson  City  dollar, 
a  nice  Uncirculated  piece  which  Tom  Becker 
grades  as  MS-63/65.  In  today's  market  it  seems 
that  everyone  has  his  or  her  own  grading  ideas, 
so  you  can  grade  it  "MS-64,"  "MS-65  minus," 
"MS-63  plus  plus,"  or  whatever  you  want!  It  really 
doesn't  make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  for  we 
propose  to  give  the  coin  away  free. 


All  you  have  to  do  in  order  to  enter  our  con¬ 
test  is  to  address  a  postcard  or  an  index  card  to 
Tom  (do  not  use  your  order  blank  but  enter 
separately)  with  your  name  and  address  on  one 
side  and  the  words  "Carson  City  Contest"  on  the 
other. 

On  or  about  November  15th,  Tom,  Mary  Lou, 
Cindy,  or  Ruth— someone  in  our  Order  De¬ 
partment-will  close  their  eyes,  reach  into  the 
batch  of  entries  (assuming  we  receive  some!)  and 
extract  at  random  the  winning  card. 

You  don't  have  to  buy  anything,  and  there  is 
no  obligation.  Contests  such  as  this  are  fun,  and 
someone  reading  this  will  win.  Let's  hope  it  will 
be  you.  As  we  go  to  press  the  coin  is  worth  several 
hundred  dollars!  To  broaden  your  chances  of  win¬ 
ning,  the  next  10  cards  drawn  will  each  get  a  copy 
of  Dave  Bowers'  new  The  Compleat  Collector 
monograph— which  at  the  very  least  will  provide 
you  with  some  interesting  reading. 


Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries^  Inc. 

Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  03894 
(603)  569-5095 


